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Wo THE LAKES OF MAINE. —I. 


i BY FRED W. S. BLANCHARD. 


FIRST GLIMPSE OF MOOSEMEAD LAKE. HEAD. 
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S our means of locomotion increase, | with fish of several kinds, especially trout, 
new fields of observation are opened ; | of which there are two sorts, the lalser (the 
and the lovers of. sport extend their peregri- | local name of the togue) and the spotted- 


nations farther and farther from the metrop- 
olis when the time comes for them to seek 
that relaxation from care and toil which, 
when the leaves begin to turn, we all feel 
we need. And no portion of our domain, 
which modern improvements in — and 
comfortable travel have, so to speak, brought 
to our doors, is more deserving of notice 
than the lake-region of Maine. The north- 
ern part of this State is a vast park, the na. 
tional beauty of which has not yet been mar- 
red by human art. A portion of this region 
is still a wilderness, within which the moose 
is even now sometimes met, and where deer, 
caribous, bears, wolves, foxes, and numer- 
ous smaller animals abound. The lakes 
and ponds contain several kinds of fish in 
abundance, and combine with the forests in 
furnishing the requisite quantity of sport to 
render this region a paradise for either an-- 
gler or marksman. The scenery is en- 
chanting, the climate beautiful, and the only 
hinderances to the enjoyment of the unsur- 
Hs pa advantages it affords to the seeker 
or recreation and rest has been the absence 
of rail facilities and the comforts of civilized 
life. Gradually, however, these delightful 
and picturesque spots have been made more 
accessible by the extension of railroad, steam- 
boat, and stage line, and the whole region is 
on aed becoming better known, and attract- 
ing a larger share of attention from the pub- 
lic. Now tourists, sportsmen, and invalids, 
congregate here from South and West to 
find the pleasure derived from the contem- 
oe ee of its wild scenery, the shooting and 
shing afforded by its forests and lakes, and 
the renewed health imparted by its invig- 
orating climate. 
Among the inland sheets of water which 
diversify the scenery of this district, Moose- 
head Lake is pre-eminent. It is one thous- 
and and twenty-three feet above the level of 
the sea, a portion of it being in Piscataquis 
and the remainder in Somerset County. It 
is forty miles long, its breadth varies from 
one to eighteen, and the length of its shore 
is four hundred. It supplies the Kennebec, 
and renders accessible the Penobscot. It 
has many islands, some of which are noth- 
ing more than small barren rocks, while 
others have an area of more than one 
thousand acres with an abundance of wood 
and water. It is nearly inclosed by moun- 
tains, the basis of some of which reach 
its shore, and are washed by its waters. 
Its winding border is indented by many 
coves and bays which form points and 
promontories of interest; and streams — 
some emptying into, others flowing from it 
— combine with the other features mention- 


back or brook trout. 
caught weighing from twenty-five to thi 

pounds, while the brook truut varies in 
weight from four ounces to five pounds. 
White fish average one and a half pounds, 
Fresh-water cusk is also caught in the lake, 
and lobsters similar to those taken in salt 
water. The latter, however, are becoming 


ogues have been 


very scarce. There is a hatching house 
near Mount Kineo from which spotted brook 
trout and land-locked salmon are turned out 


every year. 


it was during the latter half of September 
when a party of six of us were in a stage- 
coach approaching Greenville, at the south- 
ern extremity of the lake, which in the au- 
tumn is a busy village. The inhabitants 
subsist by farming in summer and “ lumber- 
ing” in winter; and during the fall the sale 
of needed supplies to the lumbermen, who 
rendezvous here on their way to the logging 
camps, gives the trade increased activity. 
From the top of our conveyance, as it went 
over a small eminence, we got a glimpse of 
the lake, which, with its islands, some rocky, 
some clothed with vegetation, the foliage of 
which had commenced to turn, had an invit- 
ing appearance. We finally alighted in 
front of the Lake House, and in an hour we 
were all seated on the piazza which over- 
looks this extremity of the lake, which here 
is narrow. 

The day after our arrival was passed re- 
connoitring, and #ous mous somtimes orient, 
as we would say in France. We went to 
Wes: Cove in canoes, one of which in re- 
turning capsized just before reaching the 
landing. ind reader, take warning, and 
never get into a craft you can’t manage. 
After dinner we started again, not in canoes, 
but in a sail boat with a guide to whom we 
gave the title of captain, which apparently 
pleased him very much. He steered us 
safely through the crooked channels among 
the small islands near, and abreast of the 
entrance of East Cove. We enjoyed this 
afternoon’s trip, and commenced to feel at 
home.’ Our guide, who was not, we found, 
always reliable, informed us that there was 

fishing to be had at Squaw Brook and 
Fitegerald which connects with the 
lake by means of a small stream, deep 
enough to permit the passage of light 
boats; and to both of these places we con- 
ciuded to go the next day. In the aveniog 
we consulted on the piazza, as we smok 
our cheroots, and concluded to try our skill 
as anglers during the forenoon in the pond, 
and spend the afternoon at the brook, which 
is six miles from Greenville. ‘The next 
morning we started early, as agreed, and 


ed to vary the contour. Its waters abound 


took in tow a flat-bottomed boat. Reach- 
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ing the connecting stream between lake and 
pond, our guide, “captain,” anchored with 
an old pnel, and we boarded our boat, 
which, though somewhat inconvenient for 
our party, was sufficiently buoyant to ca 

us with safety. When in the pond we land- 
ed, each chose his place, and we were all in 
a few moments busily engaged in our en- 
deavors to induce the fish to take our bait. 
At first we mct with no success ; but, before 
our patience had been too severely taxed, 
we were given all the employment we de- 
sired, and for an hour there was scarcely 
any time when one or more of us was not 
“giving” and “taking in line.” When the 
un neared the meridian our sport diminish- 
ed, and we prepared to return. We were 
back at Greenville in time for an early din- 
ner, and to be ready to start in good season 
for Squaw Brook. We ascended this little 
stream for about half a mile, and found 


the fishing fully as good as we had antici- 


ted, and finally, when we had concluded, 
ound we had caught enough trout for that 
day, and one of our party suggested that we 
ascend Squaw Mountain to see the sun set. 
We all agreed, and, after proceeding for an- 
other half-mile up the creek, landed, and 
went on foot to the top of the mountain, 
which is four thousand feet high. 

The prospect from its top is unsurpassed 
for variety and beauty; and some of our 
party became ecstatic at sunset, when the 
western field of view was resplendent with 
rich colors, which, when the sun disappear- 
ed below our horizon, gradually blended in 
a harmonious whole. It was past nine that 
evening when we returned to our lodging 
place, and when we met on the piazza to 

lan out next dav’s work, we had to decide 
tween two fishing grounds, — Sandy Bay, 
on the east side of the lake, said to be an 
excellent place, at a convenient distance for 
either row or sail boat ; and Kennebec Dam, 
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at the outlet of the lake, twelve miles from 
our stopping-place, and one of the greatest 
fishing resorts, it was said, on the lake. 
Some of us were in favor of going to the 
first place, some in favor of the second. As 
soon, however, as it was ascertained on 
which side the majority was, the minority 
gracefully yielded, and it was decided, four 
to two, and finally, unanimously, to go to 
the Dam. Hence to the Dam we went, and 
remained till sunset, as we had fair ac- 
commodations for dinner. This was found 
to be a most lively place, and though we 


from our sojourn, where we had good 
catches of trout. To Wilson Ponds, favor- 
ite resorts three miles off, we went frequent- 
ly, and considered it one of the pleasantest 
rives here. We also went to McFarlane 
Place, three and one-half miles from our re- 
treat, and on the east shore of the lake; and, 
when we went to Wilson Stream, three 
miles from our hotel, we returned with more 
than sufficient fish for all our fellow guests. 
Beiow the Dam there is a series of rapids 
and falls which terminate with a perpendic- 
ular fall of fifty feet, called Hell Gate Falls. 
banks above and below are thickly 


did not get a catch, almost eve 
body else did. We returned at night, and 
the next day went by steam to Deer oaped, 
ten miles Lens our landing. We dine 
there at the farm-house, where we might 
have remained several days, and fared well, 
if we had been so disposed. We returned 
in the evening, and voted to take a series 
of drives over the roads. We afterward 
drove several times to the top of Indian 
Hill at sunset, whence we had an excellent 
view of this portion of the lake, and to 
Eagle Stream, only two and one-half miles 


wooded, and in some places the stream is 
overhung by ledges of considerable height. 
ae banks are favorite resorts for pin- 
nics. 

During the last week of our stay at Green- 
ville, we, with others, hired one of the 
steamers which ply here. We left the land- 
ing in the morning, and steamed to the 
northward, between the numerous islands 
which dot the surface of the lake. Passing 
Ledge Island, only two miles from Green- 
ville, we had Sandy Bay on our right, and 
Morse Island on our left. We passed next 
Squaw Bay on our left, and farther on 
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Burnt Jacket, when, away in the distance 
beyond, we discerned the narrows of Lilly 
Bay. The next points of interest we reach- 
ed were Deer and Su Islands, which are 
the largest in the lake. They are both 
thickly wooded with large timber. The for- 
mer contains three thousand acres of land, 
aid has accommodations for summer board- 
ers. Sugar Island is five miles long, and 
has an area of five thousand acres, in a wild 
state. We passed between these two is- 
lands, and Mount Kineo, till then hidden 
from view, came in sight. Four miles to 
the westward was Kennebec Dam, and 
fourteen miles to the eastward was the 
shore of Spencer Bay,— eighteen miles 
across from one to the other, — the widest 

rt of the lake. As we continued on, 

pencer Mountains, fitteen miles away, hove 
in sight, and, looking off to the eastward, 
we could see, at a distance of forty miles, 
old Katahdin, the highest mountain in 


Maine. We now reached Hog Back and 
Sand-Bar Islands. In the fall the bar which 
connects the latter with the mainland is dry. 
After passing Sand-Bar Island, we canes fe 
sight of the West Outlet, communicating 
with Indian Pond. 

Mount Kineo (the Indian name for flint), 
a rugged and Sagas promontory, tine 
hundred feet high, now confronted us. 
The lake is narrower here. We passed the 
Grill Rocks, and, entering a little cove, ran 
alongside of a wharf, where we landed. 

Mount Kineo is the principal point of at- 
traction at Moosehead Lake. )}t consists of 
hornblende (fine-grained flint), and is the 
largest mass of that mineral known. The 
view from its summit is unsurpassed by any 
other in Maine, Many pleasant walks ex- 
tend about Kineo through cool and shady 

ths to as.many points of interest. One 
ads along the base of the mountain, with 
magnificent scenery on all sides, to Cliff 
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Beach, above which the “Cliff” towers, 
hundreds of feet, with Mount Kineo Bay be- 
fore the visitor, and North ~~ extending 
twenty miles beyond. Table Rocks, near 
by, is a favorite resort for anglers. Far- 
ther on, to the eastward, Pebbly Beach is 
reached, a quarter of a mile long, and strewn 
with pebbles of various shapes, colors, and 
sizes. And here one has an excellent view 
of the moose’s head on the face of the 
“ Cliff,” as well as of a large portion of the 
lake. Farther on is Mystic Grotto formed 
by a mass of jagged rocks; and a path from 
the beach through the forest leads to the 
Gold Mine on the left. The rock, accord- 
ing to reliable assays, yields ten dollars to 
the ton in gold. he Devil’s Delight, on 
the south side of the mountain, is so called 
on account of its wild appearance. 

From Kineo we made several excursions 
by water. We organized a picnic party, 
and went to Socoteau River, a distance of 
eight miles, where we enjoyed ourselves on 
its thickly wooded banks, and we also went 
to Moody Islands, south of Kineo, where, 
upon the largest of them, we found a heavy 

wth of timber, which afforded shade. 

e sailed from Kineo round the reef of 
rocks, known by the name of Hard Scrabble, 
to Kineo Bay, on the eastern shore, whence 
we had another excellent view of the Cliff, 


the water at the base of which we found to’ 


be remarkably black in appearance, and of 
a depth unknown to any one whom we ask- 
ed. The solid side of the mountain here 
throws back distinctly the least sound, pro- 
ducing a remarkable and long-reverberating 
echo. Conan’s Cove, and the West Outlet, 
are deserving of special mention, as afford- 
ing rare enjoyment alike to the marksman 
and angler. At Spencer Pond we spent 
three days. It is fifteen miles from Kineo, 
and our only regret when we left was that 
we could not remain longer. And all who 
go to Moosehead Lake, and are lovers of 
the grand and beautiful in nature, ought not 
to fail to ascend Mount Kineo. 

We had zood catches of trout while here ; 
but our shooting was confined to that of 
small game. We had rare sport, however, 
in shooting at loons, to ith we shall re- 
fer further on. Ten years ago moose 
were plentiful, but are now rarely, if ever, 
seen, except near Katahdin, and farther 
north and west. Bears and deer are numer- 
ous, but very shy. The game birds consist 
chiefly of the baid eagle, partridge, black 
duck, and at ali times, day or night, may be 
heard the shrill whistling cry of the loon, 
that “evil spirit of the lake,” which taxes 
the skill and judgment of the marksmen to 
their utmost. 

Steaming from the landing, one discov- 
ers. in rounding the point, on the middle 
cliff of “Old Kineo,” a profile sharply out- 


lined against the sky. This “Old Man of 
the Mountain ” is equal to that of Franconia 
Notch in the White Mountains, and is one 
of Kineo’s greatest curiosities. To the left, 
on the western shore, Moose River empties 
into the lake just above Mount Kineo, and, 
beyond Hard-Scrabble Ledge, North Bay 
stretches for a distance of twenty miles. 
Passing Farm Island on the left, one comes 
in sight of Kineo Junior, and, as he pro- 
ceeds, cannot fail to notice its striking re- 
sembiance to Mount Kineo. The best view 
of Spencer Mountains is obtained from a 
point about half way between Kineo and 
the head of the lake. On the west, above 
Moose Brook, an aim of the lake extends 
into the wilderness, at the head of which is 
Northwest Carry. In coming from the lat- 
ter Mount Kineo looms up in the southeast, 
and Kineo Junior ahead. Continuing far- 
ther on, we soon discern the sandy shore of 
the head of the lake at Northwest Carry. 

Brassau Lake, four miles west of Moose- 
head, Moose River being the connecti 
link between the two, is picturesque, and 
Long Pond, connected with it by the same 
river, is a charming sleet of water, and fur- 
nishes excellent fishing. We also used our 
guns here, and had our first adventure with 
a loon. 

We had been shooting ducks, and were 
in three flat-bottomed boats, at a sufficient 
distance apart not to interfere with each 
other’s sport. We- had numbered our 
boats one, two, and three, and number two 
bad the two best marksmen-of our party. 
But they — one of them was a Baptist min- 
ister, the other a doctor —had never been 
here before, and had never seen a loon. 

We had shot our last duck, and our pa- 
tience was well-nigh exhausted, when we 
were roused and set on the gud vive by the 
peculiar whistle of a Joon which we conclud- 
ed was near. Such was the case, and it light- 
ed on the water just out of the range of num- 
ber two. Our crack marksmen seized their 
paddles, and carefully, as noiselessly as 
possible, endeavored to get within shooting 
distance. The loon swam away from the 
boat which it had evidently seen, but the 
distance of its eager pursuers decreased. 
It finally changed its course, and the minis- 
ter leveled his gun, and fired promptly. As 
he did so the loon dove and disappeared be- 
neath the surface, leaving a “sleek” that 
was instantly ruffled by the contents of the 
minister’s cartridge. He re-loaded quickly, 
and both plied their paddles vigorously to 

et near the place where they judged the 
ion would re-appear. It seemed as if it never 
would, but we were finally gladdened by its 
crv, and astonished to see that it had gone, 
under water, away from, instead of toward, 
the place where we all expected to see it 
come up. We, in numbers one 
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could not refrain from laughing when we 
found that number two had been going in 
the wrong direction to overtake the loon. 
The minister again plied his paddle with a 
will, and the doctor was equally active, and 
did as efficient service with his. They again 
got within range. The doctor brought his 
gun in position, but did not pull the trigger. 
Before he had fairly brought his piece to 
bear the loon dove and disappeared. This 
time they concluded not to try to “ head it 


to see where it would come up again. They 
faced in different directions, ready to fire 
quickly the moment they got sight of the 
oon. 

“Whoo! whoo-o-o!” it whistled, as it 
rose out of the water, and flew out of range 
before they knew in what direction to look 
for it. The minister lost patience, but the 
doctor was expectant. The loon’s flight 
was short, and it re-lighted on the water, 


off,” but remain where they were, watching 


Minister and doctor again plied their pet 
dies, and the loon again baffled them. This 


it did repeatedly. Finally, after diving, it 
came up within range of number three, 
when one of its occupants fired and missed. 
It dove as before, and we all stood ready to. 
pepper away at it if it again came within 
range of our guns. It came up nearer num- 
ber two than the others, and was well with- 
in range of our ctack marksmen. The 
fired simultaneously, and the loon was kill- 
ed, but by whom remains a mystery, and al- 
ways will. The Baptist minister declares 
he. killed it, the doctor swears he did, and, 
morever, the ‘atter says, — 

“ That parson knows he ’s lying.” 

Chesuncook Lake, twenty miles northeast 


of Moosehead, is reached by crossing north- 
east Carry, and descending the west branch 
of the Penobscot, and is a large and beauti- 


ful body of water. It is eighteen miles long, 
and varies in breadth from one-half to five 
miles. And Caucomgomot Lake, northwest 
of Chesuncook, is noted for its fishing. 
Eagle Lake, though smaller than some of 
the others, is one of the most picturesque in 
Northern Maine. Ripogenus Lake is over- 
looked by Mount Katahdin, is oval in shape, 
and is surrounded by dense forests. Itisa 
favorite resort for anglers. 


And now our readers will find in the next 
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number some more accounts of the lakes of 
Maine and the fish that are caught in them, 
themes that always interest sportsmen, and 
even ple who never caught a trout in 
their lives, altho’ since our friend, the 
Priacess Louise, the wife of the Marquis of 
Lorne, has displayed an eager fondness for 


low her example, and land a lake trout, 
or one from a quiet brook; and thus have 
something to talk over to their friends be 
side fashions and the useless flirtations of a 
fashionable resort. It is for them, as well 
as gentlemen, that we write, and may much 
good come from it, in health, my mom and 

dependent 


catching salmon, many American ladies | all that goes to make woman 
have evinced an earnest desire to fol-| and useful. 
SONG. 
BY FRANKLIN DENTON. 
When are present hours the brightest ? 
When their sweet is shed. When their hopes are sped. 
When are summer skies the fairest ? When are friendly faces dearest ? 
When their light is fied. When those friends are dead, 
Strange it is we never prize Sad it is we never prize 
Blooming rose or bonny skies Happy hours or loving eyes 
Till the roses’ sweet is shed, Till the happy hours are sped, 
And the summer’s light is fied. And the loving eyes are dead. 


Cuarpvon, Onto, SerramBsr, 1882. 
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MY FIRST APPEARANCE IN MELBOURNE. 


THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA, 


OR WHO AM I? ; 
A NOVEL. 


BY WILLIAM H. THOMES, 


Author of The Gold-Hunters of Australia,” “The Bushrangers,” “ The 
Gold-Hunters in Europe,” “Life in the East Indies,” 
“A Slaver’s Adventures,” “Running the 
Blockade,” “A Whaleman’s 
Adventures,” &¢. 


(Corvaicur, 188, sy Tuomas & Tarsor. At Ricwts Reserven.) 


PART FIRST. 


PASSAGE AND ARRIVAL AT MELBOURNE IN SEARCH OF FAME AND 
FORTUNE, AND WHAT WONDERFUL ADVENTURES HAPPENED 
TO ME THE FIRST DAY OF MY LANDING IN 
THE CITY.—A CRAZY FRENCHMAN 
AND HIS PACKAGE.— 
MY DOUBLE. 


fe the year 186-, a long time after the great gold discoveries in Austra- 
lia, I needed money, and was anxious to work for it, so determined to 
take passage in the ship /owa, Captain Crescent, from San Francisco, 
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where | had not met with much success in mining, bookkeeping, or trading 
For one hundred dollars Captain Crescent agreed to land me on the shores 


‘of Hobson’s Bay, Victoria, provided I should do some writing for 


him on the passage, settle his accounts, listen to his yarns, and energetic 
oaths, regarding his treatment by commission houses and boarding-house 
keepers, sailors, and runners of the Golden City. 1 kept my promises, and 
the master of the ship was faithful to his word; but I fear that 1 heard more 
first-class profanity on that sixty-days’ passage than was good for a young 
man of nineteen, who had been tenderly reared by a loving mother, and who 
had been in the habit of associating with men who did not swear, except un- 
der great provocation. Who | was, and why | was seeking my fortune on 
the shores of the Pacific, will be revealed in the course of this true and mi- 
nute history of my early life. Of our passage from San Francisco | will say 
but little, for a more disagreeable voyage I never experienced, as our men 
were ignorant and brutal, hardly one of them knowing the duties of a sailor, 
many of them shanghe’d from the shore during a drunken stupor, while the 
officers were impatient, cross, and tyrannical, and gave their orders with 
blows, and the latter usually preceded the former. The ship was a floating 
hell, yet as a passenger | suffered but little discomfort, and was on friendly 
terms with master, mates, and crew, and never failed to lend a helping hand 
in dressing a sailor’s wounds, when a scalp was laid open with a belayi 
pin, fid, capstan bar, or marlinspike. I was looked upon as the surgeon 
the vessel, and had free access to the medicine chest, and thus was ena- 
bled to soothe many a poor fellow’s pain, which might have gone unrelieved 
for all the officers cared. 

“ Angus,” said Captain Crescent one morning at breakfast, the fifty-ninth 
day of our departure from the Golden Gate, “if. the wind holds I shall land 
you on Australian soil tomorrow forenoon. We are making ten knots an 
hour, and Hobson's Bay is just two hundred miles distant.” 

“I hope we shall see a good deal of each other while you are in port,” I 
replied. 

“IT hope not,” was the gruff response; and then, looking up at the tell- 
tale compass over his head, growled out to the steward, “Go on deck, and 
tell that swab at the wheel that if he does not keep the ship on her course I 
will come up, and belt him over = head with a rope’s end. Damn him! 
where is he going to?” 

The steward delivered the order, and returned to the cabin to wait up- 


on the table. 


“ No, Angus,” the master said, after the tell-tale had showed that the ves- 
sel was once more on her course, “I hope we shall part in Hobson’s Bay, 
and that when we again run afoul of each other it will be in China, or the 
States. Blast the countries where gold is dug out of the earth by the shov- 
elful. It spoils sailors, and makes a captain afi old man afore his time.” 

“| thought you nanan to take in acatgo of wool for the London mar- 
ket,” I remarked. 

“.There 's just inane yee fools yourself, and so does all the men on board. 
Lord! how the scamps would cut and run if the anchor was down over 
night. I ’ve kept this thing kinder quiet like, to keep the boys in good hu- 
mor, but now I don’t mind tellin’ yer that if there is no cargo for:me all 
ready, then up goes the helm, and I ’m off to China, for tea.” 
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“ How are you to know?” I asked, 

And I saw that the chief mate began to look a little glum, as though dis- 
appointed. 

“My ship’s number will be displayed at the fore, and the signal station 
will repeat it, and then a tug will come off, and bring instructions from the 
firm | am consigned to. If wool is cheap and plenty, then down goes my 
mud-hook. If not, I ’m off to China for the same firm.” 

“ And how am I to get ashore?” I demanded. 

“In the tug, with all yer dunnage, unless yer want to go to China with me. 
I a’n’t mean, and won’t charge yer a dollar for yer passage.” 

The mate hastily left the table, with a troubled face, The master chuck- 
led. 


“Damn him!” he said. “1 believe he 'd desart with the rest of ’m jist as 


quick as wink. O Lordy! won't it be fun to see the faces of the loblolly — 


cusses, if I have to square away, and make for China, through Torres’ 
Straits.” 

The idea so pleased the captain, that he laughed until he was purple in 
the face, and small streams of coffee spurted all over the table, until | felt 
that I was undergoing a warm shower bath. 

“Get all yer dunnage ready, Angus,” said the captain, as soon as he re- 
covered breath, “and be ready for a sudden surge, for time will be money 
tomorrow, if this wind holds. Damn the feller at the wheel, he ’s off his 
course agin. 1 ‘ll belt his blasted head off!" 

He bolted from the cabin, and in a few seconds | heard cries of pain, and 
felt the ship jar, and then heard the sharp crack of a spar, and, when J] went 
on deck, saw that the “belting” of the man at the wheel had resulted in a 
sudden luff, and the carrying away of the foretopmast studding-sail boom. - 

“ Damn yer!” roared the now thoroughly angered master, “ | ‘Il make yer 
pay for that spar. I ‘ll take it out of yer wages, as sure as you ‘re a sogger. 
Send another man to the wheel, and let this jemmy ducks help get up an- 
other boom.” 

The sailor's face was bleeding as he walked forward, and there was mur- 
der in his eyes as he passed to the leeward of the mainmast. 

“ Keep quiet, Jack,” I said, as he passed me. “1 will come forward and 
dress the cuts, as soon as the old man goes below.” 

He growled his thanks; but if the master had stood where I was standing 
he would have felt the blow of a sheath knife in his side, or 1 am much mis- 
taken. 

I dressed the man’s head and face in the course of the forenoon, and my 
patient muttered his thanks, and said that he would not forget a good turn, 
and would remember a bad one for a good many years. 

The next morning, just at daylight, the captain opened the door of my 
stateroom, and shouted, — , 

“ Come, rouse out of this. Land is in sight, and by four bells we shall be 
in the bay.” 

I threw on my clothes, and ran on deck. It was broad daylight by the 
time I stood alongside the captain, on the heel of the bowsprit, and saw for 
the first time the dark shores of Australia, relieved here and there by patch- 
es of white sand, and bold, savage-looking rocks, where many a noble vessel 
had left her ribs before the era of light-houses and reliable charts. 
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“Well,” asked the master, with a grin on his mahogany-colored face, 
“what do you think of your new home?” 

“Wait until a year from now, and I will answer your question. Now I 
am too much occupied with thoughts of the future to reply.” 

“ Ah,” snarled the master, “the more you see of the place and people the 
less you will like them. Most of the men were transported for crimes, and, 


’ damn me, if I don’t think they deserved all they received.” 


“ Surely,” I remarked, “there must be some good, honest people in Aus- 
tralia.” 

“ There may be, but I have never heard of them.” 

And, with this parting snarl at some of the most enterprising and hospita- 
ble people in the world, the master walked aft, and left me to ruminate on 
the prejudices of seamen, and the beauty of the coast, and the dark-blue 
water through which we were passing at a rapid rate, followed by schools of 
porpoises, and flocks of sea fowl, the latter nearly coming on board, in their 
eagerness to scrutinize the ship and the people moving about the decks, 
while they darted with the swiftness of lightning at every bit of matter that 
was thrown overboard, in the hope of receiving a morsel of grease or meat 
for breakfast. 

We ran along the coast until seven bells, and then a pilot-boat came out 
from behind a bold headland, and stood along on the wind, so as to inter. 
cept us. 

“ Blast him,” muttered the captain, “ I know the way in, but I must take 
him, I suppose. In with the topmast studding-sails, and stand by to brace 
up the headyards, so as to lay the maintopsail to the mast. Rig in the 
booms, and unreef the geer, Mr. Mallet. We sha’n’t want any spare canvas 
for today, at least.” 

In half an hour’s time the pilot-boat was alongside of us, and sent us a _ 


‘red-headed, grisly old fellow, with a squint in one eye, and a small hump on 


his back, the effect of bending over yardarms in English seventy-fours, dur 
ing gales of wind, when reefing and furling had to be done in a hurry, or a 
dozen blows of the cat on the bare back rewarded the last man off the yard. 

“ Cap’en,” growled the old pilot, as soon as he touched the deck, “ have 
you got a bloody piece of "bacca to give a mate what a’n’t had a chaw for 
the last twenty-four hours? and while you is about it jist tell the steward to 
feich a tot of grog. Put yer helm up, and let her slide. Well yer foreyard. 
Steady as yer go. How long afore breakfast will be ready?” 

The steward brought the old fellow a tot of grog, and a hand of navy 
plug tobacco, and once more we headed for the dark rocks that guard the 


- ‘entrance to Port Phillip and Hobson’s Bay. 


The pilot knew but little about wool, and cared less. He said that there 
was a rousing lot of gold being parbuckled out of the mines at Ballarat, and 
other places, and there was some good strikes all round, but he did n’t pay 
‘much attention to ’em, as piloting was good enough for him, at his time of 
life. 

“T should think it would be,” muttered the captain. “A hundred dollars 


* for taking the ship in, and another hundred for taking her out. What are 


gold mines alongside of that?” 
We ate breakfast, and then I packed up my baggage, — a hammock and a 
clothes-bag ; and while I was thus occupied the captain entered the cabin. © 
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“ Angus,” he said, “how much money have yer in yer lockers? Enough 
to take care of yer till yer finds somethin’ to do?” 

“Yes, sir; | have just one hundred sovereigns in a belt around my waist.” 

“ Well, that a’n’t none too much. Them fellows will steal the teeth right 
out of yer, if they gets the chance. You have been a pretty good boy on 
the passage, and so here ’s fifty dollars. 1 refund yer half of yer money. 
Yer may want it, and the owners won’t miss it.” 

I thanked the captain for his kindness, and took the gold; for I was not 
sure but that I had earned it during the passage. 

“ And, Angus,” said the old man, “do yer think yer will go to the 
mines?” 

“ Yes, sir, if I can’t find a good situation in Melbourne. I know some- 
thing about digging gold, and quartz mining, and, perhaps, I may find a for- 
tune in the country if not in the city.” 

“ And what will yer do if yer meet with some of them bushranging thieves ? 
The country is full of 'em.” 

“ I have a nice revolver, and know how to use it.” 

* Bah! a revolver a’n’t much agin a dozen bloody scoundrels what would 
cut yer throat in no time for a York shillin’. Tell yer what I 'll do, Angus. 
I ‘ve got a repeating rifle; fires seven shots as quick as wink, and can do 
sure work, too. Yer shall have it, my lad; and may it do yer some good 
when yer want a steady hand and acool head. Here itis. Yer see that it 
all comes apart. _ Well, now stow 1t away in yer bag, and no one will dream 
that it is there.” 

I was delighted with the gift, but made some show of refusing it. The 
captain, whose heart seemed to expand as the time for parting came, insist- 
ed on my accepting the present, and, to the captain’s kindness and fore- 
thought, 1 am now enabled to write the various changes of my eventful his-~ 
tory, for more than once has that little repeating rifle, weighing not more . 
than six pounds, stood between me and death, when ambushed by the na- 
tives of Australia, or the still more cruel bushrangers, who murder for the 
sake of shedding blood, and rob when they can’t use the proceeds of their 
expedition. 

The signals were run up to the fore, and were answered from the signal 
station on the borders of the bay, on a high bluff that overlooked an im- 
mense expanse of water. In a few minutes we saw a steam tug coming to- 
ward us at a rapid rate. 

**Now we shall know all about our fate in a few minutes,” the captain 
said. “ Pilot, had n’t we better wait for that fellow here? I don’t want to 
go nearer the anchorage than I can help, unless obliged to.” 

“ Sartainly, cap. Anything for a quiet life, as the convict said, when they 
gagged him for using too much lip. Brace up the foreyard, haul up the 
foresail, round in the cross-jack braces. Put yer helm to port. So, steady. 
Gently with her. Ease off the spanker sheet a little, or you ‘Il have the old 
hooker comin’ round on another tack. She works like a pilot-boat. Most 
of the Yankee clipper ships do. So, Well, all. Stand by to give ’em a 
rope, and see that the d—d thieves don’t cut off a fathom, when they cast 
it off.” 

And, while the pilot was thus handling the ship, and giving advice, the old 
Jowa came to the wind, with her maintopsail to the.mast, and remained sta- 
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tionary, as a tug ran alongside, and a person, whom | took to be the skipper, 
hailed, — 

“Is this the /owa, from San Francisco, to call for orders ?” 

“Yes. What news for us?” asked Captain Crescent. _ 

“ Here ’s the papers. Yer can see for yerself,” was the answer; and he 
passed up a package on the end of a boat-hook. 

The captain broke the seal, and read the note that was addressed to him. 

The mate and second mate drew near the “old man” with anxious faces. 
They wanted to know the destination of the ship. 

“ Holy Moses!” cried the master, “this is good enough for me. No 
wool, and no freight. We ’re off for China and tea.” 

A suppressed groan escaped from the mates, and they looked at each oth- 
er in despair, while the crew, who caught the bad news from the elated ex- 
pression of the captain’s face, clustered together, and seemed to meditate 
mutiny. 

“ Skipper,” shouted Captain Crescent, to the master of the tug, “1 want 
yer to iand a passenger for me, and here ’s a plug of tobacco to pay yer for 
your troubie.” 

He flung a package of navy plug to the deck of the tug as he spoke. 

“ All right,” was the answer. “ Pass over his dunnage, for 1 'm in a hur- 
ry. I’ve got to tow a bark down the Yarra at twelve.” 

Some of the men passed my hammock and clothes-bag over the side, and 
then I shook hands with the captain and mate, and, as I did so, the latter 
whispered, — 

“ Wish I was goin’ with yer. We ‘re tired of this bloody old hooker, and 
every one on board.” 

“So ‘long, my lad,” said Captain Crescent. “Hope ye ll make yer for- 
tune, and won’t be cleaned out by the bushrangers. Take care of yer mon- 
- ey. Better bank it as soon as possible, for them people on shore will steal 
if they has a chance.” 

I passed over the side, the line was cast off, and the tug steamed away, 
while the ship wore short round on her heel, braced sharp up, and stood out 
of the bay. 

“So yer a Yankee, a’n’t yer?” asked the skipper of the tug, as we steamed 
along, after I had waved a farewell to the old ship, which ] must confess I 
left with a heavy heart. 

“ What makes you think I am a Yankee?” I inquired. 

“Wall, yer looks like a cross between a Frenchman and a Yankee. Whar 
is you going?” 

“ Melbourne.” 

“ Know any one thar?” 

“ Not a soul.” 

“ What is yer goin’ to do when yer gets there?” the skipper asked. 

“Don’t know. Have n’t made up my mind as yet.” 

“ Wall,” continued the skipper, as he gnawed off a huge chunk of the to- 
bacco which Captain Crescent had given him, “if yer is a cross between a 
Yankee and a Frenchman yer ‘l! own half of Melbourne in less than ten 
years. They is jist the awfulest coves to get on that we has around here.” 

We steamed on past the shipping lying at anchor at William’s Town, with 
the flags of all nations flying, and, to give variety to the scene, I noticed two 
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‘English frigates, and a French seventy-four, just outside of the peaceable 
merchant vessels. 

“I’m going up the Yarra for a tow, and will land yer at Melbourne in 
less than half an hour. Ever here afore?” 

“Never. All seems strange and new to me. I think I shall like Austra- 
lia.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, lad,” growled the skipper. “Many coves 
has thought the same thing when they has arrived from a long voyage, but 
they has changed all that in less than a year. When I fust came here I 
thought the place was a paradise ; but afore one month | wished myself and 
the whole country in a red-hot— Wall, never mind whar. Whar are 
yer goin’ now, yer South-Spain booby?” 

This last remark was addressed to a fishing-boat, or yawl, which was at- 
tempting to cross the bows of the tug, and required the skipper to shut off 
steam, of run the fellow down. . 

“I'd like to smash ’em,” the irate skipper said, as he passed the boat, 
the inmates of which saluted us with ironical cheers, and some gestures 
which would not be considered polite in fashionable society, or among the 
créme de la créme of Beacon Street and Commonwealth Avenue. 

I must give our tug’s crew the high praise of saying that to all the in- 
sults and gestures they returned word for word, motion for motion, and oath 
for oath. I had heard profanity in the mines vf California, and in the gam- 
bling hells of San Francisco, but for original, utterly utter swearing that 
which | listened to on the Yarra-Yarra (the meaning of which in the native 
tongue denotes flowing flowing) surpassed all previous experiences in God- 
defying expressions. 

“The miserable, ticket-of-leave sons of the devil!” growled the skipper. 
“TI shall have to fetch 'em some day. Human natur can’t stand it much 
longer. These blasted cusses has the right of way, and they knows it, but 
I shall have to fetch "em some time. Go ahead, and let’s get up the 
river some time today. Oh, how I should like to, but I s’pose I should 
have to pay for it; and yet how much better for the place if sich rats was 
drowned as they deserve.” 

In a few minutes the skipper recovered something of his good-nature, and 
resumed his subject, broken off by the encounter with the fishermen, who 
were now far astern. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said, “ the first few months I was here I did wish an earth- 
quake would swallow up the whole island, but now I feels quite content 
with my lot.” 

“ What has produced such a change in your disposition?” I asked. 

The skipper looked at me rather sharply, while the man who was steering 
the tug, and had heard all of the conversation, turned away his head so that 
his superior could not see the grin that spread all over his face, from ear to 
ear, as he tried to suppress a hearty laugh. 

“ Never yer mind what has changed me,” the master said. “If yer had 
to do the work that I did once, yer 'd cuss the day yer was born.” 

And then the man, with a scowl on his sun-burned face, walked aft to see 
about his tow-line. 

“He vos transported for ten years, and had to work on the roads all that 
time,” whispered the wheelman, as soon as the skipper turned his back. 
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“ He vos a hard one, and no mistake. But he’s all right now, and vould n’t 
steal from his brother unless he had a gallus chance.” 

“ What was he transported for?” I inquired. 

“ Oh, vell, he mashed a shipmate’s head, and took all his chink. The 
man he died did arter a vile, and so the big vigs sent him out here to mend 
the roads, and, I tell yer, he was kept at it pretty vell till he got his ticket- 
of-leave, and ven his sentence vas hout he jist staid here. But he’s all 
right how.” The man at the wheel was silent for a moment, and then ask- 

“ No, very little.” 

“All right. I vos in ‘opes yer had lots, so that yer could tip the boys 
some beer. But I say, youngster, mum is the word, yer knows.” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“And if I vos you, you know, ven the skipper recommended me to go te 
a certain boarding~’ouse, yer know, don’t yer see I'd go to some other, yer 
know. But mum is the vord, yer know. But 'ere ve is, right alongside the 
bark vot ve is to tow down the river, and I thinks they is all ready for us.” 

The engine stopped, and we run alongside of a small English bark, that 

did not draw more than ten feet of water aft, and was lying at Queen’s 
Wharf, a nice looking pier, that was just opposite a wide street. 
_ “ Pass up the gentleman’s dunnage,” cried the master of the steam-tug; 
and, while the men were doing so, he asked, “Do yer know where to go? 
Do yer want a nice, quiet boarding-house, where the cost won’t be much, 
and the lush and grub is first-class? If yer do, say the word, and I can put 
yer on the track of a bully place, kept by a widder woman, what would just 
coddle the life out of a fine-looking youngster like yer. She 'd keep yer 
away from the gals.” 

“ Thanks,” I said, remembering the warning of the wheelman, “I shall ge 
to some hotel, and look about me for a few Gage, before f:cnttle down in a 
boarding or lodging house.” 

“All right, mate, have it yer own way. I has taken a fancy to yer, and 
would like to help a good-looking, decent lad like yer. That face of yern 
will lead yer in some bad mess with the girls afore yer has been ashore 
twenty-four hours, unless yer has some old mother likely to ballast yer with 
good advice.” 

I blushed and laughed at his flattery, and, had I not been warned by the 
wheelman, would have taken the skipper’s advice, for I now more than half 
suspect the fellow gave me a dose of romance because he thought that there 
was a good field to practice on a greenhorn who did not know the ways of 
the country. 

Had I listened to the master of the steam-tug, had I but asked the names 
of the former and latter, gone to the boarding-house which was presided 
over by the careful old widow, much embarrassment would have been spared 
me, and I could then have referred with confidence to the statements which 
I had to make that same evening. But I did nothing of the kind, and se 
was the innocent and careless means of producing a state of affairs which 
even romance has hardly ever equaled by the most vivid imagination. Fate 
willed it otherwise, much to my regret at the time, and to my own unhappi- 
ness and that of others. Who could -have supposed, seeing me land on 
Queen’s Wharf, that bright summer morning in November, that before mid- 
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night I was to be united in marriage to the Belle of Australia, the hand- 
somest young lady that ever walked the streets of Melbourne or Sydney, 
rich, proud, disdainful of all common things, who had rejected scores of lov- 
ers, and whose heart had never been touched by the arrows of the god of 
Love, so far as was known by society? 

My baggage, what little I had, was removed to the wharf, and then 
pitching a two-dollar-and-a-half gold piece to the thirsty deck hands, bade 
them drink my health, or spend the money as they thought best. They 
seemed to think that beer was the right thing just at that time, for all hands 
left the tug, and rushed to the nearest saloon at the head of the pietymuch 
to the disgust of the master, who swore at the men, and at me, in no meas- 
ured terms. I did not hear the conclusion of his peppery remarks, but hail- 
ed a drayman, who was sitting on his team laughing at the skipper and 
crew, and throwing in a word or two of slang when an opportunity offered, 
and asked him if he wanted a job. 

“Yes, and some beer at the same time,” was the ready answer. 

“ All right. The job first, and the beer afterward. Pile those duds on 
your cart, and let us be off.” 

“ Whar to?” 

The skipper stopped a to listen to the directions, but I was de- 
termined he should not know my destination, so replied, — 

“Oh, put on the baggage, and I ’ll tell you when we get off the wharf.” 

The man loaded the few effects which I owned, and then I mounted on 
the dray, and up the pier we rattled. 

“ Stranger here?” asked the driver. 

“Yes.” 

“ Yankee or Frenchman?” 

“ Yankee.” 

“Thought so. If yer had said luggage should just took my Bible oath 
that yer was French. Only Yankees says baggage. Get up, yer lazy dev- 
il; are yer goin’ to sleep?” 

The last remark was addressed to the horse, which had stopped as though 
exhausted at the prospect before him. Every rib in his body was visible, 
and his coat was like the quills on a porcupine, never having felt brush or 
cloth. 

“ Where can I find a cheap hotel?” I asked, as we moved along through 
the crowded streets. 

“ Yer means a chop house, whate.yer com ledge, and grab when yer Hine. 
That ’s what yer means, I s’pose,” the drayman said. 

“ You have caught my meaning. Name the place.” 

“ Well, there ’s the Hen and Chickens. The lush is good, and the 
charges is moderate.” 

“Is the hotel located in a nice place?” 

“ Well, I should think it was. Near Collins Street, the banks, and all the 
swell places.” 

“ Are the charges moderate ?” 

“ A crown a day for a slap-up room, and the grub hextra. It’s a paradise 
for them what has the blunt, and the lush is good, and no mistake.” 

“ What do you mean by lush?” 


The man looked at me in a contemptuous manner, as though I was a little 
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too green to converse with an enlightened citizen of Melbourne. At length 
he answered, — 

“] s’posed that any blessed meantdrink. Where in 
the devil’s name did yer come from?” 

“San Francisco,” I answered. “They have as big rascals there as can 
be found in Melbourne, but I don’t think they call drink lush.” 

The fellow’s face clouded for a moment, then he said, — 

“Great place San Francisco. Have a cousin there. P’aps you know 
him. Darky Dunder. He’s in the crimping line.” 

“ Crimping hair?” I asked, without a smile on my face, and as grave as a 
judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts when he is not certain on a 
law point.” 

“Crimping the devil! No, he gets sailors drunk, and then ships 'em 
afore they knows it, and when they wakes up they is on the ‘bounding 
blue,’ as the poet says. Is you a poet?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, you kinder looks like one. I had a cousin once what was a poet. 
O cracky! how he could jist sling the words and beer at the same time, 
He was a pot boy in Lunnon.” 

“ Where is he now?” 

“Dead. Drank too much swipes, and seed things; and one day he said 
the devil was arter him, and he jist slashed a razor across his throat, and that 
settled him.” 

The remembrance of his cousin’s fate set the fellow to musing, and, while 
he held his tongue, I admired the broad streets, and stately buildings which 
we passed, and, just as we turned a corner, a nice-looking gentleman, who 
was waiting for us to move, looked up at me, smiled, and actually took off 
his hat, and bowed to me in the politest manner. 

I knew that he did not know me, but I returned yarn ae emnereESD 
return. I was not to be outdone in politeness. 

” Thoaght yer was a stranger here,” growled the driver. 

“So I am.” 

“Strangers don’t have the richest man in Melbourne bow to ’em, and 
take off his hat as though yer was one of the tip-top swells.” 

“Some mistake,” I replied. 

“] believe yer are givin’ me sour beer,” was the response, which, as near 
as I could understand, meant what we call “ taffy.” 

Just then an elegant carriage, with a driver and footman, in livery, came 
along, and a fine-looking old lady, glancing out of the window, saw me, 
smiled, and then bowed, and waved a lace handkerchief in greeting. 

I responded to the salute with a bow, and a flourish of my hat, which was 
really a nice Panama, that no person need to have been ashamed of. 

“Well, I’m blowed!” gasped the driver. “If this ‘ere thing keeps on I 
‘ll tell yer what I means to do.” 

“ Well, tell me.” 

“1 ll drive right up to the Government ’Ouse, that’s what I ‘Ildo. A cove 
what has rich old gals like that bow to ’em, a’n’t the kind of chicken for a 
cheap lushing crib.” 

“Yet I do not know the lady, and assure you that | never saw her before, 
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“ Not know her? Does yer mean to tell me that yer don’t know the lieu- 
tenant-governor’s wife when yer sees her?” 


“ T never saw the lady before, I am certain.” 

The driver gazed at me in silence for a moment, and then muttered “ sour 
beer,” whipped his horse, as if in revenge for my conduct, and, after a while, 
asked, — 

“Well, shall it be the Government ’Ouse or the Hen and Chickens?” 

“ First tell me,” I responded, “can I obtain a clean bed and civil treat- 
ment at the Hen and Chickens?” 

“No better in Melbourne. They is on style there, and would n’t in 
a cove like me ‘cos I don’t dress well enough; and then the lush is 
about 

“ Never mind the lush. You have told me that before.” 

“ And I 'll tell it to yer agin and agin, if 1 wants to. When a place keeps 
good stuff it had oughter be,advertised. There is lots of poor liquors sold 
here, and, if yer is on the drink, yer "ll find it out afore a great while.” 

By this time we were in such a crowded thoroughfare that I did not relish 
being perched on the team, so slipped off, and told the man that I would 
follow him to my chop house. 

“ All right,” he responded. “I hought yer would sicken of me afore 
long.” 

I walked along the sidewalk, and met many well-dressed gentlemen, some 
of whom stared at me in a very bold manner, and two or three raised their 
hats quite respectfully, and would have stopped and exchanged some words 
with me, had I not hurried on, being fearful of losing sight of the dray 
driver. 

Of course all this attention was a puzzle to me, but I thought that it was 
a genial custom of the city to show a little courtesy to strangers, and that all 
whom I met recognized meas such. In fact, one old gentleman, with a sharp 
face, thin, upright form, tall and dignified, a grizzly mustache and goatee, 
stopped directly in front of me, and said in French, with a smile, and a 
shrug of his straight shoulders, — 

“ Bon jour, monsieur.” 

“ Bon jour,” I responded, for I did not want to disappoint such a smiling 
and courteous gentleman, a Frenchman of the old school, and, perhaps, a 
member of the old régime, 

“Je suis content de vous voir ici,” the stranger continued, and bowed 
quite low, and raised his hat, and swept it through the air like a broadsword. 

Thanks to my dear mother, who had learned the French language while 
living abroad the first few years of her wedded life, I had acquired some 
knowledge of the tongue, and, therefore, knew that the French gentleman 
had said that he was very much pleased to meet me. 

“ Merci, monsieur,” I answered, “ vous étes trés polis.” 

In the mean while the confounded drayman was disappearing, and I saw 
him grin at me as though he was delighted at my being interrupted. 

“ Bon jour, monsieur,” I cried, as I tried to pass him, but he put his hat 
on his head, laid one long, bony hand on my arm, and whispered, — 

“ Attendez, monsieur. Je vousdis.” — 

“ But, confound it, I can’t wait,” I said, “and as for telling me ‘ attendez,’ 
let it go for some other time.” 
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“Ecoutez moi,” smiled the gallant Frenchman. “ When married you is 
to be on the day much hurry you is. Hey. Bien, think I should. Hey?” 

“ Yes, naturally,” wondering what the old fellow was driving at. 

“ Your fiancée, sweetheart, yours. Hey?” 

“Oh, yes,” I replied. ‘“ Je vous comprend.” 

“C’est bon. Good itis. Nice girl, little. Petite. Hey?” 

“Certainly. Never saw a nicer lady in my life.” 

I thought the old fellow mad, or love-cracked on some girl, and would hu- 
mor him to the best of his bent. 

In the mean time, the drayman had coralled his team in the gutter, and 
gone in to a saloon for a glass of beer. He could not pass one without 
stopping. His horse dropped its head, and went to sleep, for which I was 
thankful, for I feared the Frenchman would hold on to me until an earthquake 
shook him to some other part of the city. 

“ Oui,” murmured the Frenchman, “trés petite. Trés jolie. Hey. Oh, 
milord, lucky isyou. Dame. Twenty years myself younger! take her. Vot 
you calls cut out. Hey. Bonne girl. Wants title all the time. Parbleu. 
S’il vous plait, mad you is not. Hey?” 

“ Non, sans doute.” 

“ Diantre, blame her do not I, when a bon gargon like you for her love 
does ask, and makes her a lady to be. Hey?” 

“Well, I should be surprised if she did not strike her flag under the 
circumstances.” 

And then I saw that blessed drayman come out of the beer shop, and 
wipe his mouth with the back of his hand. 

“Non, non,” gesticulated the Frenchman, with a wave of his hands, 
and a movement of his shoulders that made me fear the bones would crack. 
“ Non, a Frenchman strike never a woman, and Englishman should French-. 
man like follow. You such things vil do not. Hey?” 

“ I would die first,” I answered. 

Then the lunatic seized my hand in both of his own, and pressed it most 
fervently. 

“Bon milord. Mille merci, I better know you would not. She dear to 
me, very. Friend’s daughter, old.” 

“Yes, I know. Bon ami, and all that.” 

“ Alors, go you, monsieur, to the house of your fiancée?” 

“ Well, not just at present. I have other fish to fry.” 

“Poisson! Vot? Vot de debil de poisson todo vid de fiancée? Hey?” 

He stared at me in silence for a moment, and then a smile broke over his - 
white, thin face. 

“Ah, oui. De poisson for de dinner. Oui. It now I see. It is bon. 
Go you now where?” 

“To my hotel,” with a grand air. 

“ Vel, milord, vil you for me take von little ding your wife for?” 

“ No, not today.” 

And I. attempted to pass the old gentleman, and join the drayman, but 


‘the Frenchman would not permit me to do so. 


“ Attendez, milord. C’est dommage, hurry you. Hey? The bonne pe- 
tite vil expect some dings her old amifrom. Oui. Disappoint her vil I 
not. Jamais. Prenez le vite.” 
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And, as he spoke, he thrust into my hands a small package, and then, 
with a simple, “ Au revoir, monsieur. Pas besoin de me remercier,” and 
away he went. 

“Hold on,” I said, as I run after him. “ Arretez. Wait a moment, 
will you, and listen tome? ‘There is some horrible mistake in all this. I 
am not what I seem. You have lost your téte. Your head is gone. Re- 
gardez vous, monsieur, for a moment. What are you giving me? I ama 
stranger, but I will not take you in. Will you stop a moment?” 

“ Tonight, see you will I,” was all the Frenchman would answer, and in- 
to Collins Street he went, as I thought, and entered the doors of the Mel- 
bourne club house, and I lost sight of him. 

“ Decidedly,” I said to myself, “this city is full of cranks, and that 
Frenchmap is the boss of them all.” 

Putting the package, small and compact, not larger than an under-sized 
orange, in my pocket, I walked hastily toward the drayman, but found that 
he had returned to the saloon, and was having some more beer. But he 
soon came out, and, when he saw me, remarked, — 

“ You is the swell what did not know peoplehere. Oh, yes. Sour beer.” 

“ If you keep on drinking you will smell like sour beer,” | replied; and 
then the true-hearted Briton turned on me in his wrath. 

“ Did n’t yer say that yer knows nobody? and did n't I wait for yer while 
yer gabbled with that old Frenchman? and did n’t yer make a motion for 
me to go in and have a drink, and that you 'd pay for it?” 

I did not answer the charge, and the fellow continued, — 

“ And a’n’t yer goin’ to pay me an hextra shillin’ for waitin’ ?” 

“ Yes, if you proceed, and say no more about it.” 

“All right. Yer a’n’t a bad sort of swell, if yer do salts the truth a little 
when yer wants to.” 

We turned into Elizabeth Street, and then stopped before a plain, three- 
story house, with a sign board, on which was painted, in bright, pretentious 
colors, a red-and-yellow hen and a brood of chickens. 

“"Ere yer are, sir,” said the drayman. “This is the old Hen and 
Chickens, and I ‘ope yer ‘onor won’t forget to give a willin’, ’ard-workin’ 
man a pot of beer.” 

“ Wait until I see if I can get accommodated here,” I replied, and passed 
into the tap-room, where I' encountered the head waiter, a bald-headed man, 
with immense shirt collar, and hair so red and stiff that he could have cook- 
ed a dinner by merely putting kettles on his shoulders, and splitting his 
beard and the hair around his temples for kindling wood. 

“Can l engage a room here?” I asked, as the waiter came toward me, 
and beamed warmly upon me. 

“Room, sir? Yes, sir. Vot kind of a room, sir?” 

“ A sleeping-room, quiet and comfortable.” 

“ For ’ow long, sir? Yes, sir, if you please, sir.” 

“1 don’t know. It may be for a day, and it may be fora month. I am 
undecided.” 

“ Vell, sir, ve hexpects our guests, them vot is not known to us, wich to 
pay in adwance, sir. No hoffence, sir, ’cos none is intended.” 

“TI am ready to comply with the custom. Show me the room, and let me 
see what it is like.” 
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“Yes, sir. Vill yer follow me, sir? Bill, look out for the bar a minute.” 

I liked the room. It was clean, and large enough to accommodate me, 
and my belongings. The bed was not bad, and seemed to have had fresh 
sheets put on that very morning. 

“ A crown a day,” hummed the head waiter. 

“] will take it. Let the boots bring up my luggage at once.” 

“ Yes, sir, and a shillin’ to me for showing yer the room.” 

“ Anything more?” 

“ A shillin’ to boots for bringin’ up yer luggage.” 

“ What else?” 

“ Vell, the chambermaid should n't be forgotten, sir.” 

“ Anybody else ?” 

“ Vell, sir, ve vill think of some other little hextras arter a vile,” 

“ Don’t be modest, my friend. Remember when you get a guest squeeze 
him all you can. It looks so English-like that I should grow homesick un- 
less a waiter was continually asking for fees. But go and send up my traps, 
and here is your shilling, and one for boots.” 

But I had to go down-stairs, and pay a crown to the drayman, and to 
stand the beer, but at last I was settled in the house as a lodger. But still 
I wanted an American luxury, —a warm bath, a comfortable shave, and a 
thorough shampooing. The head waiter had heard of some kind of a bath 
in Great Bourke Street, where people got scalded fora reasonable sum. He 
did n't know about it personally. He never bathed. “It vos n't ‘ealthy in 
that part of the vorld. Vould I please to order dinner?” 

No, I would not dine until I had bathed and shaved and dressed. 

Then I thought of the package that the crazy Frenchman had forced on 
me, and of the money which I had in a belt around my person. I opened 
the package, and, to my surprise, found that it consisted of an exquisite jew- 
el-box, made of pure gold, and contained a pair of diamond ear-drops, that 
were so brilliant and large I almost dropped them, so astonished was I at the 
unexpected sight. I ran to the door, and locked it, as soon as I had recov- 
ered from the effect of the first emotion, and then examined the jewels at 
my leisure. They were steel-blue, a color so rare and valuable, and must 
have weighed six carats each, and cost, as far as I could judge, in the neigh- 
borhood of twelve thousand dollars, while the box in which they were inclosed, 
a beautiful specimen of art, and made of solid gold, must have been worth 
more than a thousand dollars. 

What to do with the jewels I did not know. They had been thrust upon 
me in the most mysterious manner, and in spite of my remonstrances, yet I 
knew if they were found upon me, and I could give only my weak explana- 
tion, that the law would make short work of me. I thought the subject all 
over, and then determined to conceal the box on my person, and when I 
went to bathe to keep a sharp lookout for the crazy Frenchman, and return 
the casket to him in spite of his refusals to take it. Then I re-covered it 
with paper, and went down-stairs, feeling very serious, and rather anxious 
for my personal safety. 

“Where is the proprietor of the Hen and Chickens?” I asked of the 
head waiter. 

“ Vell, sir, ’e’s gone to a ‘oss trot, or a prize fight, I does not know 
vhich. If yer vants to leave some dosh vid ‘im I 'll take care of it.” 
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“I think a ‘bank would be the best place. Some of my money might 
be wagered on the wrong horse, or the weakest man.” 

The waiter stared at me, but did not reply. He slowly drew a glass of 
beer, and drank it, and then nodded his bald head and grinned, as much as 
to say, “ You see that I ’ma good patron of the bar when the proprietor is 
absent.” 

I went in search of a bathing establishment, and found one on Market 
Square, where I astonished the proprietor, who happened to be a barber, by 
asking for a shave, hair trimming, shampooing, and a warm bath. 

“ My hyes,” the fellow said, “ I thinks some von is habout to get married. 
I’m not in that line meself, sir, but I likes to see the young ones kinder 
mix up like ven business is good. It vould be a pity to cut off too much of 
that curly ‘air, sir. It is wery nice, sir, wery, and the ladies always goes for 
a gent vot ’as ‘air like yours, sir. Dark-brown, and wery fine, and wery 
curly, sir. As nice a ‘ead of ‘air as ever come in this establishment. I 
keeps the best in Melbourne, sir. Stranger 'ere, a’n't yer, sir?” 

“ Yes, somewhat.” 

“I thought so, sir. Vell, yer just come to the right place, and no mis- 
take. Nice smooth skin fora razor. It’s a pleasure to shave sich a cheek 
as you ‘as. Don’t shave hoften, does yer, sir?” , 

“ No, not more than once a week.” 

“ Thought not. Now if you vould let me take off that slight mustache, 
sir, it vould grow wery thick in the course of a few months. It is light, and 
no mistake, but it can be made to grow vid a little of my ‘air sprouter. 
Honly a crown a bottle, and it vill last you six months. The governor-gen- 
eral uses it every mornin’, and vould n't do vithout it, on no account vot- 
ever. His vife jist hankers arter it all the time, and all the ladies of the 
city has it on their tables.” 

“ Let the mustache alone,” I managed to say. 

“ All right, sir. 1 know that some vimmen like a man all the better if he 
has but a feeble mustache. Theysays that a ‘eavy one tickles em too 
much ven they is kissed. Don’t care for sich things meself, but some men 
does ven they is young. They gets all hover it ven they gets their hyes 
open, sir,as the sayin’ is. Now ve vill have a crack at that ‘air. Wery 
nice ‘air, and I ‘ll be wery careful of it. It's sich ‘air as the vimmin likes. 
Now some of my customers has ‘air like marlinspikes, yer know, and it is no 
pleasure to me to cut sich ‘air. But yours is so different. Quite harristo- 
cratic ‘air, sir, and no mistake. Some sich ‘air, sir, as the nobility has, 
sir.” 

“ If you won't say another word about my hair or mustache I ‘ll give you 
an extra shilling,” I said. 

“ Vell, sir, the temptation is wery great, and I ‘ll try and hearn the extra 
bob. But vena gent comes into my shop vid such a fine” — 

“ Remember,” | cried, “you are on dangerous ground.” : 

“So I am, sir. I ‘ll keep my mouth shut, sir, about the ’air, sir, and yer 
shall have no cause to complain.” 

And the fellow really kept his word; yet I can’t say that I was greatly of- 
fended at his words, for youth does like flattery as well as old age. My hair 
was trimmed and washed, and then a warm bath made me feel like a bride 
groom, as the barber said. 
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I paid the man a crown, and asked him where was the best and safest 
bank in Melbourne. 

“Vell, sir, they is hall slap bang up, but the safest of hall, sir, is, I think, 
the Horiental, on Collins Street. Jist turn to the right, and then to the 
left, go ahead a vile, and there yer is. You won't take any of my” — 

But I left him while he was extolling his hair invigorator. 

I had placed my sovereigns, one hundred of them, in a bag, for conven- 
ience sake, while the casket of diamonds I secured in my bosom, underneath 
my clothes, so that no one could steal it from me, even if ] was asleep, with- 
out disturbing me. The jewels were too valuable to run any risk by carry- 
ing them in my pockets. 

- I had to make several inquiries to find the Oriental Bank, in spite of the 
clear directions of the barber, but at last I found the building, a massive 
structure, that would have reflected honor on any stone palace in State 
Street, Boston. 1 had no difficulty in making a deposit, and in writing my 
name, so that, if I drew a check ordraft, the cashier would know that the 
signature was all right. 
_ By the time I had concluded my business it was two o’clock, and I felt as 
though a good dinner would not come amiss, for I had eaten nothing since 
ari early breakfast on board the /owa. 

I sauntered along the broad, nice streets, filled with wagons drawn by six 
and eight bullocks, some by horses, and quite frequently a mule team, of 
extra pretensions, loaded with wool, hides, fire-wood, vegetables, and fruits, 
and driven .by men who were armed with whips, six yards long, and short 
handles, not more than a foot and a half in length, but which were used 
with terrible force in the hands of the half-brutal-looking stockmen. Some- 
times I saw a native black, with only a rag tied around his waist, trotting 
beside the oxen, and punching them with short spears, if the beasts did not 
move as fast as was required by their owners. Three or four times I met 
well-dressed gentlemen, who took off their hats, and bowed quite low to me, 
and would have stopped and spoken if I had shown a disposition to ex- 
change compliments, but I had seen enough cranks for one day, and 
thought that the people of Melbourne would let me alone, and not be quite 
so civil, when my foreign air was worn off a little. Soon 1 walked, and 
raised my hat when other people did, not wishing to be outdone in civility, 
and at last gained the shelter of the Hen and Chickens, and the head 
waiter, with his hair and face redder than ever, the effect of drinking beer 
in the forenoon, took my order for dinner, and gave me a nice piece of boil- 
ed mutton (the national dish), and some very good vegetables, one of them 
new to me, and closed the entertainment with a pot of half-and-half, a bit of 
cheese, and a very good pudding, for all of which | paid four shillings. 

“If yer please, sir,” the waiter said, as 1 paid him, and dropped thrip- 
pence in his hand, as his fee for service, “shall I send to the Royal Victo- 
ria Theatres and get yer a seat for tonight ? Great attraction, sir.” 

“ What is the attraction?” I asked. 

“ Vy, sir, the Belle of Australia is to be married this ‘ere afternoon, and 
she goes to the theatre in the hevening, and the governor-general is to be 
thar, and all his haids, and the ladies, and hall the swells of the city. If yer 
has a hevenin’ suit of clothes yer can get in, but, unless yer has, it's no go.” 

I had an evening dress suit in my clothes bag, but they had not seen the 
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light of day for some time, and must be fearfully wrinkled, and I told the 
waiter so. 

“ Oh, never mind that, sir. Jist give ’em to me. I knows a cove vot vill 
take out all the vinkles, and make ’em as good as new.” 

“Well, come up-stairs, and get them, and be sure and secure me a seat. 
By the way,” I asked, as | started for my room, “who is the Belle of Aus- 
tralia to marry?” 

“Oh, a great swell. He'sa Hinglish hearl, sir, 1 ’m told, and vorth no 
end of money.” 

“ Well, he ’s a lucky man, to marry so handsome a girl, and she ’s lucky 
in obtaining a title and so much money. Hope | shall see her tonight at 
the theatre.” 

“ You ‘Il be sure to, sir. Oh, she’s a beauty, and no mistake. Hall the 
young men swear by her, she ’s so awful lovely.” 

I smiled, and went to my room, and, after giving the waiter my dress suit, 
to be restored to its original freshness, and requesting him to furnish me 
with a white necktie, and a light-colored pair of gloves, I felt so sleepy that 
I laid down, and went to sleep, and did not awaken until six o’clock, when | 
found my clothes at the door, all ready, and looking quite nice, in spite of a 
long voyage. 

I dressed, and went down to the coffee-room, where Thad a cup of tea, 
received my ticket, and a remark from the head waiter that I looked “ wery 
much like a bridegroom, and that he vished | vas.” 

“ There won't be a better lookin’ swell in the theatre than vot you is,” he 
asserted ; and I did not contradict him, but the fellow received half a crown 
for his trouble and flattery. ‘“’Ere is a vite rose for yer buttonhole. The 
chambermaid she sent it vid her regards. Blest if she ha’n’t taken a shine 
to you.” 

I thanked the girl, and went into the street to look at the city by gaslight, 
as the curtain did not rise until eight o’clock. 1 walked around, a light 
shawl over my shoulders, and, when | came in front of the Melbourne club- 
house, stopped to admire the building. It was then twilight, but on each 
side of the entrance two great lights showed the surroundings as plain as 
day. 

Just as I stopped a light covered team drove up to the door. It was 
drawn by two dark horses, which looked as though they could trot, and, 
while I was admiring the animals, the door of the Melbourne opened, and 
three men came down the steps. They passed close to me, and the middle 
one, a young fellow, glanced at me, and started back, and I must confess 
that I was also astonished, for the youngster looked very much like me, as 
far as I could judge. Then one gentleman said, — 

“For God’s sake, my lord, do not hang back now. Your life, your fu- 
ture happiness, and everything, depends upon you. Get out of the city as 
quick as you can. Go to Gelong by land. This team will driye you all 
night, and in the morning you will be safe. I would not give a shilling for 
your life if you are found in the city tomorrow morning. That old French- 
man will carve you into mincemeat, and the brother and father riddle you 
with bullets. No one can ill treat the Belle of Australia and live. Every 
hand will be against you, and your death will be only a matter of hours, not 
days. Now go. Think of your mother, the countess, and go.» We will 
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send everything to ‘you at Gelong, and keep your secret. Get out of the 
country as soon as you can, and don’t return to it.” 

“ But, doctor, I did n’t mean to throw off like this, you know,” cried the 
person who was addressed as “my lord.” “Of course I can’t marry her, 
but, damn it, you know, I like her, and was only having a little fun.” 

“ Will you go, my lord?” cried the others; and they forced him into the 
vehicle, and struck the horses, and they were off like a shot. 

The two gentlemen stood gazing after the carriage, until the sound of the 
horses’ feet had died away. Then they whispered together for a long time, 
and at length turned to enter the club-house. As they did so, their eyes 
fell upon my face, and one of the gentlemen threw up his arms, and uttered 
a loud, wailing cry. 

“ My God!” he said, “he has come back to death and dishonor.” 


4A RONDEAU: A COMEDY. 


BY H. C. FAULKNER. 


Scene.— A Drawinc-Room. 


DraMaTis PERSONaZ.— ERATO AND A CHORUS OF SUPPLIANTS. 
OF SUPPLIANTS (eagerly). 


H, please ~ sing ! 


You that : only sing by note. 
SECOND SUPPLIANT. 
Is that the snag? We are afloat, 
For here is music all unrolled. 
CHORUS OF SUPPLIANTS. 
Such notes as nightingales have trolled 
Are but the dross before the gold 
Of brilliant song from thy fair throat. 
please do 
RATO ( yieldin 
You flatterers ! are bold. 
THIRD SUPPLIANT. 
Our hearts but speak Prithee unfold 
Some tender melody to float 
For aye through dreams. 


CHorus (expectantly). 


ERATO (singing). 

, “ Darling, 1 am growing old.” 
Cuorus (clamorousl; 

Oh, please do sing 


New-Yorx Crrv, Novemsrr, 1882, 


ay 
a I have a cold. 
First SUPPLIANT. 
os We know you jest. 
ERATO. 
e You know I told 
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A NOBLE SACRIFICE. 
A TALE OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BY SINCLAIR. 


Bob.” 
“ Hollo yourself.” 

“ Anything new today?” 

“Not a thing. It has been awfully dull, 
and I have n’t heard any news today. 

“Well, as you don’t seem to be able to 
stir me up a murder or two or anything else 
equally lively and interesting, 1 shall mean- 
der up town,” 

And suiting the deed to the words I left 
to go to my office. 

Before I go any further I will take the 
liberty of introducing myself. I was, at the 
time I am writing of, the police reporter on 
a large Washington daily. The young man 
whom I was addressing was one of the tele- 

hone operators at Police Headquarters, — 

b Richards, — and our conversation took 

lace in the telephone room in that building. 
t was my regular custom to drop in at Po- 
lice Headquarters every afternoon about 
four o'clock, get what news I could there, 
and then, wending my way up to the office, 


tura in whatever “copy” I might have col-. 


lected during the afternoon. 

It was a utiful day at the commence- 
ment of May. The countless number of 
little parks for which Washington is so just- 
ly famous looked lovely in their new spring 
suits; the trees were one mass of verdant 
foliage; the birds sang their brightest lays 
as if hailing with satisfaction the return of 
warm weather; Pennsylvania Avenue was 
thronged with a gay crowd of handsomely 
dressed and beautiful women, — women that 
one can see only in Washington, — in fact 
it was an enlivening scere, and one that 
might make a man, unless he was a chronic 
dyspeptic, forget his troubles for the nonce. 

I walked along the avenue, recognizing 

uaintance, an ng “ jowl” 
vith many a dletingwiched public man. 
Presently the president drove t in an 
open landau, drawn by a pair of handsome 
bays. Several people raised their hats to 
him, and he acknowledged the salutation by 
gracefully bowing. Senators, Congressmen, 
cabinet ministers, heads of bureaux, govern- 
ment clerks, elegant young dandies, fashion- 
able ladies, members of the demi monde, 
gamblers, and lobbyists, some on foot, and 
some in eetingtte many of whom were dis- 
tinguishable from the common crowd by 


their dress or bearing, were all being drawn 
by various ways to one common »— din- 
ner. 

As for myself I never allowed my meals 
to bother me, and being most irregular in 
my habits it made very little difference to 
me whether I got my prandial meal half an 
hour earlier or later. So I leisurely strolled 
along, a good cigar in my mouth, and my 
eye open for an “item.” 

Near the corner of Ninth Street I was ar- 
rested by the sight of an object which has 
before this caused older heads than mine to 

use in their journey through life—a 
peautiful woman, 

Coming toward me was a lady and gentle- 
man, “A daugther of the gods, divinely tall,” 
was she. Very fair, with blue eyes, an exqui- 
site complexion, and light golden hair, she 
was attired in a dress of purple plush that 
fitted her form faultlessly. There was such 
ease and grace in her every movement, and 
her bearing was so patrician, that no one 
could see her without being struck by her 
beauty. It would puzzle the ordinary male, - 
I think, to describe her hat. I only know 
that in the rapid glance I cast at her I 
thought that bewitching was the only word 
that properly described it. The only jewel 
ry she was a pair of large solitaire diamond 
earrings. Her hands were gioved in long 
gray kids, in her left hand she carried a 
dainty lace parasol. Her companion’s ap- 

arance was not less striking than her own. 

e was very tall, nearly six feet I imagined, 
with a lithe, well-proportioned figure. He 
was as dark as his companion was fair, with 
a heavy Slack mustache and a pair of pierc- 
ing black eyes. He wore a suit of the lat- 
est cut of imported gray goods, his hat, 
gloves, boots, and jewelry, .all bespoke a 
man of means, but there was nothing loud or 
flashy about his appearance. The lady I 
took to be an American, the gentleman a 
Spaniard. | 

As they me I must confess I was 
impertinent enough to stare the lady full in 
the face, and afterward to turn and watch 
the backs of their figures until they were 
out of sight. My first thoughts were to turn 
and follow them, but my engagements pre- 
vented me from doing so, and I felt a repug- 
nance in playing the of spy. Still I 
was deeply interested in knowing who the 
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handsome couple were, and my fancy imme- 
diately began to weave a little romance 
round them. “Were they husband and 
wife?” I asked myself. No, I thought 
not. “Was she married?” Yes, I was 
certain of that. So, some gay Lothario 
with another man’s wife. And yet the-face 
was too pure and innocent for me to attri- 
bute anything bad to its possessor. “Who 
were they then?” I was acquainted with 
nearly everybody worth knowing; if they 
were residents I should have met or heard 
of them before, so of course they must be 
strangers. 

1 got up to the office, and turned in my 
copy to the city editor. I looked at the as- 
signment book, and found [| was marked 
down for a scientific society lecture. It was 
a very dry and to me uninteresting subject. 
Although I heard the lecturer discourse 
about “ molecules” and “atoms,” and me- 
chanically wrote, yet my thoughts followed 
that picture of female loveliness, and her 
face appeared on the paper. At last Mr. 
Dryasdust closed his notes, I hastily put 
my papers in my pocket, and left the build- 
ing. 1 then went to the various hotels, and, 
by cautious inquiries addressed to the clerks, 
sought to find out if the objects of my search 
had registered. But my interrogations elic- 
ited no information. 

My principal duties on the paper were to 
look after “crimes and casualities ” (I was 
familiarly known round the office as “ Hor- 


rors”), but in addition I had the usual mis- ], 


cellaneous work that falls to the lot of every 
reporter in a large city. During the next 
couple of weeks | was at cabinet ministers’ 
receptions, balls, private parties, and din- 
ners, and my one hope was that I might 
meet either the lady or gentleman, and find 
out more about them. cannot tell why I 
was so interested; it is one of those myste- 
rious things that no one knows, | only 
know that all my energies were aroused to 
find out who and what they were. 

It must have been nearly three weeks 
after the day I have first mentioned at the 
commencement of this “ o’er true tale,” that 
] was sitting in the office writing up the ac- 
count of a most cold-blooded murder that 
had occurred just after the evening papers 
went to press that afternoon. I had finish- 
ed a column article, and threw myself back 
in my chair prepared to find solid comfort 
in the enjoyment of a pipe. I had taken 
some half bonne whiffs when the telephone 
rang out. The office boy went to answer it, 
and called out, — 

Horrors, you ’re wanted.” 

went to the instrument, and inqui 

Well, what do you 

“Is that you, Frank?” came back the 
well-known voice of Bob Richards, who was 
on duty that night at headquarters. 


“ Yes,” I replied. 

“ Just received a despatch, that the body 
of a woman has been taken out of the river, 
and is at the Georgetown station. You had 
better go after it.” 

“ Much obliged. O. K.” 

And I hung up the instrumenton the 
hook. 

Putting a cigar in my mouth, I took the 
next car, and reached my destination in 
about twenty miautes. In front of the sta- 
tion house was the usual morbid and curi- 
ous crowd of small boys, men, and women, 
that always congregate whenever anything 
exciting or horrible is going on. Nodding 
to the lieutenant, who was standing in the 
office, I asked where the “ stiff” was. 

* Out in the shed,” he said, pointing toward 
the rear. “J guess you know your way.” 

I had been there too often on similar 
ghastly errands not to know it, and so walk- 
ed leisurely over to a little outhouse in the 
yard. At the door stood a policeman, who, 
recognizing me, touched his hat, and open- 
ing the door disclosed the interior of the 
shed, a small, low, white-washed building, 
empty except in the centre stood a board on 
trestles on which lay s»mething cover- 
ed by a white sheet. A reporter becomes 
hardened to scenes of suffering, and the 
sight of death, and it was in a very heartless 
tone that I said to the pcliceman, — 

“ Young or old, pretty or homely?” 

“ Indeed she is pretty and quite young.” 

I lifted up the corner of the sheet that 
covered the face, and letting it drop, with a 
cry of amazement reeled almost to the door. 

“Wot ’s the matter?” said the policeman, 
calm and itmperturbable as every well-regu- 
lated policeman should be. 

Regaining my composure almost instant- 
ly, I replied, — 

“She reminds me of some one I once 
knew.” 

Again urged by the terrible fascination I ap- 

roached the corpse, and throwing the sheet 

ck gazed ou the lovely teatures of the wo- 
man who had made such an impression on 
me. Long and ardently | on the 
face, looking in the cold lor of death 
even more beautiful than when 1 had last 
seen it in the full flush of health. Never 
had fancy of painter conceived, nor artist 
painted, nor sculptor modeled a lovelier im- 
age of an angel than her who lay in this 
miserable little shed. The features were in 
perfect repose, and looked like chiseled 
marble. Not a scar or mark was visible, 
and it was evident the body had only been 
in the water a very short time, as it was not 
bloated or discolored, I threw back the 
sheet still farther. The woman had on a 
blue French bunting which clung to her 
form like Grecian drapery, and showed its 
graceful curves. The heavy golden hair 
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hung down in luxuriant profusion over the 
breast, and seemed to frame the face, and in- 
crease its statuesque appearance by the 
contrast. A fly settled on her forehead. I 
lightly brushed it off with my handkerchief. 
I feared it might disturb her sleep, Yes, 
she slept, but it was the sleep that knows 
no awakening. 

Sorrowfully I re-entered the station. It 
seemed to me as if the beautiful woman I 
left behind me was a part of my own life. 
If she had been a near and dear friend | 
could not have been more grieved. J soon 
gleaned what facts were known. Some 
men out in a boat had seen a dark object 
floating on the river. To their horror they 
discovered it to be a woman's body. They 
had taken it to the bank, and communicated 
with the police. How it came there or who 
‘she was nobody knew. In the office, talk- 
ing with the lieutenant, was James Clarke, 
the oldest detective on the force. Drawing 
Clarke aside I told him what I knew about 
the case, and that I had suspicions of foul 

lay. We agreed that we would say noth- 
ng about it until the inquest was held next 
day. So I returned to the office, and wrote 
a short paragraph of the finding of the body, 
and grew eloquent over the dead’s surpass- 
ing loveliness, which provoked the facetious 
remark from the city editor that “ Horrors 
was mashed again, and this time on a stiff,” 
whereat the other boys laughed. 

Next day I repeated to the coroner what 


I had told Clarke the night before. At 
Clarke’s request the coroner decided he 
would not cal] me, but ordered a post mortem 


to be made. The fost mortem revealed a 
remarkable state of things. Nota trace of 
poison nor any natural cause was found 
that could have produced death. The vari- 
ous organs were in perfect condition. It 
was the general verdict of the surgeons who 
assisted at the operation that death had en- 
sued before the body was placed in the wa- 
ter; there was neither water nor sand in the 
lungs; the stomach was natural; |the | heart, 
except for a slight venous congestion, was 
normal. What was the cause of death 
then? myers their investigations they 
arrived at the following theory, a theory 
that seemed rational :— 

The deceased had been placed under the 
influence of a powerful anesthetic, what the 
physicians declined to state, but believed it 
to be ether. In this condition she had been 
put in the water, and, without a struggle, 
quietly passed away. There was a slight 
predisposition to heart disease, the ether 
had at once attacked that organ, and acted 
with the deadly results, 

These facts: being laid before the ju 
they returned the usual verdict of “ deat 
at the hands of some person or persons un- 
known.” The woman’s identity was com- 


ely lost. Her underclothing, all very 
ne, was unmarked; she was dead, and 
seemed not to have left a single clew behind 
her. The police department kept all her . 
clothes, and took her photograph. I obtained 

rmission from the coroner to cut off a 
ong tress, which I carefully tied up, and put 
away. The affair created great excitement 
for afew days; the authorities offered five 
hundred dollars’ reward for the detection of 
her murderers; then the matter dropped, 
and there were few people outside of police 
officials who ever gave the nameless woman, 
resting in a pauper’s grave, a single thought. 
But I had not forgotten her. Her memo 
haunted me constantly, and do what 
would, she seemed to call on me to track 
her murderers to theirdoom. I agreed with 
Clarke that we would work up the case, but 
we had so little to make a start on that it 
seemed almost hopeless that we should ever 
bring the villains to justice. After makin 
a few preliminary oe, and being foil 
at every turn, we determined to bide our 
time, and trust to circumstances. Of one 
thing I was certain: I should meet the dark- 
complexioned man again. 

Two years rolled round, years that had 
been busy ones with me, and left me very 
little time to think about that lovely face, 
Save for a tress of en hair, which I 
sometimes gazed at, | believed the occur- 
rence to have been almost the imagination . 
of my fancy. Clarke and I occasionally 
talked the matter over, but we had no hope 
now that justice would ever be done. It 
was one of those mysterivus crimes with 
which police annals are always tull, and 
which never are detected. 

It was in the winter at the very height of 
the season that I went one night to Ford’s 
Opera House. It was the first appearance 
in Washington of a world-renowned sopra- © 
no in Italian opera, and, as a consequence, 
the house was crowded by the fashionable 
world. In the intermission between the 
first and second acts I strolled round the 
main aisle back of the parquet, making a 
note of the distinguished people present. 
The president and a party of ladies and 
gentlemen were in the left-hand lower box. 
In the opposite box was the British minis- 
ter and his daughter. The other boxes had 
equally prominent people in them. Among 
the audience I noticed three or four cabinet 
ministers, several assistant secretaries, the 
heads of — important bureaux, a majori- 
ty of the diplomatic corps and society gen- 
erally. But in all that vast audience there 
was one face that riveted my attention, and 
caused every drop of blood in my body to 
rush in a wild torrent to my heart. In the 
fifth row from the stage, in the end seat, sat 
the man whom I had last seen on that mem- 


orable May afternoon two years ago. He. 
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looked supremely handsome and supremel 
indifferent, in fact, I thought, a trifle bor 
Occasionally he would raise his opera giass- 


es and survey the house, but never more | the 


than for a few seconds atatime. He was 
in evening dress, a set of very handsome 
diamond studs in his shirt bosom, and a 
diamond solitaire ring of unusual size and 
brilliance on the little finger of his left hand. 
His right hand was gloved. These details 
I took in in a minute. Asa reporter had 

uired the faculty of catching details and 
striking points by one rapid glance. Again 
I looked at his face. as I mistaken in 
my man? No, a thousand times no. I 
should have hnown that face anywhere, and 
I felt as certain as mortal could be that the 
man I longed to stand face to face with was 
within an arm's length. 

The overture to the second act com- 
menced, and the man’s eyes were instantly 
fixed on the orchestra. I at once made up 
my mind as to what course to pursue. Go- 
ing to the box office I asked permission to 
use the telephone, and was placed in con- 
nection with police headquarters. 

“Is Clarke there ?” I asked. 

“ No,” was the reply, “he left here about 
ten minutes ago, and said he was going 
right home.” 

I then ordered a district messenger 
to be immediately sent to the theatre. While 
waiting for him, I wrote the following note: 


“ Clarke,— Come here at once; have 


struck important clew in that matter. Bear- | said 


er has a carriage. If not lome come to my 

office as soon as you get this, and wait for 

me. Most important that I see you tonight. 
FRANK.” 


Giving my note to the boy I put him in a 
hack, and told the driver where to take him, 
Es the man an extra reward if he 
ost no time about it. My instructions to 
the boy were explicit. If Clarke should be 
out and it was not known where he had 

ne he was to leave the note, with strict in- 

unctions that it be given to Clarke as soon 
© came in, and report to me. If it was 
known where Clarke was, he was to try and 
find him. 


that I had before noticed. A few minutes 
afterward one of the ushers told me | was 
wanted outside. To my joy I found Clarke 


re. 
“ What is it?” he said. 

“Wait a minute.” 

Having paid the boy, and dismissed the 
hack, I drew Clarke aside, and told him of 
my discovery. 

“ Are you sure that he is the man?” 

“TI can swear to it.” 

* All mght, then. Let me see him, and I 
will tell you what our future plans must be.” 

I told Clarke I would enter the house first, 
and that he should stroll over to me, and I 
would point out the man. Taking up 
my station again, 1 was in a few minutes 
ee by the correspondent of one of the 

ew-York dramatic papers, and the busi- 
bess manager of the opera t We be- - 
gan discussing the merits of the perform- 
ance when Clarke joined us. Introductions 
followed between him and the manager, and 
then I drew attention to the many hand- 
some women in the audience. Clarke took 
the cue at once. 

“Yes,” he said, “but there are a lot of 
handsome men here tonight.” 

“I think,” replied the manager, “ Wash- 
ington can show as many beautiful women 


boy | and handsome men as any city in the coun- 


I pointed out several distinguished-look- 


ing men, naming each of them, and then, 
letting my eye wander over the house, 


“ By the way, there is a face that would 
delight a painter. Look at that man in the 
end chair of the fifth row. What do you 
think of it, Clarke?” 

The party all looked at the man, and 
Clarke narrowly scanned him. A little 
more casual conversation followed, and then 
the curtain was rung up for the third act. 

“If that is your man,” said Clarke, in an 
undertone, “and he has had anything to do 
with that business, we have got a determined 
man to deal with.” 

“I tell you I am as certain that the per- 
son sitting yonder is the man I saw on the 
avenue with the drowned lady as I am that 
we are standing here. But what are we to 


Leaving word with the door-keeper that | do? 


I was to be sent for immediately the boy re- 
turned, I entered the Opera House. The 
man I was so deeply interested in was hang- 
ing on every note that fell from the prima 
donna's lips. When she fimshed her air he 
applauded her com amore, but yet with an 
easy and polished air. I could see that he 
was a musical critic, and that evidentiy mu- 
sic was one of his ruling passions. The act 
closed, and I stood there watching to see 
whether my gentleman would go out or not. 
No, there he sat with that same d/2sé air 


“Wait until the opera ends, then I will 
tell you.” 

On any other occasion I should have en- 
joyed the opera immensely, but it was im- 
possible for me that night to pay any atten- 
tion to the music. I could not keep my 
eyes off the man, so fearful was I that he 
might give us the slip, and counted the min- 
utes, oe ae | the opera never would come 
to anend. At last to my relief the heroine 
died, and the green curtain was rung down. 

“ Now, then,” said Clarke, “keep an eye 
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on that fellow’s movements; don’t let him 
give us the rg 

I watched him making his way up the 
aisle, and when he reached the door Clarke 
and I were by his side. Shaking off the 
hackmen who clustered round him, he walk- 
ed up the avenue at a brisk pace, we follow- 
ing ‘him, At the —— House he entered, 
and, going up to the desk, asked for the key 
of number 279. I had heard the number, 
and, turning to the register, saw that the oc- 
— of number 279 was Mr. Henry St. 
John, New York City. Before he had reach- 
ed the elevator, Clarke was by his side, and, 
touching him lightly on the arm, said, — 

“ Excuse me, Mr. St. John, I wish to have 
a few words private conversation with you, 
Shall 1 accompany you to your room ?” 

St. John lifted his eyebrows, and turned 
on his questioner. 

“I think you must be mistaken, sir, in 
the person you are addressing. I don’t 
know you.” 

And ke moved toward the elevator. 

His words and manner implied, “I don’t 
want to know you.” 

“I beg your pardon,” answered Clarke 
very quietly,“ 1am not mistaken. I have 
something very important to tell you, and 
you will do well to give me a private inter- 
view.” 

“ Why must it be tonight? and why can’t 
I talk to you in the reading-room?” 

“ Because the business must be settled to- 
night, and the reading-room is too public.” 

St. John again looked at his determined 
questioner, and Clarke stood the gaze with- 
out flinching. 

“ Follow me,” was St. John’s brief reply. 

“This gentleman will go with us,” said 
Clarke, turning tome. - 

St. John did not condescend to answer, 
but entered the elevator, and we followed 
him. On the second floor he had a par'or 
and bedroom, and, having entered his apart- 
ments, and lit the gas, he asked in the most 
icy tones for Clarke to explain his business. 
He stood leaning on a table in the centre of 
the room as he asked this question. Clarke 
crossed the room, and, putting his hand in 
his pocket, drew out a photograph, and ask- 
ed St rag if he had ever seen it before. 
St. John slowly took it, and glanced at 
it, then an awful pallor came into his face, 
and he trembled all over like a leaf, He 
swayed backward and forward as if he were 

ing to drop, then his face grew livid, and 
thought the man would choke. Letting 
the photograph fall on the floor he sank 1n- 
to a sofa, and, covering his face with his 
hands, said, — 

“ My God, again does she a: 4 

Clarke said nothing, but, picking up the 
photograph, touched St. John on the shoul- 

and 


“ My name is James Clarke; I am a met- 
ropolitan police detective. I arrest you in 
connection with the murder of the woman 
whose pooper’ you have just seen.” 

At these words up started St. John, his 
= flashing, and looking, despite his agita- 
tion, handsomer than ever. 

“Arrest me? What do you mean? Sit 
down and explain yourself.” 

He spoke calmly and distinctly, Clarke 
drew up a chair to the table. Fixing his 
eye on St. John he continued, — 

“Two years ago last May you and that 
lady were seen on the avenue together.” 

“ Who saw us?” asked St John wildly. 

Without heeding the interruption, Clarke 
went on, — 

“ That was the last seen of either of you 
until some weeks later when the woman’s 
dead body was found floating in the Poto- 
mac. The doctors argeed that the woman 
was murdered before being put in the water. 
In view of all these circumstances I must 
arrest In the proper place you will 
bave a chance to vindicate yourself, Come 


with me peacefully, and there will be no 
scandal. Resist, and 1 shall have to em- 
ploy force.” 


St. John pomd up and down the room 
once or twice, ob q halting in front of 
Clarke, said, — 

“Listen to what I havetosay. Iama 
member of the old and wealthy St. John 
family of New York; that I am what I pro- 
fess to be can very easily be ascertained. 
The woman whose portrait you showed me 
was to have been my wife. I havea twin 
brother so much like me that no one can 
tell us apart. He fell in love with the girl, 
and determined to marry her, but, as the 
lady was a variety actress, such a mar- 
riage would have been a terrible indignity in 
the eyes of my aristocratic reiatives. The 
engagement, therefore, was kept a profound 
secret, my fiancée retired from the stage, and 
an early day was set for our marriage. By 
some means or other, how I do not know, 
my brother found out my betrothed’s resi- 
dence, and personating himself for me— 
that could easily be done without fear of de- 
tection —he married her and left New York 
without leaving a clew behind him. I was 
near!y distracted when I learned what had 
but, gentlemen” (and St John’s 
voice shook with emotion), “all my life I have 
been made the victim of my brother’s mis- 
deeds. From the day he left New York to 
the present I have not heard a word from 
him. I have finished my story, and I am 
willing to go with you. Spare me as much 

ublic notoriety as possible. I wish to go 
n my bedroom for a few minutes to get 
some papers, and then I will accompany . 

uu,” 
Saying these words he turned, and enter- 
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ed his bedroom. I heard him unlockin 

his valise, then there was a brief period o 
quiet, and then | heard a dull, heavy thud, 
as if of a body falling to the ground. Rush- 
ing in, Clarke and I found St. John stretch- 
ed on the floor lifeless, a tiny vial tightly 
clasped in his right hand. There was a 
heavy, sickly odor in the room that told me 
at once what death-dealing instrument had 
been used. Stooping down, I raised the 
dead man’s head, and, placing my hand over 
his heart, found that it had ceased to beat, 
and that life was quite extinct, Taking the 
vial out of his hand, I found it contained, as 
I had imagined, hydrocyanic acid, and knew 
that a doctor’s services would be of no 
avail. Clarke and I held a consultation, 
and, comprehending that St. John had sacri- 


ficed himself to save the family name, deter- 
mined on cur part to shield the facts from 
the public gaze. We notified his relatives 
of the sad affair, and I privately informed 
his cousin, who came on to Washington, of 
the real cause of hisdeath. This gentleman 
told the coroner that there was a tendenc 
to heart disease in the family, and that it 
was their urgent request that no fost mor- — 
tem be held. The coroner accordingly gave 
a certificate of death from natural causes, 
and except Clarke, St. John’s cousin, and my- 
self, no one knew the real cause of death. 


Years have passed since that tragic event 
happened, but I can never think of it with- 
out regarding it as one of the noblest sacri- 
fices I have ever beard of. 


FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 


the lower orders of being were 
created first, invertebrata, fishes, rep- 
tiles, birds, the mammalia, and then man, 
geology abundantly demonstrates that each 
was a distinct creation, and, moreover, that 
each order, so far from developing itself in- 
,to a higher, after reaching a given point, de- 
generates. The insects were anciently 
much larger and more numerous than at 
present. So with the fishes, they were [in- 
vested with characteristics of a higher or- 
der than those of the presentera. During 
the carboniferous period some of these at- 
tained to an enormous size, The same may 
be said of the reptiles. Think of the nee 
saurians that swarmed the earth during the 
Oolitic period! And then the birds! 
There are footprints of birds in the red 
sandstones of Connecticut that measure 
eighteen inches in length, and thirteen in 
breadth, indicating a stride of about six 
feet in the creature that impressed them, 
which, according to Professor Owen, must 
have stood from eleven to twelve feet high, 
the extreme height of the great African el- 
ephant, So also the animals; the mam- 
moths, and mastodons, the enormous dino- 
therium, and colossal megatherium, greatly 


exceeded in bulk the largest animals of the 
present day. The same truth is seen also 
in contrasting the present with the ancient 
flora. The flora of the coal treasures was 
the richest and most luxuriant the world has 
ever seen. 

Man is the great ante-typical existence. 
In him all the types seem to centre, and to 
find their fulfillment. Oken asserts that he 
is the sum total of all the animals. Not 
only was he created last, but, according to 
the most eminent anatomists, the human. 
brain, the seat of intelligence, in many is 
built up by a wonderful process, Following 
the exact order in creation, it assumes in 
succession the form of the brain of a fish, of 
a reptile, of a bird, of a mammiferous quad- 
ruped, and, finally, it takes upon it its 
unique character as a human brain. More- 
over, since the earliest creation of man, 
not the least perceptible change has taken 
place, going to show that he is in any way 
progressing into another and different being 
of a higher and more perfect organization. 
Man stands at the head of the animal crea- 
tion, as lord of this lower world, its crowning 
object, and possessing his Creator’s like- 
ness. 
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YEARS THAT HAVE 
GONE. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH. 


A requiem for the years gone by! 
With rains that beat, and winds that 
moan, 
We "ll join in mournful melody. 


Where are the forms that used to si. 
Beside us in the firelight’s blaze ? 
Where 1s their laugh, theit merry ¢> 
wit, [not praise? 
Their noble worth, which sought 
Gone! Yet their presence seems 
to come, (hearth : 
And linger with us round the 
They flit about us in our home, ¥ 
And share our sadness — and our 
our mirth. 


New York, 1882. 
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PRIVATEERS OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE EXPLOITS OF TWELVE OF 
THE MOST CELEBRATED. 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY For BALtov’s Montuty MAGazine 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER.- 


IV.— THE 


7 Dolphin, of Baltimore, was a fine 
ten-gun topsail schooner, as graceful in 
the water as the fish for which she was 
named. She had a great spread of canvas, 
and those long, jaunty yards above her fore- 
and-aft foresail gave her a saucy and im- 
posing look. 

One day, somewhere in the neighborhood 
of Bermuda, she commenced a little series 
of adventures which became both exciting 
and important t» the sixty resolute fellows 
who trod her decks. 

“ Sail, ho!” announced the chap who had 
the look-out at her fore-topgallant-crosstrees. 

And the privateer bore up for the stranger, 
who, to the disappointment of ‘he tars, 
proved to be only an innocent old Dane from 
Copenhagen for some one of our Southern 


rts. 

The chasing of vessels, only to find them 
neutrals, was always sure to bring growls 
from the old “ canvas-backs ” forward, who 
felt as if every ship “raised” ought to be 
English, and that she ange them by 

ving to be anything else. 

There Lene that might have 
made good picking!” they said, as the flag 
of little Denmark went up in answer to the 
privateer’s shot across the forefoot. “ That 
fellow might just as easy have been a John 
Bull with a hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of stuff under hatches !” 

Nevertheless, the good Dane had intelli- 
gence for them which proved a set-off to the 
chagrin occasioned by the sight of her en- 
sign. She had just fallen in with a large 
British convoy from the West Indies. 

“It looked so pig,” he said, “ash sefen 
or eight miles. I dinks dere vas more ash 
dirdy-sefen or vordy shibs, mit so many 
man-of-var ash I don’t know. Dey vas on 
der bort dack, mit so schmall liddle preeze 
ash nodink at all. 1 vas gount dem ash | 
sail droo right in der mittle, unt somedimes 
dere vas dirdy-dree unt dirdy-sigx unt dirdy- 
sefen unt more ash vordy-dwo.” 

From this statement the main fact of the 


‘case appeared tolerably distinct, whatever 


DOLPHIN. 


confusion might remain arithmetically, after 
the various counts of the honest northman; 
and so, thanking the sturdy skipper for his 
report, the commander of the Dolphin bore 
away in quest of the game. 

The occasion was one calculated to stir 
every heart on board, not only with the ex- 
pectation of profit, but with that thrill which 
accompanies an undertaking of great danger. 
Of course, the merchantiren, beside being 
themselves well armed, were guarded by 
watchful men-of-war, which would chase 
anything that might approach the fleet in 
the shape of a privateer; so that any at- 
tempt to swoop down upon the prey, even 
in the night, must be extremely periious. 

On the day following, the sky thickened, 
and it began to blow so heavily that the 
Dolphin was obliged to furl everything ex- 
cept her close-reefed fore-topsail, under 
which she scud before the tempest. A fore- 
topsail, in such a case, is a most useful sail 
on board a schooner, — so high that there is 
no danger of its getting becalmed in the 
trough of the sea, and so well forward as to 
lessen the vessel’s inclination to broach-to. 

Hour after hour the privateer ran before 
the gale, now with her tafferel hidden in 
foam and the cutwater flung on high, and 

in with the martingale entirely hidden as 
she pen headlong down the side of the 
swell. 

But at length the fore-yard was discover- 
ed to be sprung in the slings; so that it be- 
came necessary to start the topsail sheets, 
man the clewlines and buntlines, and try to 
take in the sail. 

Even the elements seemed often to show 
a partiality for the privateersmen, as if they 
had been the especial favorites of Neptune, 
and, just at this moment, there occurred, be- 
tween the hard puffs of the gale, a lull more 
decided than usual. The chain sheets were 
let go, and, upon the instant, the flap ing 
canvas was hauled up to the topsail 3 

As many of the hands as could lie beside 


each other upon the dancing spar were then 
sent aloft; and, beneath the stout arms of 
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the Yankee tars, the sail was smothered, 
and made snug in the gaskets without the 
starting of a seam. 

The driving rain and Spray so thickened 
the atmosphere, that no object could have 
been made out a quarter of a mile from the 
vessel, It was as if the sky had shut down 
closely upon all sides, reducing the visible 
deep to a small, round lake, in frightful agi- 
“tation. 

As the men finished their work aloft, a 
loud exclamation from one of them caused 
all the others to turn their faces toward the 
point which he indicated. There, dead 
ahead, and scarcely a hundred fathoms off, 
looined up an exceedingly heavy ship, lying- 
to under a close-reefed main-topsail ! 

The gale being from the southwest, she 
lay tumbling with her head to the south- 
ward, every sea that struck the bluff of her 
high, black bows sending a sheet of drench- 
ing spray away over her fore-yard. The 
privateer, running square before the wind, 
appeared in a fair way to strike the stranger 
as she might have struck some giant rock ; 
but no sooner was the position of things 
perceived from the Dolphin’s deck than the 
danger was provided against. 

It would not answer to make any consid- 
erable sheer in such a wind and sea, or the 
schooner would be tripped under the quar- 
ter, and either dismasted or tumbled on her 
beam-ends. But, carefully, the American 
commander turned his wheel to starboard 
sufficiently to carry him clear of the ship’s 
quarter. 

As the Dolphin rushed by, a large num- 
ber of English faces looked wondcringly 
down upon her fiom the bulwarks above; 
while no less wonderingly the eyes of the 
pats Yankees were turned upon this no- 

le representative of Britain’s naval power, 
tumbling and wallowing not thirty fathoms 
away. fe was plain that she could be noth- 
ing less than a sg sense yp No mere 
ee would have loomed up so frowning- 
. Those on the privateer’s topsail yard look- 
ed down with intense interest on the long, 
wide deck of the enemy, and blessed the 
wind and sea which were just at tat mo- 
ment their best friends. A warfare of the 
elements had made a truce in that of men. 

The gale soon afterward blew out; but, 
with a succession of light breezes and calms, 
the wéather continued thick. With the go- 
ing down of the swell, the Dolphin crossed 
a new fore-yard in place of the one she had 


sprung, and was soon in ship-shape condi- 
tion. 
It appeared likely that she had 


through the British fleet, which was, no 
doubt, greatly scattered; but, as the haze 
still interfered with observation, nothing 


could be aiscovered of any of the vessels. 


The morning upon which the sky finally 
became clear, and which was three days 
after the gale, was a very beautiful one. 
The ocean undulations rolled broadly but 
moderately along, showing the effect of 
breeze and calm, in intervals of oily or 
roughened streaks, 

A number ot vessels were in sight, but 
none of them very near. A ship which had 
the appearance of a man-of-war lay motion- 
less some six miles off to the south, while 
two other «rafts were about the same dis- 
tance to the northward, and in close com- 

ny with each other. Toward these, as the 

reeze now favored her from souteast, t..e 
Dolphin directed her course. It was soon 
very evident that they were merchantmen, 
and « n getting a puff of air they made off 
from her ; but escape was impossible. 

One of the two vessels was a ship, and 
the other a brig, the first carrying — as was 
afterward found — sixteen guns and fiity 


men, and the second ten guns and thirty. 


men. British merchantmen, in those days 
of continual war, carried large crews, and 
were so well armed as to be really formida- 
ble enemies. 

The two English captains, seeing that 
they could hope for no assistance from an 
others in the widely dispersed fleet, mais 
ly resolved, that, keeping close together, 
they would fight it out. Under the circum- 
stances, they might well have looked for 
success; their force was superior, and their 
large, stout vessels would stand a good deal 
of hammering. Thus, no wonder if they 
thought to beat off the Yankee privateer. 

While the Dolphin was in chase of them, 
the English crews had ample time to put up 
their boarding-nettings, such as many of the 
armed West-lndiamen were provided with, 
as well as to arrange all other matters for a 
desperate resistance. This having been 
done, they hauled by the wind, flung the 
union-jack to the breeze, and fired each a 
defiant shot under the forefoot of the pur- 
suer. 

In true man-of-war style, the British tars, 
before making this demonstration, had haul- 
ed up their courses, and taken in their roy- 
als, leaving everything clear for the easier 
management of the topsails and topgallaat- 
sails. Under these the vessels, as they 
braced up, had an appearance picturesque 
and noble. 

At the challenge given by the two guns, 
the Dolphin sent up a ball of bunting to her 
main-truck, and, urrolling there, it showed 
the stars and stripes, as plainly as the en 
signs of her two antagonists displayed the 
cross. 

As the flag opened its glowing folds upon 
the light air aloft, the privateer fired a gun 
ahead of the ship, — the shot skipping from 
wave to wave far beyond the spot where it 
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first struck,—and thus, with ensign and 
twelve-pounder, her character and. business 
were announced beyond controversy. 

Then, something like a cloud sprang fron: 

the forward ports of the larger West India- 
man, and ran along her side, making her ap- 
pear as if she had thrown out over her bul- 
warks a wide, dingy told of canvas that sud- 
jenly opened and swelled. It was the 
make rom her first broadside of eight 
guns. 
Crash came a shot through the-Dolphin’s 
bulwarks; entering just abreast of the fore- 
mast on the port side, plowing along the 
jeck planks, and going out on the starboard 
quarter. This shot, supposed to have been 
a twelve-pound ball, passed directly between 
the feet of one of the sailors, taking off a 
small portion of his right shoe, but leaving 
the man himself entirely uninjured. 

Another of the ugly messengers struck a 
splinter from the bowsprit, sending it whirl- 
ing far out unon the water. A third went 
through the toresail. Thus three of the 
vight bails were accounted for, while the re- 
maining five went for nothing. 

The smalier of the two Britons now also 
delivered her fire; and, from this moment, 
both of the enemy’s vessels kept up a'tre- 
mendous noise. 

As the distance, however, was still some- 
what too great, the privateer ran on fora 
few minutes without answering. Then, 
ranging alongside the ship, which was call- 
ed the Eddystone, she opened a rapid fire, 
paying no attention whatever to the brig. 


Could the larger be disabled, the smaller 


must yield of course. , 

Yet this brig, the Cornwall, proved ex- 
tremely troublesome. Although a third 
smaller than her consort, she was still a 
heavy vessel of fully four hundred tons; 
and her long yards and wide-agart masts 
gave her an appearance only less formidable 
than that of the ship. 

It was a hot berth in which the crew of 
the Dolphin found themselves; for, while 
they were closely engaged with the Zddy- 
stone, which alone carried six guns more 
than their own vessel, the Cornwaii en- 
deavored to get athwart their hawse, and 
rake them fore and aft. 

The firing was startlingly fierce and rap- 
id; and, as the heavy concussions filled the 
breeze, so to speak, the smoke settled in an 
impenetrable curtain upon all the combat- 
ants. The great, black yards and broad 
topsails of the English vessels were at in- 
tervals partially visible to the American 
sailors ; but there was no distinctness in any- 
thing that met the eye. 

The sense of hearing was scarcely less 
confused than that of sight. Even the loud 
commands of the officers could scarcely be 
made intelligible amid tke constant “ bang, 


bang, bang,” of eighteen pieces of cannon 
so close together. For eighteen pieces were 
all that the combatants could fire at once in 
the broadside. ~ 

Still there were orders, or parts of orders, 
that could not be drowned, they were so ve- 
hemently shouted forth, Even the loud 
tones upon the decks of their enemies some- 
times reached the Americans, although not 
as intelligible words. P 

After some twelve or fifteen minutes of 
this kind of work, the ship’s fire slackened, 
and at the same time the captain of the Dol- 
phin found himself almost afoul of the brig, 
which, with the dying out of the breeze, nad 
lost steerage way, and was at this moment 
lying head on. 

The privateer, being to windward, was 
yet able to answer her helm, and, luffing up, 
she delivered in quick succession three mur- 
derous broadsides, which swept the Corn- 
wall from stem to stern. 

The Dolphin now got entangled with her 
enemy. The jib-boom of the brig came be- 
tween the mast of the privateer, and the fig- 
ure-head of the Englishman struck the bul- 
warks of the American. 

Grasping the bowsprit rigging, the Yan- 
kee sailors threw themselves upon the great 
spar, prepared to cut their way aft; but the 
English crew had already suffered horribly 
from the three broadsides, by which their 
captain, among many others, had been kill- 
ed; and now, utteriy disheartened, they call- 
ed out for quarter. 

The Zddystone, meanwhile, had ceased 
firing. A light breeze fillea her sails, and, 
as the smoke slowly passed away, she was 
seen endeavoring to get off. The privateer, 
leaving a few of her men with the prize, 
gave chase as soon as she could become 
disentangled, 

At a distance of two miles from the scene 
of the first encounter, the vessels again 
elosed in a determined fight. Splinters 
were driven from the bulwarks of both, and 
every sail bore the marks of shot. The 
Dolphin’s fore-topsail-yard came down upon 
the cap by the run, from the cutting of the 
halyard; while a twelve-pound ball went 
spitefully into her mainmast, making a 
round, smooth hole as if bored with a four- 
inch auger. 

The privateer’s fire, however, was far 
more destructive than that of the ship; and, 
at length, when it had become evident that 
no hope remained, the Eddystone hauled 
down her colors. 

Three cheers went up from the Do/phin's 
decks, as her crew, through the smoke, 
caught the last flutter of’ the union-jack ; 
and soon the second prize, like the first, was 
taken possession of. 

The brig now came up, when both she 
and her consort were placed in charge of 
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masters, with appropriate crews, and the re- 
quisite papers. 

The privateer’s men were surprised to 
find what effect their shot had taken upon 
the crews of the two vessels, — the ship and 
brig having together lost nineteen men kill- 
ed and forty wounded. On board the Doz- 
phin, the killed were found to be only two 
and the wounded four. 

There were now in sight three vessels 
that were plainly men-of-war, beside some 
eight or ten merchantmen ; but it was hoped 
that with the intervals of light air and calm 
the king’s ships might not be able to get 
very near during the day, while the coming 
of night would enable the privateer to es- 
cape with her prizes. 

When darkness fell, the nearest of the 
enemy’s ships, a frigate, was only two miles 
from the Dolphin, which kept considerably 
astern of the vessels she had captured, in 
order to take o ff their men if necessary, 
when, by making more sail, she would her- 
self be able to escape. Of course the cal- 
culation was a close one, and a fresh puff in 
the frigate’s topsail, or a calm in those of 
the privateer, might have deranged the plan 
seriously, 

But the dusk grew deeper and deeper; 
the evening promised to be very dark; the 
shape of the pursuer became less and less 
defined, and then wholly faded away. Even 
the prizes ahead could be made out but 
faintly from the Dolphin’s forecastle. 

Crowding all sail, the schooner just came 
up with them. And now, separating, they 
stood off in the darkness upon opposite 
tacks, while the privateer continued her 
course directly on, her commander having 
nothing to fear for his own vessel, which 


could have sailed completely around the 
frigate. 

The Dolphin arrived off Chesapeake Bay, 
and the captain, knowing that his prizes, if 
not re-captured, would soon make their ap- 

arance, commenced standing off and on. 
in the hope of attracting to his movements 
the attention of such of the enemy’s cruis- 
ers as might be in the neighborhood. 

He discovered, near Cape Henry, a fri- 
gate and two brigs, which immediately gave 
chase. Finding it easy to run away from 
them, he contrived to deaden the sailing of 
his vessel in such a manner as to give them 
hopes of overtaking her, and by this artifice 
led them a long distance down the coast. 

Then, putting about, and doubling upon 
his pursuers in the night, he retraced his 
course to find that the Cornwai/l and the 
Eddystone, with a fresh, fair gale, had bot) 
gone up the bay in safety, though both must 
certainly have been captured but for the 
happy stratagem which he had practiced so 
successfully. 

The two prizes, loaded with coffee and 
sugar, were truly valuable in those days of 
war and blockade; nor were they by any 
means the only ones which rewarded this 
cruise of the Dolphin, for she had already 
sent in four others. 

The brave Englishmen, who had so well 
defended their decks, were treated with 
great kindness by the captors. This, how- 
ever, was not an exceptional case, as the 
conduct of our tars toward the vanquished 
was characterized throughout the war by 
great humanity. The contest for ~ free 
trade and sailors’ rights,” though often in- 
volving the innocent in distress, was cer- 
tainly creditable to the American heart. 


RECOMPENSE. 


BY LYDIA HINMAN CASE, 


And grief our spirits ever know, 
For every wish unsatisfied, 
For every joy we are denied, 
We all shall find our recompense. 


I do not know how long mav be 
The hours wherein no joy I see, 

1 do not know how dark the clouds 
May lower that my path ershrouds: 
1 only know that He is kind, 

And | my recompense shall find. 


Wisconsin, OcToner, 1882. 


I know me not e’en in what way 
My joy may come. May be this day 
He ’ll smile on me. It may be years 
Will pass in shadows and in tears, 
My soul perhaps be borne ahence, 
Ere I shall find my recompense. 


Somewhere, some time, if soon or late, 
I do not know. I only wait 

Till He shall bid my burdens fall, 

And dry my tears, and raise the pall. 
Then shall I find my recompense. 


_ 
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THE DEKIN'S LITTLE SPECULASHUN. 


BY MISS DEKIN SPAVIN. 


F Dekin Spavin haz a partickularly soft 
spot in hiz brane (I shood have sed hart, 
for nobody ever speaks ov a partickularly 
soft spot in a mud-puddle), it iz for what he 
éalls poor lone widder wimmen. Now I 
don’t simpathize with this failin’ ov hizna 
partickel. I don’t think no widder wimmen 
need no sympathy at all, for they have fot 
the battle bravely, and—won. It’s the 
poor married wimmen what iz so very ank- 
shus to be widders, but are yet in the thick- 
est ov the domestick fray, an’ very uucer- 
tane az to how the situashun will evenshu- 
ate. They have all my sympathy! But me 
an’ the dekin don’t quarre] about the differ- 
ence ov opinyun none. I ’ve told -him what 
think, an’ he don’t say nothin’ back, — he 
had n’t better, —but | kno’ hiz falein’ all 
the same. So I wa’n’t no waze surprized 
when he come in one day az smilin’ aza 
basket ov chips an’ sez, 
“I ve thot out a butiful skeme to get 
rich on, Saphrona Marier.” 

An’ I sez, scornfully, — 

“Re-e-ely! You a’n’t done nothin’ else 
since I ’ve knowed you. Better be a-gettin’ 
that hay in —the sky iz full ov clouds, an’ 
it allers ranes forty days after a ranebo’ in 
the mornin’.” 

But he only kinder 
der an’ continued, az 
ov his pocket, — 

“Oh, I gees it a’n’t a-goin’ to rane, Saph- 
rona; an’ that hay a’n’t worth but fifty dol- 
larz, an’ I sha’ n't throw away a thousan’ to 
make fifty what iz all safe enuff.” 

I did n’t say nothin’ more, an’ he put on 
hiz specs an’ opened the letter, an’ sez, — 

“ This letter iz from Widder Miry, an’ she 
rites to acquaint us with the accident that 
she is in to be married to some chap 
down in Peru.” 

Here I lookt up at the dekin so quick that 
my specs dropped off into the dish-water, 
an’ while he waza arrangin’ the rest ov hiz 
speech in his mind,—for the dekin iz a 
dredful methodikal man in his waze,—I 
exclaimed, — 

“I don’t believe a word ov it! It’s too 
good newz to be true! The Widder Mir 
aint a-goin’ to Peru while you ’ve gota dol- 
lar left!” 

The dekin did n’t contradickt me, — he 
never does, — so I fisht my specs out ov the 
water, an" pretty soon he resoomed, — 

“The widder rites me that that chap out 
there iz quite well off, an’ az he haz sent on 


lanst out ov the win- 
e drew a letter out 


the money to pay the fare out, she will sure- | 
ly go by fall any way. An’”—~ 

“Dear me suz!” interrupted. “ A’n't 
he comin’ after her?” 

“ Why no,” sez the dekin, “ it a’n’t at all 
necessary. She sez they waz acquainted 
when they waz babies; an’ it will cost a 
small fortune to get her an’ her children 
out there.” 

“Yes,” sez I, reflectively, “that ’s so; 
but I gess the time ‘ll come when he ’ll be 
glad to spend two fortunes to bring her 

ck. 

“Saphrona Marier!” sez the dekin, se- 
verely, ‘I won’ stan here an’ let you maline 
my brother’s widder, if you air my secont 
wife,” 

She is n’t your brother’s widder,” sez I. 
“] think she iz hiz murderer, more like; for 
if any poor man waz ever worried to deth 
by woman’s loquacity an’ extravagance, 

riah Spavin waz. Then everybody knows 
she only married that other old distress for 
the fun ov harpin him to deth az quick” — 

“ Saphrona ! 

Now the dekin allerz did hate Jim Miry 
above ground, but he ’d never let me say a 
word about him. I gess he secretly thot the 
widder served him about rite. But I wa’ n't 
a-goin’ to be put down that way, so I re- 
sponded, — 

“Well she did, Dekin Spavin! An’ she 
a’n't been nothin’ but a bil! ov expense to 
us ever since she graduated az the Widder 
Spavin, I thot when she married, that 
Miry waz a-goin to have a rest, but laws! 
that poor man waz so disgusted with her 
that he up an’ died at the very first oppor- 
tunity, an’ you have been fool enuff ever 
since to advance her money time an’ agen 
so az she wood n’t haff to dispoze ov none 
ov her hansum furniture.” 

“ Now, Saphrona, that waz just what I 
wanted to talk about,” sez the dekin, sooth- 
ingly. “As you say, I have lent her con- 
siderable money, an’ she acnolledges our 
kindness in her letter, an sez she "ll remem- 
ber me for it. An’ then she goes on to say 
she sha’ n’t take none ov her hansum furni- 
ture to Peru with her, az it wood cost 
more 'n you cood buy new for, an’ that she 
haz about made up her mind to present it to 
some ov her relashuns what don’t live a 
thousan’ miles away.” 

I waz so astonished at that last statement 
ov the dekin’s that I cood n’t say nothin’ 
when he paused for breath. I never knew 
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the widder to give nothin’ away, an’ I stopt 
washin’ dishes to look sharply at Peletire. 
After a while he resumed, — } 

“So I thot it wood be a d plan to 

y the widder a little attenshun, an’ invite 
oe down to Grampus to pay us a farewell 
visit. It stands to reason if we treat her 
first-rate, an’ don’t spare ourselves none, 
that she will be sure to give us all her 
things. You know we ’re all the conneck- 
shuns she ’s got, anyhow.” 

Sez I, az I tried to turn up my nose, — 

“ She a’n’t no manner ov conneckshun ov 
mine, Peletire Anthony.” 

But he did n’t hear, so all the anser I got 


waz, — 
“Well, what do you think ov that for a | sez, 


speckulashun, Saphrona?” 
Sez I, in my most discouragin’ axcents, — 
“I think it ’s about az skeemish az some 


ov Brother Allen’s plans. An’ now. I do | sez, 
n 


wish you ’d go out a get that hay in before 
it gets wet — besides, | ’m in a awful hurry 
to get my work done up, an’ you 'rée a hin- 
derin’ me.” 

Then he riz up in all the dignity an‘ 
majesty ov hiz manhood, an’ farely shout- 


“Bother the hay! An’ Saphrona Marier 
Spavin, I want you to understand once for 

that Josier Allen ain’t no sech a man az I 
be, nor hiz wife eether!” 

Then he went out an’ silence raned su- 
preme ; an’ I sat still one hull hour a-eatin’ 
some cold puddin’ an’ thinkin’ over the de- 
kin’s speckulashun. An’ the more I thot, 
the more plausible it appeared. What else 
ccod the widder do but present us all her 
things! Besides, she owed ’em all to us, 
an’ she allers did say she shood remember 
the dekin with somethin’ hansum if it ever 
lay in her power. So by dinner-time my 
spirits had all camed down an’ riz up, too, 
az you mite say, an’ after I had blown the 
dinner-horn an’ put on my nicest white 
apron, I sat down at the table to wait for 
Peletire, with a fascinatin’ smile ail over my 
by-nine countenance, Pretty soon the de- 
kin come with a shingle in one hand an’ a 
piece ov chalk in the other, an’ sez, eagerly, 
az an az he caught site ov my encouragin’ 
smile, — 

“1 ’ve done it, hrona!” 

“Done it,” sez 1. “Done what? Got 
the hay in?” 

“Confound that hay!” sez he. “Can't 
yn Ss of nothin’ but that hay, Saphro- 
na 


An’ then he skowled at me over the shin- 
le, but I did n’t take no notiss, only rd 
the tea an’ wated for an apology. But he 
did n’t apologize none,—men never do 
after they 're married. After he 'd drank a 
ret ov my good tea he sez, kind ov coax- 


“I’ve made a raff draft ov my letter ov 
invitashun, on this shingle, —I 
thot you mite like to preserve it, — an’ now 
if you "ll get me a pen an’ some paper, an’ 

ut a drop or two ov water in that old ink- 
ttle, I ’ll copy it, so az it can go out in the 
morning mail. 

An’ all the time we waza eatin’ our din- 
ner that man waz a expasheatin’ on that 
hansum furniture that cost one thousan’ dol- 
lars, which he waz quite certain we ’d get 
by a triflin’ exershun ov a week or ten days. 
An’ I cood n’t help a-thinkin’ how nice it 
wood be to show Miss Jedge Coop an’ 
Thankfu: Sorrow who was who by an’ A 
After the table was cleared the dekin 


« Now fetch out the implements, Saphro- 
na, an’ I ’ll write immejet. 
Then I lookt out the winder agen, an’ 


“Lemme rite it, Peletire, while you go 
out an’ get the hay in.” 

For a minit the dekin’s ize waz full of 
fire, an’ I thot he waz chokin’ to death ; then 
he managed to say, — 

“Rite it!. Why you kno’ . can’t rite 
nothin’! An’ I tell you that hay ’s all rite, 
— it a’n’t a-goin’ to rane in two weeks, — 
for I consulted the allmanack this mornin’. 
What ’s the use ov subscribin’ to a periodi- 
cal if you can’t believe what it sez, I ’d like 
to kno’! I gess I sha’ n’t lose that thou- 
sand dollars jest through the lack ev a little 
attenshun at the critikal moment! I allers 
did belleve in strikin’ while the iron’s hot.” 

I did n’t remonstrate no more, an’ the de- 
kin sot down to rite to Widder Miry, an’ I 
sot down to wait till it waz rit, for the dekin 
sed my movin’ round jargled the table an’ 
discombobdated hiz ideers. 

At nce fifteen minutes past six that letter 
waz finished, an’ I got rite up an’ set the 
table while the dekin went out an’ done the 
chores. Just as soon as we had supper the 
dekin threw the old sheep-skin over Tom’s 
back an’ started for town with that letter. 
An’ he had n’t got more 'n half a mile from 
home when it commenct to rane. An’ it 
raned all that nite an’ all the next day, an’ 
rite along all the rest ov the week, an’ the 
first clear day the dekin hired a man to 
come an’ help him draw all that clover hay 
out on the {compost heap, — it wa’ n’t goud 
for nothin’! 

Ov course the dekin felt dredful sick 
about it, but it wa’ n’t no use for me to say 
nothin’ simpathizin’, for when he came in 
that mornin’ an’ sed that hay waz az black 
az the stove, an’ a smokin’ an’ a steamin’ 
like all possesst, an’ I merely remarkt, “I 
told you so!” he flew around like a hen 
with its hed off, an’ went out an’ slamed the 
door enuff to break it off the hinges. Men 
are allers jest so techy! 
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But hiz sorrow wa’ n’t of long durashun, 
for that very evenin’ we gota letter from 
the Widder Miry, sayin’ they ’d come on 
the follerin Monday. Then you oughter 
have seen that dekin! He capered around 
worse ’n a ten-year-old boy, an’ the first 
thing I knew he waz all dresst up in hiz 
Sunday-go-to-meetin’ clothes. He sed he 
gesst he ‘d go over to Naybor Blpxoms’ 
an’ engage hiz two-seet market wagon (ourn 
has n’t but one seet), so az he cood drive 
out to the depot an’ bring’em up. An’ then 
he sed he gesst he ’d stop to Jake Miliz an’ 
tell him he need n’t come to cradle them 
oats Monday, — he did n’t want that on hiz 
mind too. I tried to coax the dekin to let 

ake come an’ get the cradlin’ done, because 

it oughter been done sooner, an’ let the wid- 
der an’ her proginy come up in the stage. 
But the dekin woulda n’t be coaxed. He sed 
it wood n't be treatin’ the widder on the 
square when we waz a-goin to have all her 
things; so he went over an’ engaged the 
wagon that very nite. Mr. Bloxom did n’t 
want to let the wagon go because hiz board- 
ers wanted it to go ona picknick, but the 
dekin give him a dollar bill, an’ he finally 
consented. Jake Millz sed the arrangement 
did n’t make no matter to him, ‘but he 
cood n’t come no other day for over a week ; 
an’ the dekin said he expected the oats 
wood all be shelled out on the ground be- 
fore that; but the straw would be left, an’ 
the widder’s furniture would more than 
compensate for all losses sustained. 

There waz just three days till Monday, 
leavin’ out Sunday, an’ in that time I 
cleaned the house thorough an’ put up some 
new curtains, an’ bot some new dishes, an’ 
fixt up the best I cood. ou mornin’ I 
waz up bright and early,—I think about 
two o'clock, —an’ spent the entire day a- 
cookin’. It was just all I cood do to get 
dresst in time to watch for Peletire a-comin’ 
with the widder. At last 1 saw him a-com- 
in’ around the turn, but no widder waz with 
him. I felt awfully releeved some way, an’, 
tired as 1 waz, ran down the road to meet 
him an’ ask if they ‘d all got run over an’ 
killed or gone to Peru. Alas! they nad n't. 
Only the dekin had a postal sayin’ she had 
changed her mind an’ gone to Watkinz 
Glen, or some ware, an’ wood n’t be able to 
come here till the follerin’ Monday, an’ she 
did n’t suppose it wood make any dideesce 
to us. 

I did n’t get mad when I red that postal, 
I only sed, very emphatically, — 

“I wish she waz in Boston Bay — an’ you 
too, Peletire!” 

An’ the dekin—jest like a man— lovkt 
80 injured, end mildly inquired, — 

“ Why, what have I done, Saphrona?” 

I did n’t tell him, nor did n’t tell him 
nothin’ else the hull ov that week — only 


cleaned the house all over again determined- 
ly till the dekin’s arms a-most dropt off ov 
him a shakin’ clean carpets. Monkey I het 
up the big oven agen an’ baked it full ov 
bread an’ pize an’ cake, an’ the dekin went 
over an’ got Mr. Bloxoms’ wagon. Mr. 
Bloxom charged him one dollar agen be- 
cause hiz boarders was just a-goin’ out to 
Oldtown with it. Peletire sed two dollars 
waz more than the old rattle-trap waz worth. 

Before the dekin went away he killed two 
five-pound spring chickens, sayin’ I ’d better 
fry one, az he new they 'd all be tired to 
deth an’ hungry, an’ we must n’t spare our- 
selves none. I askt him what he wanted to 
kill two for, an’ he sed he 'd askt Bijah’s 
folks over to help welcome the widder, an’ 
if there shood be some left it wood do for 
breakfast. 

I never saw Peletire’s countenance look 
so beamin’ az it did that afternoon when he 
drove up to our front door with hiz load — 
for they come this time. 

There waz the Widder Miry an’ her two 
dawters, Florinda Spavin, aged fifteen, an’ 
Abbey Spavin, fourteen, an’ her son Frank 
Miry, aged eleven. An’ I declar for it if 
they did n’t look like wild injuns, every one 
on ‘em, with thare hair all a-flyin’ around 
thare ize an’ nothin’ on thare heds but a 
little bunch ov fethers an’ flowers. Then 
there waz seven trunks an’ boxes stacked 
up in the back ov the wagon — the dekin 
sed the stage waz goin’ to bring up the rest. 

I don’t know what we all sed, — we waz 
so glad to see each other, — but the first 
thing I reckoleckt sayin’ waz, — 

“How long be you a-goin’ to stay? Did | 
on bring your furmture in all them 

xes ?” 

But the dekin give me sech a look I 
did n’t wait for no anser, but hurried m 
company in to take off their things ; then 
went out and set the table. Bijah’s folks 
did n’t come, an’ when we sat down to sup- 
om there waz on the table ten pounds ov 
rickaseed chicken, five pounds ov cocoanut 
an’ fruit cake, two boxes ov my white hun- 
ey, two heapin’ plates ov biskit, an’ any 
quantity ov preserves an’ pickles an’ cook- 
ies. hen we got up from that supper- 
table there wa’ n’t nothin’ left but the dishes 
an’ the fragments ov my new cheese-plate, 
what Frank Miry knockt ot€ the table ina 
tussle with Abbey Spavin for the last chick- 
en wing. Hiz mother sed “ accidents wood 
happen, an’ it waza good thing it waz only 
acheap glass” 

It took a good dea! ov refleckshun on the 
remunerashun we waz a-workin’ for to brace 
me up to that table full ov dirty dishes ; but 
I did it. Bime-by I misst a-hearin’ the chil- 
dren, an’, full ov alarm, I ran into the parlor 
ware the widder waz a-reclinin’ an’ askt, 
anxiously,— 
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“ Where are the children, Rachel? A’n’t 
you afrade they ’ve all fell in the creek an’ 
got drownded ?” 

An’ she sez, faintly, — 

“J)on’t alarm yourself, Sister Spavin: 
they ’ve only gone out into the orchard to 


fill up.” 

I fookt out the open winder, un’ sure 
enuff there waz every one ov them Hotten- 
tots up my best Spitzenberg. Now I hated 
to lose all my cannin’ apples, an’ az I cood 
see it wa’ n’t no use to appeal to Rachel 
Miry, —she waz a-layin’ back on my sofy- 
piller with her ize shut, —I jest stept out 
quietly, an’ goin’ down to the tree called 
softly, — 

“ Children, if you don’t come down out 
ov that tree immejet you ‘Il all die ov the 
coleree morbus tonight!” 

At that they all set up a yell that brot 
their mother to the door an’ the dekin out 
ov the barn-yara. 1 saw it wa’n’t no use, so 
I started back to the house; but I had n’t 
gone but a yard or two when a shower ov 
apples went a-whizzin’ all around my hed, 
an’ Frank Miry hollered, — 

“Go it, old puddin’ hed! Wea’n’t afrade 
ov no coleree morbus.” 

When I got up to Miss Miry, she sez, — 

“ What zz the fuss all about, Sister Spav- 
in? I thot you had too good sense to let 
trifles annoy you, You know children will 
be children—they ’re only a-sowin’ their 
wild oats !” 

Well, them children did n’t leave an apple 
on that tree! What they did n’t eat or bite 
at.’ throw on the ground they pickt off an’ 
fired at the chickens an’ turkeys; an’ you 
cood hear them young ones a-hootin’ an’ a- 
vellin’ for a radeeus ov a mile all around. 
An’ the chickens an’ the turkeys — what 
did n’t lay down an’ die — went a-limpin’ 
an* a-flutterin’ around for days. When the 
torments came in at last to go to bed, their 
ma sez, — 

“Why, you darlin’s! It ’s too bad nite 
had to come when you waz havin’ secha 
pleasant time!” 

But I waz glad nite had come, an’ gladder 
yet when the stage door closed on their re- 
treatin’ footsteps. Tien I sot down with 
Peletire to study out what we 'd have for 
breakfast. We cood n’t have mackerel, for 
1 had n’t more 'n half a kit on hand, an’ we 
cood n’t have ham, for there wa’ n’t more 
than four pounds in the bag. Then I got 
out my cook-book, an’ after I'd studied it 
awhile I told the dekin that I believed I had 
made a great mistake in providin’ for the 
table: I ought to put on bokays! The cook- 
books all sed so, an’! had torgot that, an’ 
now I felt my mind greatly relieved; an’ 
we ’d have eggs an’ muffins an’ bokays for 
breakfast. 


I waz so afrade I would n’t have breakfast 
reddy by the time them young ones waz up, 
an’ they ’d be out a-fillin’ up on my peaches. 
I gess it waz five o’clock when | set the 
table. An’ I covered that table with bokays 
till it looked like one ov Mr. Vickses flower 
beds, an’ I cookt five dozen eggs, an’ mixt a 
water-pale full ov muffinz. But my hurry 
waz all “love’s labor lost,” for they did n’t 
come down till ate o’clock — an’ there waz 
all my milk a-waitin’ to be skimd, an’ the 
calves a-waitin’ to be fed. 

It was just fifteen minutes past eight when 
I put my first muffin on the table, an’ just 
fifteen minutes past nine when I saw the 
bottom ov that water-pale! Then when I 
turned around an’ lookt on that table, every 
single egg an’ every identical muffin waz 
"ta but nobody had n’t et a single bokay. 

waz that surprised I stopt a-fannin’ my 
heated face with my apren, an’ ex- 
claimed, — 

“ Why, I thot city folks most lived on bo- 
kays! The cook-books all say” — 

ere them children all set up an’ giggled, 
an’ the dekin turned around an’ give me 
another ov hiz looks, an’ I marched out an’ 
mixt up another pale ov muffins. 

I sha’ n’t tell you when I got through a- 
bakin’ muffins, because you would n't be- 
lieve me; but I did n’t do nothin’ else for 
the next six weeks but lay awake all nite 
to study the cook-book, an’ trot arpund all 
day to bake it, an’ conjure up new places 
to hide it till meal time come around, | 
did n’t eat nothin’ myself, — there wa’ n’t 
nothin’ left to eat, — an’ bime by I got so 
thin an’ weak | had to prop me up in the 
corner to wash the dishes, and sit down on 
the table to wipe’em. The widder never offer- 
ed to help me none, an’ one day when she 
happent to cetch me a neelin’ on a chare 
to iron (sech ironin’s as I had waza caw- 
shun), she took the trouble to hunt the de- 
kin up, an’ condole with him on his unforto- 
nit choice ov a pardner; she never could 
bear lazy wimmin herself! “ Beside,” she 
sez, “Saphrona a’n’t purty to look at, nor 
graceful, either. She allers sits down as if 
she had pork tw sell.” 

All this time I did n’t say nothin’. You 
see I waz a workin’ away for the widder’s 
furniture with grim resolushun, on the pria- 
ciple ov “no pains no gains.” An’ the de 
kin enjoyed himself immensely, until cir- 
cumstances cornered him; else I gess the 
widder wood have been with us yet. 

I don’t kno’ how long she meant to sta 
when she first come, but she did stay till 
the dekin killed every fowl we had, an’ 
split up the chickery for kindlin’, killed the 
premium calf what he ’d fatted for exhibi- 
shun, an’ the two cossets, with their two 
twen lambs, run into debt neck an’ heels 


I did n’t have only cat-naps all that nite; 


with every farmer in Bugbee County for 
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pervishuns, an’ outrun his credit at both 
grist mills for flour. An’ them children waz 
the torment ov the hull nayborinhood, an’ 
kep’ the dekin in hot water an’ lawsoots all 
summer. We had n’t a green apple nora 

ach nor a grape left ; neither had the nay- 

rs. An’ it wa’n’t till the widder had 
given _——— a generous peece of her 
snind, an’ them young Arabs waz confined 
to the house with her, through fear ov nay- 
bors’ dogs, that that woman sed one word 
about goin’ home. Then she surprized us 
both one nite,— just when my pashunse, 
an’ the dekin’s exchecker, waz at its lowest 
ebb, — by sayin’ determinidly, — 

“I'm goin’ back to Philadelfee tomorrer, 
Brother Spavin, rain or shine.” Then she 
turned to me, an’ sez sweetly, “ This is the 
first visit I ve ever made you, Saphrona, 
since you've been married. I spose you 
*ve done everything you could think ov for 
my entertainment, an’ I’m much obliged to 

u. I wood n’t have come if I had n'ta 

nown it would n’t a been no trouble nor 
expense to you; but farmers allers raise 
thire own livin’ an’ never feel company. If 
you ever go to Peru you must call an’ see 
me 


I did n’t make no answer. I waz so glad 
she waz a goin’ afore we had a sheriff's 
sale. The dekin went an’ got Mr. Bloxom’s 
wagon at four o’clock in the mornin’,— 
pade another dollar for it, —an’ when they 
all went, I got up on the fence, an’ watched 
*em all out ov site, an’ then went rite strate 
back to bed, an’ stade there a fortnit. I 
did n’t kno’ much ov nothin’ all that while, 
but when I did come to a realizin’ sense ov 
my surroundin’s I found the dekin in high 
fether, for he ’d just got a letter from Wid- 
der Miry, askin’ him to come on to Philadel- 
fee to see her off to Peru, an’ to be sure an’ 
come, for she'd got somethin’ she wanted 
to leave with him to remember her by. 
The dekin’s annermashun was contagus, an’ 
I riz rite up out ov my sick bed, an’ packt 
his carpet bag, an’ sold the pale of butter I 
*d managed to pack for winter use, so az the 
dekin ’d have money enuff to buy an excur- 
shun ticket, an’ sent the widder my love, 
an’ then flew ar und, an’ done the dekin’s 
chores an’ my own work all the time he wuz 
gone. The day he waz to come back, I 
went around, an’ engaged all the teams I 
cood, to go down to the depo’, an’ meet the 
dekin, an’ bring up the things. It was a 
busy time with the farmers, but I contrived 
to hire four teams at two dollarseach. You 
see I knew I shood n’t sleep a wink that 


_ nite with all that valerble furniture layin’ 


around loose at that old frate house, be- 
side I enjoyed a tellin’ my naybors all 
about our stroke vv iuck. 

. I had my dinner early that day, then went 
an’ set on the back stoop to watch for the 


stage. Bime by I see it a comin’, an’ the 
minit I see the dekin lite out at the town, I 
cood n’t help a runnin’ down to meet him. 
He wa’n’t a bit glad to see me, somehow, 
an’ when I sez, “Where ’s the widder’s 
furniture, Pelatire?” he only lookt at me as 
Savage as a meat axe, an’ growled, — 

“What in the world did you send all 
them teams to the depo’ for ?” 

“ Why,” sez I meekly, “to bring up the 
furniture.” 

“ Bring the furniture!” hissed the dekin 
whilst he strode up the road so fast I had 
to run to keep up with him. 

Now the dekin does have his periodic 
cross spells just like all other men, an’ I 
knew by experience that if I really wanted 
any informashun it wood be the very worst 
policy to resent his bad humor. So I jest 
followed on, an’ when I cawt up to him, I 


sez, — 

“Where is all the furniture, Peletire? 
She gave it to you, did n’t she?” 

An’ he says wearily, — 

“1 wish you would n’t worry me, Saphro- 
na. No, she did n’t give it to me; she sold 
it for two hundred dollars.” 

“ What,” screamed I, “such sacrifice. 
But reddy money is better for us than furni- 
ture, after all, an’ I s’pose she gave you the 
proceeds on the sale, an’ something more, 
did n‘t she ?” 

The dekin did n’t make no ansir, only 
tradged up the walk with a stamp at eve 
step. Then I says agen, Impashunt, as 
pulled his sleeve, — 

“Say, Peletire, why don’t you tell me 
what she left you? Did n't she give you 
nothin’ ?” 

Then he set his carpet bag down on the 
step, an’ unlockt it, an’ reacht his hand way 
down into the bottom ov it, —an’ my hart 
waz in my throte all this time, — an’ sez, as 
he brot it out agen, with a grin on his phiz- 
nonogneme that reminded me ov the smile 
of a catamount, — 

“ Yes, Sophrona Maria, she did leave me 
somethin’. She haz give me Jim Miry’s 
fotegraff. Here it” — 

I did n’t hear the rest. I only jest kor- 
roberated the power ov matter over mind, 
by shettin’ up my ize, an’ wiltin’ right down 
in a heap on the ground, An’ I never open- 
ed them ize agen in a month; but when I 
did open ’em, | sez first thing, — 

“I told you so! I told you the widder 
wood n’t go to Peru while we had a dollar 
left!” 

An’ the dekin quit his weepin’, an’ went 
out, an’ slammed the door az nateral az life, 
an’ ever since that he a’n’t so much as whis- 
pered “Peru,” an’ he went an’ give the 
post-master warnin’ that he should n’t take 
no letters out the office rit by the Widder 


Miry. 
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ST for a day to put my sorrows by, 
Forget that summer dies, that roses die, ' 
And the swift swallow circling round the eaves 
Leaves us with falling leaves, 


Forget the sky shall losegts gold ; the sea 
Grow white in tempests; and the long nights be 
Forlorn of stars, and dreary with the rains 

Beating against the panes, 


Forget that change is, and that sorrow is, 
That souls grow tired, and sweetest memories 
In time turn bitter, and the one sure friend 
Is death, that makes an end. 


Just for a day, to put aside the years 
Washed clean of wrongs, of sins, of heavy tears, 
And dream that life is fair, and love a truth, 

And youth is always youth. 
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That, if the swallow dies, ’t is for a day, 
To come again at dawn with merrier lay, 

Learned in the old, fair lands, and the rose brings 
New splendors with new springs. 


That God is near, and heaven near, knd death 
So far the young heart scarcely reckoneth 

The time by years and years, as now by days, 
And the whole earth is praise. 


And faith is as a spotless dove, with wings 
Unclogged with doubt, with many questionings, 
Unanswered; and the heart not yet doth tire 

Of its own vain desire. 


Just for a day to put all sad things by, 
Forget that dreams are dead, that dreams must die. 
Joy is a breath, and Hope a star that sets. 

Forget as love forgets. 


CHAPTER I. 


§67~ROM the governor,” said Hugh Liv- 

ingstone, throwing a letter across the 
room to his brother. “He wants me to go 
down to Redhall at once. That girl is 
there.” 

“ Ah, my boy, that looks like business!” 
replied Barr, laughing as he caugut it. 
“ You ’re in for it now!” 

“1 believe you,” Hugh agreed, staring 
moodily into the street. “I have half a 
mind to throw up the whole thing, and en- 
list as a private in your regiment.” 

“And throw away your chance of five 
thousand a year?” said Barr. “What would 
the governor say to that?” 

“T don’t think the ater had any right to 
dispose of me as he has done. Because he 
and old Furnival were cronies, he ties me 
down to a promise made for me when I was 
ten years old. If Lenore Furnival detests 
oe only one-quarter as much as I do 
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“If you feel like that, Hugh, you ought 
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to say so plainly. Nobody really wants to 
hold you to that promise, though I know 
my father wishes you to fulfill it if possible. 
For my part, being a beggar myself, | would 
starve sooner than marry an heiress.” 

Hugh winced, turning away to stare down 
into the street again, his hands in his pock- 
ets, and a frown on his handsome face. 

“I wish the lady would decide the matter 
by falling in love with some other fellow,” 
he said; “then the governor could not 
blame me. I’m sure I don’t want her or 
her money either. And I dare say she 
hates me as much as I do her, though she 
used to be so awfully fond of me when we 
were children. What an ugly little monkey 
she was too! And how she bored me in 
the holidays! She always would want to 
ride and walk with us. you remember 
how she used to bully you, Barr?” She 
was half a head taller than you then.” 

Barr Livingstone winced a little at this. 
He was in everything a contrast to his 
brother. Hugh was tall and broad-shoulder- 
ed, with curly dark hair and a handsome, 
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bold face; Barr scarcely of the middle 
height, slender and pale, with fair hair close- 
ly cut, a small blonde mustache, and a plain, 
rather sad face. Except on close scrutiny, 
when Barr’s face showed some careworn 
lines, nobody would have believed him the 
elder of the two by three or four years. 

“I suppose you will go down to Red- 
hall?” he asked presently, throwing away 
the end of the cigar he had been smoking, 
and turning to look at the clock on the man- 
telpiece behind him. 

“Why, yes; I see no way out of it,” said 
Hugh uneasily. 

Barr laughed, and joined him in the win- 
dow. 

“Oh, you may laugh who are a {ree 
agent,’ Hugh muttered sullenly; “ but I de- 
clare I feel caught like a rat in a trap!” 

“ Ig the lady could hear you!” 

“1 wish she could.” 

“]T dor’t believe you. But I must be off 
to the Horse Guards; so good-by. I sha’n’t 
see you again, as you must start by the 11. 
30, and I can’t be in till four o’clock. Give 
my love to all at home, will you, and say 
that I am coming down tomorrow or next 
day if I can get leave?” 

“ All right, old fellow. I wish you were 
going with me. I feel desperately nervous.” 

“You nervous! You used not to be 
afraid of girls, if I remember rightly.” 

“ But I am awfully afraid of this one. To 
make matters worse, she is a year older 
than I am, and that makes a fellow tee! odd. 
I hate a girl who is more than eighteen!” 

“You look a good deal more than one- 
and-twenty,” said Barr, with a glance into 
the handsome dark face, and a half sigh. “1 
think you will find your part easy enough. 
You good-looking fellows always carry 
everything before you; and I suppose you 
think five terms | a year a fair price for 
your liberty,” he added, laughing. “If you 
did not, you would not go down to Redha!! 
just now. How long is it since you have 
seen Miss Furnival?” 

“Not since she went abroad betore her 
father’s death. Jt must be eight or nine 
years ago now. You know she staid with 

er aunt somewhere in Italy till the other 
day, when the governor, as her guardian, in- 
vited her to Redhall. The aunt is in Lon- 
don.” 

“Well, I must be off. They are talking 
of sending us abroad again, —to the East. 
My men do not half like it; but [ think it is 
inevitable. I will run down on Wednesday 
if I can get a turlough; something definite 
will be arranged before then,” 

“1 hope they won’t send you to the seat 
of war, old fellow,” said Hugh, with concern. 
But Barr only smiled. 

“ I should like nothing better,” he return- 


about it at home yet. Mind you have a 
horse for me when I join you, and don’t 
shoot all the pheasants.’ 

Hugh stood in the club-room window, and 
watched his brother go down the street. 
The dissatisfied expression deepened in his 
black eyes every moment; but his resolve to 
obey his father’s summons did not waver. 
As the 11.30 train steamed out of Euston 
Station, he might have been seen snugly en- 
veloped in rug and traveling-cap, with the 
latest novel on his knee, and a cigar in his 
mouth, staring absently out of the window 
of a first-class carriage, with the same frown 
on his forehead, and the same sullen look in 
his dark eyes. If he was “going in” for an 
heiress, he at least was “going in” witha 
very bad grace. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE chill autumn dusk was closing in 
rapidly, a dense fog descending on 
woodland and water, obliterating the distance 
and half hiding nearer objects in its frosty 
veil. A tall, three-storied, red-brick house, 
ugly and bare, standing at the end of a long, 
straight beech avenue, did not need any 
such gloomy shrouding to make it look des- 
olate and melancholy to the last degree. 
There was an appearance of neglect about 
the whole place, in the damp, mossy, leaf- 
strewn walks, in the trees nibbled by cattle 
to a uniform height from the ground, — just 
as far as they could reach,—in the long, 
rank, tufted grass of the lawn, in the broken 
fences, and unhinged gates, It was an ugly 
old place; but it had belonged to the Living- 
stones for centuries, and everybody thought 
it a pity that it should be suffered to fall in- 
to decay. The fact was that the Living- 
stones were too impoverished to keep it in 
repair. Having eaten and drunk of the best, 
and kept hounds, and entertained the coun- 
ty generally for generations, it was not sur- 
prising that their later descendants should 
find themselves over head and ears in debt, 
or that Redhall itself should be mortgaged 
so heavily as to leave but a starvation pit- 
tance to its possessor. Old Mr. Livingstone 
cailed his present income a starvation pit- 
tance; but he kept five hunters in his sta- 
bles yet, and rode to hounds as jovially as if 
he had not a care in the world, while a staff 
of lazy grooms and keepers were enjoying 
themselves idly at his expense. 

But the Livingstones had always been 
favorites with everybody, high and low; for, 
however much the old squire might swear at 
his private household expenses, or bully his 
quiet old sister about the housekeeper’s 
bills, he always had a guinea in his pocket 


ed. “But you need not tell them anytaing 
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a bottle of port for a fellow-pink-coat when 
the spin was over. Still there was never any 
money to re-furnish the shabby old rooms, 
or to keep the neglected lawns and gardens 
in order. No one but a pad-groom or ostler 
or stable boy was worthy of his hire, The 
roof might fall in before it could be mended, 
the cattle eat down the big beeches to the 
ground before the fences would be repaired. 
Old Miss Livingstone never remonstrated ; 
she had given up doing that long ag». 
Even the late Mrs. Livingstone had found it 
to her advantage to hold her tongue. And, 
as to the two young men, Barr was seldom 
at home, and Hugh was too like his father 
in many ways to take things to heart. 

There was one way of patching up the old 
place, and the only way left open, the squire 
thought. If they could only get a rich heir- 
ess to take one of the boys, and expeud her 
thousands on the property, — perhaps pay 
off the mortgage altogether, —that would be 
a splendid stroke of business ! 

The place was not entailed; he could 
leave it to whom he would ; and he privately 
resolved that his favorite Hugh, the son of 
whom he was so proud, should have a fair 
chance of getting the much-wanted fortune, 
and so, as it were, buying a claim upon Red- 
hall. 

This chill frosty autumn evening brought 
out the dilapidated points in the old house 
more than a brighter one would have done; 
the damp walls looked so blackened, the 
grass so sodden, the ill-kept avenue so littered 
with fallen leaves. So thought Miss Furni- 
val, as she paced slowly nnder the beeches 
down to the entrance-gate, and stood there 
looking up the road. 

She was a tall, straight girl, with blue 
eyes with black and very long lashes, a low 
forehead, and short, rather saucy nose. 
Her cheeks were bright from the touch of 
the cool, sharp air, her dark hair was ruf- 
fled under the black velvet hat with a bird’s 
wing in it, which she wore tilted down on 
her forehead. As she stood there under 
the old brick gateway, one bare hand rest- 
ing on the half-open gate, a little wiry-haired 
terrier sitting on the edge of her long black- 
velvet dress, there was a strangely expect- 
ant look in her dark-blue eyes, a look of 
mingled hope and eagerness and almost 
anxiety, not in keeping with the cool, deter 
mined mouth and chin. 

“1 wonder what he is like?” she whisper- 
ed half aloud. “I don’t know why I feel 
like this; but I cannot keep my heart from 
beating like a silly bird's, 4 I know al!l 
the time I am making an egregious donkey 
of myself! It is so long since I have seen 
him, and I was so fond of him as a boy! 
What a bold-fa~ed boy he was too, and how 
badly he used to treat me! 1 wonder if he 


it is horridly mean of me to say so, even to 
myself, but I do hope he will like me; for I 
am as fond of him as ever | was, I do be- 
lieve!” 

With another wistful glance up the road, 
she turned back toward the house. 

“ We must n’t let him think we care so 
much about him as to be waiting for him 
here, Jack,” she said to her little dog, 
“ Come, we ’ll have a race through the dead 
leaves.” 

She gathered up her velvet skirt, and 
chased the terrier, barking madly with de- 
light, in and out among the old beeches, 
scattering the rustling, copper-colored leaves 
in showers on every side, laughing merrily 
at his frantic endeavors to escape, pelting 
him with bits of twig, getting her cheeks in- 
to a lovely crimson, and her already ruffled 
hair into wild disorder, as she ran, and form- 
ing the only bright thing in that gloomy twi- 
light picture, with its neutral tints of brown 
and gray. 

And so Hugh Livingstone came upon her, 
having left the conveyance which had 
brought him from the railway station, and 
walked moodily up the avenue under the 
dusky beeches, with his head bent, and his 
hands in the pockets of his ulster coat. 

His brow did not relax when her little 
bare, cold hand lay for a moment in his 
gloved one, and her bright shy eyes met his 
for a moment in a scrutinizing glance. He 
dropped the hand, he looked coldly away 
frora the wistful eyes, and walked sullenly, 
almost silently, beside her up to the house. 
And Lenore Furnival thought him hand- 
somer than ever, and shed a few passion- 
ate, angry tears in her own room as she 
dressed for dinner. 


CHAPTER III. 


RIGHT sunlight falling on a strip of 
garden-bed, where a few lingering roses 
and geraniums still survived the frost, a 
garden walk green with moss and want of 
human travel, and a border of firs beyond. 
This was the view from the side window of 
the dining-room at Redhall on the morning 
after Hugh’s arrival. 

Nobody had come down to breakfast yet, 
except Miss Furnival. She had always 
hated lying in bed late in the morning, and 
she did not do it here. She stood in the 
window, her little yellow dog on a chair be- 
side her, looking out rather wistfully at the 
sunshine, at the fair blue sky. She wore a 
plain, close-fitting dress of bine serge, with 
a sailor collar and a paie-blue handkerchief 
tied loosely under it; her dark hair, drawn 
in soft, shadowy masses from her forehead, 
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the top of her head. She looked so fresh, so 
fair, so straight and fearless and sweet, that 
the old squire, coming into the room, thought 
Hugh a lucky fellow, and wondered at not 
finding him there. 

Breakfast was halt over when he came 
down-stairs. His aunt, a quiet old lady ina 
knitted shawl and spectacles, with nothing 
else very remarkable about her, gave him 
his cup of tea without remark. 

“Going out with the hounds, sir?” he 
said to his father, who was in pink. 

The squire was a handsome man still, 
though more than sixty, and as particular 
~— the cut of his coat as if he were twen- 

“ive. 

“Yes; the meet is to be at Rancing today, 
ten miles off. A grand morning it is too, 
and old Vampire is in splendid condition. 
We ’re getting old, Vampire and 1,” Mr. 
Livingstone added, laughing; “ but we ’ve 
got a great deal of goin us yet. And what 
are you going to do this morning, Miss Le- 
nore?” 

“TI suppose I can't go to the meet?” said 
Lenore. 

“Well, no, it is rather far for you; but 
this boy here will take you for a gallop 
across the country, which will satisfy you 
just as well. You can ride Heatherbell; 
she is a perfectly safe mount for a lady.” 

“I am going to ride to hounds,” Hugh 
said, with his eyes on his plate. 

“ You are going to do no such thing, sir!” 
his father answered fiercely, twirling his 
gray mustache. “ The gallantry of the pres- 
ent day is on a par with its other attain- 
ments! When I wasa young man, we did 
not make such speeches !” 

“Indeed!” said Hugh coolly, while Le- 
nore flushed indignantly, and bent her face 
that Hugh might not see the flush. 

“ No, we did not. We esteemed it a priv- 
ilege to be allowed to ride with a lady; 
nowadays I believe you think just the con- 
trary. I am ashamed to call this young 
bear a son of mine, Lenore, and gave him 
credit for better taste.” 

“Do not condemn his taste because it 
sees nothing in me, sir,” said Lenore ree pe 
ily. “Perhaps our feelings are mutual on 
that score.” 

Hugh raised his head, and met the indig- 
nant flash of her blue eyes with a half-in- 
credulous, wholly irritating smile. Lenore’s 
bread-and-honey almost choked her, and old 
Mr. Livingstone laughed. 

“That 's right, Lenore; you must give the 

ung cub a lesson. He thinks too much of 

imself, you see, and somebody must take 
the conceit out of him. I dare say you will 
be able to do it.” 

“T shall if I choose to try,” said Lenore. 

Again Hugh’s saucy eyes met hers, this 


a resolution then and there in her own mind, 
and, though circumstances made her forget 
it for a while, she remembered it long after- 
ward with a pain at her heart. 
She left the breakfast-room with Miss 
Livingstone, glad to get out of Hugh’s vicin- 
ity; and then the squire turned on his son, 
“You young ruffan! Do you mean to go 
in for that girl and her five thousand a year 
or not? Tell me that!” 
og ng I do,” said Hugh, standing in 
the window. 
“You suppose? No more of that!” 
shouted the squire, his face as red as his 
coat. “Once for all, are you going to 
throw away your only chance of saving the 
place?” 
“No,” Hugh answered sulkily. “Don’t I 
tell you I am not?” 
“Then let me advise you to keep a civil 
tongue in your head. The girl is not a fool; 
and, if she once fancies that = are marry- 
ing her for her money, it is all up with you.” 
“ Which I am about to do.” 
“I dare say. But keep it to yourself. 
Girls require some love-making, and that 
kind of thing, as you know very well; and 
you had better bring some to bear on this 
one, or | would n't give a penny for your 
chance.” 
“Can love be made to order?” said 
Hugh, with a sneering smile, 
“ And what in the name of patience pre- 
vents your loving the girl? Is n’t she hand- 
some enough, or young enough, or lively 
enough, or what?” 
“1 really have not thought about the mat- 
ter sufficiently to answer you, sir,” replied 
Hugh, facing round, “ But make your mind 
easy. If it depends upon me, Redhall shall 
not go to ruin for want of her five thousand 
a year. Vampire is at the door.” 

Half an hour later Miss Furnival found 
herself riding Heatherbell down the avenue, 
and the dark-eyed cavalier beside her was 
Hugh Livingstone. Hugh looked well on 
horseback, and his handsome bay suited 
him exactly. Lenore, in her dark-blue rid- 
oo and chimney-pot hat, with a happy 
light again on her bright face, rode her gray 
horse fearlessly, though the squire’s idea of 
a perfect mount for a lady was not unim- 
peachable. 

Hugh was a trifle more agreeable, more 
like his real self; and, as his sullenness van- 
ished, and the old boyish manner Lenore re- 
membered so well became more and more 
< pre she thought herself the happiest 

irl in existence, and the country about 

edhail the loveliest in the world. 

It was about three o’clock when they rode 
under the old gateway on their return home- 
ward. There was a feeling of frost in the 
still air; but they did not look as if they 
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ever, her eyes more softly luminous. Even 
Hugh had thawed into comparatively good 
humor. 

“ Who is that going up to the house?” he 
said, as they passed under the beeches. “I 
do delieve it is Barr!” 

They overtook him in a moment. He 
shook hands with both, and walked on be- 
side Lenore’s horse, his hand on its neck. 

“ How did you come?” Hugh asked. 

“I could not find a conveyance of aay 
kind at the station; so 1 walked. We have 
got marching orders at last, Hugh.” 

“I'm awfully sorry,” said his brother. 
“ How soon?” 

“In a fortnight.” 
“ Where to?” asked Lenore’s sweet, clear 


voice. 

“To the Crimea.” 

“ Oh,” said Lenore, looking at him with a 
great pity in her eyes, “‘ that is too bad!” 

“ Don’t say that,” he answered, smiling up 
at her. “I am very glad; I should have 
volunteered if we not been ordered 
out.” 

“But you may be shot!” and Lenore 

“And I may not. Hu ave 
the woods yet?” es 

“No, I had not time, you know. We can 
try it tomorrow. Falkner tells me there are 
lots of birds.” 

“ Where is the governor?” 

“ Hunting with the Lee hounds. I want- 
ed to go, but” — 

The flush in Lenore’s face did not escape 
Barr’s notice, or the awkward pause in 
Hugh’s speech. He looked from one to the 
other with gravely comprehensive eyes. 

“ But you preferred Miss Furnival’s socie- 
¥ ! You must find Redhall very dull, Miss 

urnival ?” 

“I have not been here long enough to 
find it dull. I like to go over the old haunts 
I remember as achild. Do you know that 
1 found the old swing in the shrubbery, and 
the seat with all our names carved upon it? 


It seems so long since we used to play there, 
does it not?” 


“ Yes; a good while.” , 

“There is Falkner crossing the end of 
the lawn!” exclaimed Hugh. “Barr, will 
you take Lenore off her horse while I ride 
down and tell him to call us at daybreak, and 
have the dogs ready? He is going to set 
snares in the plantation.” 

He did not wait for an answer, but can- 
tered down the grass slope after the game- 
keeper. His brother looked with a quick, 
vexed glance at Lenore, who was staring 
after Hugh with a kind of hurt expression 
in her eyes. 

“He is a thoughless fellow,” said Barr 
apologetically; “you must forgive him.” 


“Forgive him! For what?” Lenore ask- 
ed sharply, and turned away her head. 

They had reached the old stone portico 
by this time, and Barr lifted her from the 
saddle in silence, and then, with the horse’s 
bridle over his arm, without another word 
walked round to the yard. 

Lenore, piqued and indignant as a spoilt 
child who has been snubbed, was a trial to 
her maid that evening. None of the many 
dresses in her wardrobe pleased her; and 
the more irritable she grew, the worse she 
looked — at least so she fancied — in every 
one she tried. 

“How hideous I look!” she exclaimed 
peevishly, snatching up gloves and fan from 
the dressing-table when at last the dinner- 
bell rang. “ My face is as red as a carrot, 
and my hair won’t stay straight! But it ’s 
not of much consequence how I look, after 
all. Nobody will trouble themselves to no- 
tice me in this precious place!” 

She did not look as hideous as she mor- 
bidly fancied. With her dark wavy hair 
drawn back tightly from either side of her 
low, square forehead and gathered in a coil 
of shining plaits at the back of her head, 
with a long-trained dress of simple white 
muslin, and a big bunch of scarlet gerani- 
ums in the square-cut bodice, she did not 
look unpresentable by any means; and the 
dissatisfied flush died out of her cheeks be- 
fore she had been down-stairs many, min- 
utes, leaving her more than usually pale. 

The old squire had a passion for whist, 

and challenged Miss Furnival to play him 
for sixpenny points when they returned to 
the drawing-room after dinner. Lenore 
agreed with a half sigh, and seated herself 
at a little table near the fire, at the squire’s 
left hand, 
The big, shabby old drawing-room, not 
half lighted by the solitary lamp on the cen- 
tre table, looked dreary enough with heavy 
dark damask curtains drawn across the win- 
dows and sweeping the floor, and ghostly 
old cabinets and chairs with spindle legs 
looming out of the semi-obscurity. 

“Come, Hugh, put the lamp on the chim- 
ney-piece, and take your place,” said the 
squire, shuffling the cards pay'y. “ Your 
aunt and I will give you and Lenore as good 
a thrashing as you ever got!” 
“Tam not going to play,” Hugh answer- 
ed, litting the lamp to the desired situation. 
“ Not going to play?” roared the squire. 
“ But | say you are, sir. Sit down at once, 
and take up your cards.” , 
“T detest whist: lam an awfully bad 
hand at it,” Hugh said sulkily. 

He did not see, or did not heed, the mor- 
tified look on Lenore’s face. 

Barr came to the rescue. 
“If you will allow me to be your partner, 


Miss Furnival, I will try to de you credit,” 
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he said, with his hand on the back of the 
vacant chair opposite to her. 

“Yes, yes; sit down, sit down!” shouted 
old Mr. Livingstone impatiently. “I never 
knew such a set of donkeys! It is you to 
lead, Lenore. Hearts are trumps, my dear ; 
so play away!” 

They were soon interested in the game, 
or appeared to be so, at least; and Hugh 
threw himself into an arm-chair on the other 
side of the fire, and amused himself with the 
novel which he had brought down from 
London on the day before. 

Lenore soon recovered her equanimity al- 
so; she had not been so deeply wounded as 
not to get over it pretty quickly. But it 
was evident the girl was nut quite free from 
coquetry, for, with Hugh in her immediate 
neighborhood, she yet felt piqued at the 
calm indifference of her partner. Beautiful 
as she looked — and, in spite of her misgiv- 
ings, she did look beautiful tonight —the 
smail, plain, thin-faced man opposite to her 
never seemed to notice the fact. His eyes 
never sought hers except in the interest of 
the game; his hand never touched hers 
when he gave her her cards. He looked so 
irritatingly pre-occupied that the spoilt heir- 
ess felt her kingdom at stake. She, who 
had been used to reign over all hearts, 
found herself utterly deposed for once in 
her life in this dull old country house. 

Old Mr. Livingstone’s manner to his eld- 
est son was invariably harsh, overbearing, 
even rude. He was Barr by name and Barr 
by nature, he used to say, with a sneer, and 
had not a spark of the Livingstone tempera- 
ment in him. The late Mrs. Livingstone 
had been a Miss Barr, and had been married 
for her mone;, as all the wives of the Liv- 
ingstones had been for generations ; but the 
Barrs were people of no family; and, though 
the squire had allowed his eldest son to 
bear the despised cognomen in the hope of 
a legacy from his grandfather, he had in- 
stinctively disliked the child from the day 
of his christening. That the hope of a leg- 
acy had been disappointed had not tended 

.to modify this dislike; and, when the boy 
grew up like his mother’s peorle, his father’s 
feelings became those of actual repugnance. 

But for Hugh’s sake, he did not cease to 
look upon Redhall as his home, for the 
brothers were more than usually attached to 
each other. 

Lenore felt awkward and uncomfortable 
tonight when the squire swore at his son or 
made sneering remarks; but Barr himself 
took it all so coolly, with such absolute in- 
difference, as though he heard it not, that 
the feeling soon wore off, and she felt it almost 
as little as he did, 

And so the rubber was played out; and 
when, with a stifled yawn, Lenore took her 

m candle, it was Barr who came for- 


ward and opened the door for her, and, as 
she bade him good-night, she met for the first 
time a full steady glance from his grave eves. 
They were not handsome eyes. they were 
not large, or dark, or tender, but nore 
went up-stairs with a puzzled feeling in her 
mind for which she could not adequately ac- 
count. 

The days went by rather slowly at Red- 
hall after this, or at least some of its in- 
mates thought so. Bright, clear, frosty 
weather continued for the first week of 
Barr’s furlough, and they all took advan- 
tage of it to be as much as possible-out-of 
doors. 

Hugh did not deny himself any more rid- 
ings to hounds on Lenore’s account. He 
and the squire hunted almost every day, 
and very often Barr went too. On these oc- 
casions Lenore found the place extremely 
dull, and very often wished herself away. 
But then she saw Hugh in the evenings, and 
if it was a satisfaction to watch his hand- 
some profile as he read the newspaper in 
his easy-chair, she had that satisfaction. 

He did not often address her; but, little 
by little, she fancied his manner grew warm- 
er, and she began to find his handsome dark 
eyes more and more frequently seeking her 
own, But he left her pretty much to her- 
self; and she would have found Redhall in- 
tolerably dull had he not persuaded Barr to 
do his best to amuse her, and often begged 
him to take her for waiks and rides that he 
might absent himself without being repri- 
manded by his father. Any dangerous neg- 
lect of the heiress who was to save the prop- 
erty would certainly have called down a 
storm of abuse had it been observed. 

Hugh hated the house, hated to dance at- 
tendance upon ladies, and loved field-sports 
in proportion. Barr, knowing how soon he 
must say good-by to it, was more content to 
remain at home; and many a splendid hunt- 
ing morning found him idly pacing up and 
down under the beeches, smoking his cigar, 
while his father and brother were galloping 
across country to the tail of the hounds. 

Lenore was fond of walking and riding, 
and Barr gave her plenty of both exercises. 
He was a better horseman than his brother, 
and a much lighter weight; and many a 
grand gallop she had with him over meadow 
and moor, and many a time they paced slow- 
ly under vistas of leafless trees, their horses’ 
hoofs muffled in fallen leaves that made a 
pleasant accompaniment to their talk. 

For both Lenore and her cavalier had 
plenty to talk about; and, after the first two 
days, his reserve wore off, and he was al- 
most as gay in his manner as herself, At 
this time, notwithstanding her own fancies, 
Lenore’s heart was perfectly free. The old 
childish love for Hugh was simply a child 
ish love, with no more depth about it than 
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that of the brook at the foot of the lawn, 
There were depths in her nature yet un 
sounded of which she herself did not dream, 
ocean depths of feeling whic.: might never 
be stirred indeed, but which had certainly 
not been stirred up to the present; and per- 
haps it was not Hugh who yet should sound 
them. Who could say? 

Barr Livingstone accepted, without much 
opposition, his ré/e of deputy. He had al- 
ways taken what trouble he could off Hugh’s 
shoulders, and he did not refuse to oblige 
him now. But he did not-like this, as it 
were, wooing by proxy; for to such in fact 
it amounted, 


Lenore would talk of Hugh by the hour, 
would listen to stories of his boyhood, of 
his school escapades and merry tricks; she 
would even make Barr go over and over 
again the reminiscences of their boyhood, 
in which Hugh always bore a prominent 

. If there was anything not to his 
rother’s credit in these recitals, Barr kept 
it to himself. Only what was good and 
brave and true in his brother’s character 
would he tell; and who shall blame him if 
he thereby told only half the truth ? 

But sometimes Lenore chose to make him 
speak for himself, tried to penetrate his re- 
serve where his own feelings were concern- 
ed, for, after some days, she had heard over 
and over again all there was to tell about 
Hugh. She wanted, womanlike, to find out 
who it was that held the place in his heart 
which she hoped sooner or later to hold in 
Hugh’s ; for she knew that her alliance with 
Hugh was looked upon by all parties as a 
settled thing. 

One day they were riding slowly under a 
long beech avenue in a demesne close to 
Redhall where the Livingstones had always 
been free to ride and walk. It was a glori- 
ous afternoon, and the copper-colored foli- 
age of the old trees glowed like fire in the 
sunshine. The air was deliciously bright 
and cool, the distant vistas of woodland 
were softened by a sunny haze, and the 
damp turf made scarcely aucible the sound 
of their horses’ hoofs. nore had stolen a 
glarce at her companion’s face, finding him 
more than usually silent, and had seen there 
a look half stern and half sad which had 
piqued her curiosity very rauch. 

“ You are grieved at leaving England, are 
ou not?” she asked,-stooping to pat her 
1orse’s neck. 

“ No; why do you think so?” he answered, 
turning to look at her. 

“ Because you seem rather sorry. I should 
think it would make you sad to leave all 
your friends.” 

“ Most of my friends go with me. There 
is nobody who will miss me when [| go.” 

“Is there nobody?” Lenore ventured, 
bending again to caress her horse. 
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“ Nobody,” he repeated, smiling. 

“ And do you like that?” 

“ Like it!” he exclaimed, looking at her 
curiously, 

“I should think you could make some- 
body care if you wanted to do so,” Lenore 
said, with naive earnestness. “ Everybody 
does have some one to be sorry, to miss 
them when they go away.” 

“ Ah, you want to know whether I have a 
sweetheart or not!” he said, laughing. “Do 
you think it propable anybody could care 
for me?” 

“I don’t see why not,” Lenore answered, 
rather confused. 

“J do, But, were it otherwise, I should 
never allow myself to make love to any girl, 
because I could not marry a poor one, and I 
would not marry a rich one.” 

“ Why not, if she liked you?” 

“Why not?” he echoed with an accent of 
supreme scorn, “ Because | would sooner 
die of starvation than put it in the power of 
a oe to say that I married for money!” 

e looked away under the trees; but Le- 
nore saw the flash in his eyes and the flush 
on the sallow cheek, and never thought the 
face mean or ugly again. But she did think 
of her own great fortune, and felt glad that 
Hugh had no such Quixotic ideas. And 
she pitied Barr with a sincere pity, pitied 
him because he had elected to go through 
life without experiencing the delightful feel- 
ing which she felt now for Hugh, and Which 
she knew Hugh felt for her. Thenceforth 
her manner to Barr became more gentle, 
more full of friendliness, more free from ca- 
priciousness than it had ever been before. 

They varied their rides by long walks 
about Redhall and among the plantations. 
A jungle of neglected garden and shrubbery 
surrounded the house; and, whenever Barr 
did not hunt with the others, or he and Le 
nore did not ride, they paced up and down 
the mossy walks, with Jack capering in and 
out, avd scattering the fallen leaves about 
them in his boisterous play, and the rouks 
ne pleasantly in the bare branches over- 
e 

The whist still continued; but Hugh had 
now elected to play, and Barr resigned in 
his favor with an alacrity which mortified 
Lenore. She was not sure that Hugh was 
a good exchange either, for he was stupid 
about the game, and would never give her 
her cards without making her look at him, 
and in fact began to be almost too demun- 
strative a lover. .And by and by he gave up 
hunting also, and hung about the drawing- 
room with his aunt and M:ss Furnival, idly 
laying with Lenore’s colored wools or pul: 
ng Jack’s ears, while Barr took his place in 
the hunting-field. 

The old squire chuckled at Hugh’s sur- 
render, and at first a little pardonable tri- 
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umph made, Lenore’s heart beat high. To 
see this splendid, dark-eyed young giant at 
her feet, he who had made so light of her 
power for so long, was a success as great as 
any she had yet achieved. It was this very 
having set her charms at naught at first 
which made her so anxious to win him over. 
Like —— else which is out of our 
reach, the very fact of its being so gives ita 
desirableness quite irrespective of its worth. 
She had longed with an impatient longing to 
conquer this heart; and, when it was at her 
feet, she knew not what todo with it. 

For somehow Hugh's love-making pleased 
her not. It was too boyish, too yen g 
She had thought that to find those splendid, 
long-lashed eyes following her about the 
room, to hear that strong young voice trem- 
ble when it spoke to her, to know that stout 
arm and stout heart were hers to have and 
to hold, would be the summit of all earthly 
bliss ; and now they were hers, and she did 
not feel giddy at the height which she had 
attained. 

But, py a strange revulsion of feeling, she 
carpas ugh, whom she had hitherto snub- 

d, and treated Barr with a capricious cold- 
ness, and almost rudeness, which made his 
brother very angry, if he could indeed be 
angry with Lenore. Barr endured it all 
with a certain proud patience, too long-suf- 
fering, perhaps too unmindful of it, to resent 
i 


Old Mr. Livingstone was very well pleased 
with the success of his scheme. 

“Hugh will patch up the old place with 
his wife’s money,” he said to Barr one morn- 


ing. 

They were riding down the leaf-strewn 
carriage drive at Kedhall, in bunting-pink. 
The squire appeared in high good humor, 
and his words gave Barr a clew to the rea- 
son, if he had needed any. 

“ Yes, he will,” the old man went on, for 
Barr did not speak. “I always knew the 
boy would be a credit tome. He is a Liv- 
ingstone in heart as well as in face, There 
is n’t a drop of the Barr blood in him. And 
the girl is a fine girl, and awfully fond of 
him; so I think the young beggar may be 
very much obliged to me.” 

The young man beside him did not speak. 
Perhaps he thought no reply 
He sat his thorough-bred quietly and well, 
and seemed as if its ment occupied 
all his thoughts. But the lips compressed 
themselves under the thin fair mustache, 
and the light eyebrows contracted as in sud- 
den pain. 

“1 can’t think what possessed both you 
young fellows at first not to admire Lenore,” 
the squire went on again, looking at the toe 
of his top-boot. “If I had been twenty 
years younger, you would have stood a poor 
chance both of you, for I ‘d have gone in for 


her myself. Not that there was much 
chance of her fancying you,” he added, with 
his usual civility. “Girls don’t fancy such 
poor specimens. But 1 have never met a 
fellow to compare with Hugh, barring my- 
self in my young days.” 

They had reached the gate-lodge before 
the squire’s speech came to an end. Barr 
Livingstone had winced a little at one part 
of it; but he was too much accustomed to > 
such remarks to take them greatly to heart. 
He was not thinking so much of them as 
of something eonnected with them; and, 
when his father turned to him again, he 
could not help noticing how splendidly his 
son handled his horse. 

It happened on this day that Hugh was 
called out to consult about a sick dog at the 
kennel, and Lenore was left alone. She did 
not care about Hugh’s going, in fact, he had 
already bored her with his company since 
breakfast ; but she did feel lonely and out of 
spirits. She stood in the drawing-room win- 
dow after luncheon, and looked out with im- 
patient eyes at the rather dreary landscape. 

“Oh, dear, what a stupid old place this 
is!” she thought aloud. “I have a great 
mind to run away, and have nothing more to 
do with any Livingstone that ever was 
born !” 

She did not mean it perhaps; neverthe- 
less she said it with a very bitter emphasis, 
more bitter than the occasion seemed to re- 
quire. She clasped her hands bebind her 
head, and stood there musing while the sun 
set in dusky, powerful splendor of gold and 
amber behind the leafiess trees, and the 
ear degey gathered in the hollow over the 

‘00 


And it was not of her handsome you 
lover that she dreamed, that girl in bl 
velvet, standing like a picture framed by the 
old heavy window-curtains, but of another 
who was not handsome, who was not her 
lover, who could never be her lover, who 
would not if he could. 


CHAPTER IV. 


a. was the day before that on which Barr’s 
leave expired. Hugh had been sum- 
moned to see a friend who had fallen into a 
sunk fence, and broken his arm, and who 
ps for the companionship of a fellow- 

unisman in his captivity; and the squire 
was laid up with a twinge of the gout. So 
it had fallen to Barr to amuse the guest, as 
it had fallen during the first part of her visit, 
and he tried to do it conscientiously. 

It was another one of those beautiful au- 
tumn days which come like the ghosts of 
the dead summer, days when the sun is al- 
most warm, the sky is blue, the bare twigs 
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and fallen leaves and brown tree-trunks are 
transfigured to a brightness, almost a glory, 
more beautitul, if sadder, than summer it- 
self. 

Lenore had chosen to walk; and Barr had 
taken her to a glade where they were cut- 
ting down timber,— another proof of the 

verty of the owner of Redhall woods. 

he sound of the axe always gave old Mr. 
Livingstone the gout. 

Lenore seemed gravely pre-occupied, too 
much so even to snub or tease her compan- 
ion. She walked by his side, tall and 
straight and bright-eyed, her hands in the 
pockets of her jacket, the cool, fresh air col- 
oring her sweet, cold cheeks, and ruffling 
her wavy hair. 

Barr looked at her oftener than usual, per- 
haps because he could do so unseen or un- 
noticed today. He too seemed more than 
usually grave ; and both were certainly more 
silent than they had ever been ore in 
each others’ company, 

“So you go to London tomorrow?” said 
Lenore at last, breaking the silence, as they 
came upon the felled beeches lying across 
the open glade. The fresh smell of the 
wood filled the air with its fragrance. 

“Yes, tomorrow,” ‘he answered. “ And 
on Monday we sail.” 

“It is well to be you! How I wish I 
were a man, and not a miserable, useless 
girl!” said Lenore, with a kind of bitter im- 
patience in her voice. 

“You need not be useless,” Barr rejoin- 
ep, looking into the girl’s troubled eyes. 
“There are things to ao beside fighting.” 

“Yes; to keep the peace!” Lenore said 
quickly, looking at him, “You think me a 
quarrelsome wretch, I know!” 

“TI assure you I did not mean any such 
thing.” He spoke half jestingly. “If it 
pleased you to quarrel with me—if one 
sor can be said to quarrel — you are per- 
ectly welcome to do it. It did me no 
harm.” 

“No,” Lenore answered, picking a dan- 
delion disc out of the grass; “ you did not 
care whether I was civil or not, { 

He looked at her, — a quick look, — and 
a dark flush came into his face. 

“Tf you think so, you make a great mis- 
pire he said quietly, though his beart beat 

t. 


“Why, did you care?” Lenore asked, 
half in her old mischievous manner. 

“1 did.” 

They were only two words, but that they 
meant a great deal Lenore knew by the 
thrill at her own heart. For an instant the 
blue eyes met the gray ones; and then Le- 
nore laughed. 

“You are terribly serious,” she said, 
though just a trifle uneasily. “I do believe 
you never say a word you do not mean 


through and through. I am going to sit 
down on this felled tree, and take breath; 
~ we have walked so fast that I am gasp- 
ng. 

She seated herself on the old lichen-cov- 
ered trunk as she spoke, and gayly made 
room for him at her side. Jack established 
himself on the end of her gown, as usual, 
The crowded beeches and firs above them 
were brown and umber and almost black, 
with an occasional dash of bright, rich 
green where a sunbeam fell upon them, or 
a trail of ivy flung itself across the light. 
Lenore had an artist’s instinctive love of ef- 
fect, and looked about her now with pleased 
eyes. Even the delicate lichens on the fell- 
ed trunk, and the cushions of velvet moss, 
did not escape her. She admired them all, 
and had filled her jacket-pockets with chest- 
nuts, and pine-cones, and other curiosities, 
as full as they could hold, Barr, with his 
arms folded idly across his breast, looked at 
her, and at the woodland, and yet looked as 
if he saw neither the one nor the other, but 
some vision invisible to all but himself, 
Lenore felt restless, happy and miserable 
and disturbed, for all she sat so still beside 
him, with her eyes on the distant crags 
seen through the trees. 

“When I come back —if ever I do come 
back,” said Barr presently —“I supposé I 
shall find you here?” 

“ On this tree trunk ?” t is 

“ No; perhaps not exactly that. But you 
know what! mean; or may! say it more 
plainly?” 

Say what you like,” said Lenore desper- 


“ What I like!" he echoed; anda strange 
look came into his eyes. 

“Yes; I suppose I must listen.” 

“You will marry my brother Hugh, will 
you not?” 

“He has not asked me to do so yet,” 
said Lenore, savagely tearing the dandelion 
disc to pieces. 

“ But he will ask Lenore, won't you 
be good to him? He loves you so much.” 

It was the first time he had called her by 
her Christian name since they were child- 
ren, and tears suddenly welied up into her 


eyes. 
oe Oh, don’t speak to me!” she cried, 

turning away her head. 

He saw two bright drops fall upon the 
sleeve of her rough jacket. ‘ 

“ Lenore, tell me one thing truly, as you 
hope to be happy. Wo you care for Hugh 
as he cares for you?” 

“I care for him as I have always cared 
for him,” said Lenore, without turning her 


as Only so much as that?” 
“ Yes; no less and no more.” 


“ But that is a terrible thing to say, Le- 
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nore,” he said gravely. “ Do care for 
him as much ie it ‘s possible for you to 
care about any one?” 

“You have no right to ask me such a 

uestion!” cried the girl, her eyes flashing 

rough indignant tears as she turned them 
upon him. “By what authority do you 
speak to me in this way?” 

“By none. And I have no right to ask 
you any question at all, except the right of 
extreme misery. Now are you satisfied ?” 

It was now his turn to avert his tace. 
Lenore’s tears dried up on her burning 
cheeks. 

“You—you miserable!” she exclaimed 
hotly. “I think you are as hard-hearted as 
this tree! If you were not, you could not 
speak to me as you have been speaking, 
when you know — when you know” — 

“What?” he asked hurriedly. 

But she did not answer. She only took 
out her handkerchief, and stared through 
blinding tears at the monogram in the cor- 
ner. 

“ Lenore, will you give me that Noisette 
rose to take to Egypt with me?” he said, 
after a pause. 

“No,” she answered crossly, looking 
down at the flower in the buttonhole of her 
jacket. “ Why should I give it to you?” 

“Why indeed!” he repeated, sighing. 
“T had no right to ask for it. Even if you 
could have given it to me, I could not have 
taken it.” 

“ Would not, you mean,” said Lenore. 

“Would not, if you like it better,” he 
agreed, folding his arms again. 

“It is time to go back to the house,” Le- 
nore said, looking at her watch. “Come, 
a I’m sure you ’ve been awfully bored, 

oggie.” 

“ Won't you shake hands, Lenore, and let 
us be friends?” Barr asked, standing before 
her. 

She let him take the soft cool velvet palm 
in the clasp of his determined hand. 

A long, long clasp he held it in, then bent 
his head and kissed it—one burning kiss. 
And then he let her go on, and walked 
quietly beside her up to the house. 

Lenore dressed for dinner that evening 
like one ina dream. The white gown she 
wore was not much whiter than her face 
when she came downstairs, Barr was 
standing in the hall, looking at the barome- 
ter. 

“ Are you likely to have a fine day tomor- 
row ?” she asked half playfully, as she pass- 
ed him. 

“I hope so,” he answered ; “the mercury 
is high.” 

And then he followed her into the draw- 


ing-room, and nobody noticed how pale 

they looked, or guessed that with that even- 

ing the bitterness of death would have pass- 
for both. 

Hugh did not appear till late, his friend 
having detained him. Lenore an ex- 
cuse of a headache to retire to her room 
earlier than usual, and so avoid seeing him; 
she could not endure to have him boring 
her with his attentions tonight. When she 
left the drawing-room without saying - 
night to Barr, who was seated at a distant 
table, she did not know that he had followed 
her into the hall, till she turned, with her 
candle in her hand, to go up-stairs. 

“I have come to say good-by, Lenore,” 
he said. 

“ Good-by !” she repeated, her heart sink- 
— shall we not see you tomor- 
row 


“No; I must leave before daylight in the 
morning. Lenore,” he added, taking the 
candlestick from her hand, and placing it 
again on the hall table, “tell me you do not 
blame me; tell me you forgive me if I have 
in any way grieved you; for Heaven knows 
I meant to have suffered in silence and 
alone!” 

She looked at him a litt!e wildly, then 
covered ler face with her hands, and burst 
into a passion of tears. His face grew 
even a shade paler than it had been before, 
and, with a sudden impulse, or an impulse 
hitherto powerfuily resisted, he took her in 
his arms, and held her there closely for one 
wild, one blissful moment. 

“O my darling,” he whispered, and the 
tears on his cheek were not all Lenore’s, 
“you must try to forget me; 1 pray that you 
may forget me, though I shall keep the 
memory of this hour with me to my dying 
day! Good-night, and good-by.” 

e kissed her once, and then he let her 
go; and, as Lenore went into her room, 
closed the door, the thought which gave her 
the most unendurable pang was that she 
had refused him that little rose. 


Long months passed by, filled with war 
and rumors of war. Every one has heard 
of that wild charge in Egypt; and, of all the 
brave young hearts which ceased to beat on 
that memorable day, there was not one no- 
bler or more heroic than that of Barr Liv- 
ingstore. 

}t is many years since he fell, however, 
and even hearts supposed to be broken may 
find themselves whole —_ if they only 
have patience, Lenore Furnival had pa- 
tience, and, when her heart was quite whole 
and sound again, married Hugh, and paid 
off the mortgage upon Redhail. 
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“STORIES ABOUT THE EARLY SETTLERS.” AND SO FORTH. 


To tales at which his youth he turned, 
To tales at which his youth had burned, 
Of pilgrim’s path by demon cross’d, 
Of sprightly elf, or yelling ghost, 
Of the wild witch's baneful cot, 
And mermaid’s alabaster grot, 
Who bathes her limbs in sunless well, 
Deep in Strathaird’s enchanted cell. 
Thither in fancy rapt he flies, 
And on his sight the vaults arise ; 
That hut’s dark walls he sees no more, 
His foot is on the marble floor, 
And o’er his head the dazzling spars 
Gleam like a firmament of stars. 

Scorr. 


re communing with Nature we find our- 
selves pursuing a grand illustrated vol- 
ume, filled with examples of magnificence 
and sublimity. The impress of the Mas- 
ter’s hand is portrayed in grandeur and 
beauty on every page. One of the most in- 
teresting chapters in this wondrous volume 
is the crust of the earth. It is filled’ to 
overflowing with pictures and impressions 
of the past; wonderful in their extent and 
vastness, and reminding us of the upheav- 
als and convulsions that have rent and 
broken the strata in former ages of the 
world. Among the more interesting of this 
class of natural wonders are the numerous 
cavities and fissures; many of which are of 
immense extent, and deep among the hid- 
den rocks beneath the surface, 

Noted examples of this class may be 
found in almost every country on earth ; and 
to attempt to mention a quarter of them in 
a single paper like this would be folly. In 
hilly and mountainous countries, where the 
limestone formation predominates, they are 
most abundant; and here the grandest cav- 
erns are to be met with. England abounds 
with caverns of greater or less extent, in va- 
rious forms; and, though they are almost in- 
significant in comparison with the gone 
and magnificent examples to be met with in 
America, they have been visited by millions, 
and described in glowing language, until 
many of them have become celebrated as 


VIEWS AMONG THE WONDERS OF NATURE. 


A Series of Brief Lectures for the Home and Fireside, written expressly for Ballou's 
Monthly Magazine. 


BY JASPER T. JENNINGS, 


VIII, — CAVERNS. 


the grandest specimens the world affords. 
One of the most noted of the English caves 
is the Peak cavern, at Castleton. A short 
distance from the beautigul village nestled 
among the everlasting hills and frowning, 
barren crags, the traveler finds himseif 
winding along the side of adeep, dark 
chasm, at the Sito of which runs a small 
stream of water, lashed to snowy foam as it 
dashes and plunges over the rocky bed, 
deep down in the gloomy recess between 
massive walls of rock. Passing around an 
abrupt turn in the road, the gloomy entrance 
looms up directly in front, flanked on either 
side by stupendous perpendicular ledges of 
rock, three hundred feet in height. The en- 
trance is in the form of a compressed arch, 
one hundred and twenty feet in width, and 
forty-two in height. A number of rude hats 
have been built here by persons who keep 
on hand a supply of lanterns, torches, and 
so forth, and who are ever ready to guide 
the traveler among the dark avenues of the 
interior. As we proceed into the cavern 
the passage becomes lower; and at the dis- 
tance of about ninety feet we go down a 
short, gentle descent to a narrow passage, 
where the way is closed by a door, kept 
locked by the guides. Passing through 
this, all traces of the light ot day are lost, 
and torches are lighted to illuminate the 
dark corridor. The passage now becomes 
narrow and contracted; and, for the distance 
of eighty or ninety feet, we are obliged to 
proceed in a stooping posture. We soon 
reach a spot where the passage is larger, 
and, pee along a smooth path, we come 
to a beautiful miniature lake, about forty- 
two feet across. A boat, with straw in the 
bottom, is in waiting, and we are bidden by 
the guides to enter, and lie down. We soon 
find ourselves pearing into a little dark 
passage, where the massive roof of enduring 
rock comes almost down to our faces as we 
lie in the boat. It is only eighteen or 
twenty inches above the surface of the wa- 
ter; and, as we move slowly ur.der the damp 
rock, so narrow, dismal, and tomb-like, a 
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nervous sensation causes us to almost shud- 
der for a moment, and then we reach the 
landing on the other side, and enter an im- 
mense chamber, two hundred and twenty 
feet in length, by two hundred in breadth, 
and one hundred and twenty feet in height. 
The brilliant torches appear like feeble 
stars in the surrounding gloom and dark- 
ness, and, in the awful stillness that prevails 
in this great, secluded chamber in the bos 
om of the earth’s crust, more than six hun- 
dred feet beneath the surface, the beholder 
gazes upon the great ribs and arches of sol- 
id rock, reflecting in silent awe upon the Al- 
mighty Power that rent those massive walls, 
and formed the vast apartment. Descend- 
ing along the sandy bottom, we arrive ata 
huge projecting pile of rocks, from the 
crevices of which there is a constant drip- 

ing of water. It is known as “ Roger 
Rain's House.” 

Just beyond is another small lake, and 
near by a passage leading to an apartment 
denominated the “Chancel.” Beyond this 
the path leads to the “Devil's Cellar;” 
from which we proceed down a gradual de- 
scent one hundred and fifty feet to the 
“ Half-way House,” and, ultimately, onward, 
between three natural arches, to another 
large chamber, shaped like an immense bell, 
and popularly known as the “Great Tom of 
Lincoln.” When the place is well lighted, 
and the great masses of rock and spiracles 
in the roof are seen to good advantage, it 
forms an interesting and impressive picture. 
A short distance beyond this apartment the 
cavern ends; the water coming in through 
a passage in the rocks t»o small to be ex- 
plored. The distance from the entrance to 
this spot is about two thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty feet, or somewhat less than 
half a mile. The rent in the rock was prob 
ably first produced by the great geological 
convulsion that elevated or depressed the 
earth’s crust; and the chemical action of 
water and air has completed the work. Re- 
tracing our steps after a few hours, we in- 
voluntarily halt as we come once more in 
sight of daylight, and view inanimate nature 
in her brightest garb of green. It seems as 
though the leaves and grass and flowers 
never looked so fresh and green before, 
and we almost seem to be entering a new 
and superior world of unsurpassed luxuri- 
ance and beauty. 

As. another example, entirely different, 
we may mention Fingal’s Cave, on the 
island of Staffa. Nearly all the geographies 
of our school-boy days used to contain pict- 
ures of it, and it has been visited and de- 
scribed by thousands as one of the most 
wonderful natural curiosities in the world. 
The whole island appears to be composed 
of an innumerable mass of basaltic columns, 
set up perpendicularly, and supporting a 


thin soil. All around the edge, where it is 
washed by the sea, these upright columns 
appear in bold relief, forming a strange and 
singular appearance. The cave enters from 
the sea, with an opening forty-two feet in 
width, and one hundred feet in height, ex- 
tending into the rock to the distance of two 
hundred and twenty-seven feet. It is near- 
ly straight, in the form of an arch, with a 
roof of smooth, hard rock, interspersed with 
the ends of groups or bunches of pillars, 
and with a stalagmitic substance filling the 
seams between the many-sided columns, 
causing it, in places, to resemble the most 
beautiful mosaic work of art. The pillars 
which support it are generally five and six 
sided, sitting in sections one above another, 
in great regularity and beauty, resembling 
some gigantic ruin. Along one of the sides 
there is a sort of rude pathway, where an 
expert climber may clamber along over the 
broken columns to the farther end; though 
a better view can be obtained with a boat. 
In times of heavy wind and storm from the 
south the waves roll in with terrific force 
and power, and the scene presented, as the 
foam and spray dashes upon the sides and 
roof with the roar of thunder, is one of wild, 
terrific grandeur. Although so near the 
coast of Scotland, this curious cavern re- 
mained unknown to the general public un- 
til 1772, when it was visited and described 
by Sir Joseph Banks. 

Another very remarkable cavern is the 
far-famed Grotto of Antaparos. It is situa- 
ted in the side of alittle hill, in one of the 
small islands of the Grecian Archipelago. 
The entrance is by a low arch some thirty 
feet in width, divided by natural rock pillars. 
The descent is made with some difficulty; 
and the traveler is obliged to climb down 
over projecting crags and ledges, from land- 
ing to landing, assisted by ropes, ladders, 
and the strong hand of a guide, until he is 
half inclined to turn back in disgust, when 
he reaches a long, gentle declivity, which 
can be traversed with less fatigue. The 
way, however, is dark, damp, and noisome, 
and the constant exudation of water from 
the roof and sides renders the pathway 
muddy and slippery. Reaching the bottom 
of the descent, and turning around a huge 
pile of rock, which almost seems to bar the 

assage, he finds himself suddenly ushered 
nto a stupendous chamber, the wide extent 
ot which his flaming torch fails to reveal. 
This vast subterranean apartment is three 
hundred and thirty-nine feet in width, and 
sixty in height. The walls and roof are lit- 
erally covered with pearly white incrusta- 
tions of a calcareous nature, which glitter 
and sparkle in the light of the torches like 
brilliant stars in the clear blue arch of heav- 
en. Stalactites as large as a man’s waist 
hang pendant ten or twelve feet from the 
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roof, interspersed with winding leaves and 
folds of the same material, and a thousand 
festoons of snowy whiteness. Where it 
has not become smoked and blackened by 
torches, it is probably one of the most beau- 
tiful natural caverns in the world; and the 
traveler who has not been accustomed to 
such scenes seems almost bewildered and 
entranced as he gazesin silence upon this 
d display of Nature’s work, deep down 
the earth’s interior. Some of the leading 
passages are inclosed in solid walls of 
glittering red and white marble, as smooth 
and beautiful as though they had been 
sega and polished; while in others, snake- 
ike petrifactions, stalactites, and delicate 
tracery, combine to form a picture well cal- 
culated to fill the mind of the beholder with 
wonder and astonishment. In 1673 Christ- 
mas festivities were held in the “Grand 
Hall” by the French ambassador, and a 
numerous assemblage, on which occasion 
the place was brilliantly illuminated by four 
hundred lamps and a hundred large wax 
torches. High mass was celebrated at mid- 
night, a huge block of stalagmite serving 
for the altar, and upon which was carved a 
beautiful and appropriate inscription. 

Another strixing example of this class of 
Nature’s wonders, and one far more exten- 
sive, is the Austrian cave of Adelsberg. It 
is situated in a mountainous limestone re- 
gion, abounding in natural curiosities, and 
really consists of three immense caverns 
ranged one above the other. It contains a 
considerable subterranean river, and the 
stalagmites and incrustations are among 
the grandest to be found on the globe. 
These have formed two great natural 
bridges over the river, situated nearly a 
mile apart, the inner one of which hangs 
suspended five or six hundred feet over the 
dark abyss. The entrance to this remarka- 
’ ble cavern is high up the side of a precipi- 
tous cliff, among a — of wild crags 
and rocky peaks. The following very ex- 
cellent description from the pen of an Amer- 
ican traveler, although it has been told a 
thousand times, will, perhaps, bear another 
repetition — 

“We advanced with ease through the 
windings of the cavern, which at times were 
so low as to oblige us to stoop, and at times 
so high that the roof was lost in the gloom. 
But everywhere the most wonderful varieties 
of stalactites and crystals met our admiring 
view. At one time we saw the guides light- 
ing up some distant gallery far above our 
heads; at another, we came into what seem- 
ed the long-drawn aisles of a Gothic cathe- 
dral, brilliantly illuminated. The whimsical 
variety of forms surpasses all the powers of 
description. Here was a butcher’s shop, 
which seemed to be hung with joints of 
meat; and there, a throne, with a magnifi- 


cent canopy. There was the appearance of 
a statue, with a bearded head, so perfect 
that you could have thought it the work of 
a sculptor ; and, farther on, toward the end 
of our walk, the-figure of a warrior, witha 
helmet and coat-of-mail, and his arms cross- 
ed, of the illusion of which, with all my ef- 
forts, I could not possibly divest my mind. 
Two stalactites, descending close to each 
other, are called, in a German inscription 
over them, with sentimentality truly Ger- 
man, ‘ The union of two Hearts.’ The re- 
semblance is certainly very striking. After 
passing the ‘ Hearts,’ we come to the ‘ Ball- 
room,’ It is customary for the inhabitants 
of Adelsberg and the surrounding country, 
to come on Whit-Monday to this grotto, 
which is brilliantly illuminated; and the 
part called the ‘ Ball-room’ is actually em- 
ployed for that purpose by the pomanery. 
A gallery, very appositely formed by nature, 
serves the musicians for an orchestra; and 
wooden chandeliers are suspended from the 
vaulted roof. It is impossible for me to 
describe minutely all the wonderful varie- 
ties, — the ‘ Fountains,’ seeming, as they 
fall, to be frozen into stone; the ‘ Graves,’ 
with weeping willows waving over them; 
the ‘Picture; ’ the ‘Cannon;’ the ‘ Pulpit; ’ 
the ‘ Sausage-makers’ sl op,’ and the ‘ Pris- 
ons.’ I must not omit mentioning one part, 
which, though less grand than many others, 
is extremely curious. The stalactites have 
here formed themselves like folds of linen, 
and are so thin as to be transparent. Some 
are like shirt-ruffles, having a hem, and look- 
ing as if they were embroidered ; and there 
is one called the ‘ Curtain,’ which hangs ex- 
actly in natural folds, like a white and pen- 
dent sheet. Everywhere you hear the drip- 
ping as of a continual shower, showing that 
the mighty work is still going on, though 
the several stages of its progress are imper- 
ceptible. Our attention was so excited that 
we had walked two hours without feeling 
the least fatigue, or being sensible of the 
passage of time. We had gone beyond the 
point where most travelers had stopped, 
and had been rewarded for it by seeing sta- 
lactites of undimished whiteness, and crys- 
tals glittering, as the light shone upon them, 
like unnumbered diamonds.” 

There is a great cavern in South Ameri- 
ca, known as the Cavern del Guacharo. It 
pierces an immense mass of perpendicular 
rocks, that jut out from the rugged moun 
tain side a short distance from Caraccas. 
and was first described by that scientific 
traveler Humboldt. The entrance is by # 
stupendous vault, eighty feet wide, anc 
seventy two feet in height, surrounded by ¢ 
gigantic growth of the most luxuriant of 
tropical vegetation. It extends straigh’ 
back into the mountain, nearly on a level 
retaining its vast dimensions to the dis 
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tance of one thousand four hundred and fif- 
ty-eight teet. On looking back to the en- 
trance from this point, a grand and impos- 
ing view is presented. The light of day 
penetrates through the Whole extent, and 
the entire passage, with its mighty ribs of 
solid and enduring rock, like some monster 
tunnel, is exposed to a single view. The 
white stalactites appear in striking contrast 
with the dark-green verdure without, never 
appearing so beautiful as now, and the trav- 
eler almost fancies that he is in the long 
aisle of a ruined cathedral of some former 
titanic race of giants. The sound of the 
footfall echoes with startling distinctness, 
as though he were traversing the empty 
apartment of a great church; and the mur- 
mur of the river that flows out through the 
passage is borne to his ears like the low 
sighing of the “ breeze among the 
pine-tree tops. It has probably been pro- 
duced by the action of the air and water, 


slacking and crumbling away the softer 


parts, to be washed out by the stream, in 
the manner that many other caves are pro- 
duced; and while these silent and powerful 
agencies have been at work counties ages 
have passed away. 

We had intended to give a brief de- 
scription of some of our more noted Ameri- 
can caverns, including Weyer’s cave, one of 
the most magnificent in the world, the Salt- 
petre caves of Indiana, the newly discovered 
caves in Ohio, and the mighty Mammoth 
Cave, the monarch of all caverns, where 
hundreds of miles can be traveled in hg 
mazy, labyrinthine passages, without be- 
holding the light of as, but we have already 
exceeded the intended limits of the present 
article, and we will leave them for the sub- 
ject of some other paper, which, by the edi- 
tor’s kind permission, we hope to present in 
some future number of the MAGAZINE. 


The subject for the next will be 


UR North-American Indians have 

some fearful and wonderful names, but 

the Japs are not “far behind them in that 
line. 

A teacher in Japan, not long since, took 
the names of all the boys in her youngest 
classes, and it would amuse the children of 
the United States to know how funny their 
names are when translated into English. 

The brightest boy in the class is called 
Ku-ru-shi-ma, that means “ Chestnut Island.” 
Next to him is Ni-she-yama, whose name 
signifies * West Mountain,” and third comes 
Shin-a-ra-ki, that is, “ Bamboo Cape. 

One boy is called La-ks, or “Inclined 
Plane,” and another Le-to, or “ Straight.” 
Some of the names are quite pretty and po- 
etical, such as “ Pine Grove,” “ Bell Tree,” 
“Cedar Mountain,” “Sunbeam,” “ Marsh 


NAMES OF FAPANESE BOYS. 


Flower,” “Spreading Reed,” “God Moun- 
tain,” and one sweet little boy is called 
Late, “Sugar,” and another is called 
“ Ditch.” 

The larger students also have some fun- 
ny names, like these, “Lung Cascade,” 
“River Bend,” “Middle Village,” “ Rice © 
Field,” “Two Temples,” “Temple Gate,” 
“Island Field,” “Middle Mountain,” 
“ Thicket,” “ Dew of Tree,” and last, but 
not least, “ Pleasant Odor.” All names in 
Japan mean something, and if a person does 
not like his name he can change it to suit 
himself. 

Sometimes this teacher, an American 
lady, called one of the little boys by what 
his name signifies in English, such as 
“Bamboo,” or “Sugar,” and then all the 


boys laughed, and thought it very funny, 
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THE COMING NEW-YEAR’S RECEPTION. 


AND we shall receive with you today? 

Ah! this is the day of all the year! 

How the time has laggingly passed away 
Since the day you invited us, auntie dear! 


It was long ago. Two weeks! Ha, ha! 
But such bright visions it brought to view! 
And we talked about it so much that pa 
Was glad, I believe, when we said adieu. 


The nng? Oh, yes! I’m engaged, you know. 
Why, that is old news, I supposed you knew. 
The proposal was made a month ago. 
His name? And you have n’t so much as a clew? 


No, no! I shall tell you nothing at all. 
Just wait and watch, and a romance weave 
From among the gentlemen who will call, 
For he knows that we are here to receive. 


BY EARL MARBLE, 7 
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It is only a pearl, dear aunt, you know; 
But what are the odds if a diamond he? 

“ A pearl for the pearl,” he said, while a glow 
Stole up from my heart to my cheeks, you see. 


And a pearl might suit me better today 
Than the brightest diamond he might give. 
A diamond throws such a pitiless ray; 
And, though a love die, it still will live. 


And the pearl? . . . For instance, if he should trip 
Today with the wine in a muddled head, 
Instead of daintily on the lip, 
My love for him would be withered and dead. 


Boston, 1882. 


And what would I do? I would pour him a draught 
Of the wine that had wooed his brain away; 

And would drop therein, before he had quaffed, 
The ring with only a pear!’s mild ray. 


For it would be better, dear aunt, you know, 
To have love’s symbol dissolved in wine, 

As that had destroyed love’s self, than to go 
To another and weaker hand than mine. 


But what a ridiculous romance, sure! 

And I was to leave it to you to weave, 
While we sat by, so shy and demure, 

On New-Year’s Day, with ycu to receive! 


A BURIED 


BY M. T. 


5, a dilapidated, forlorn-looking cottage 
stood on the outskirts of a country vil- 
lage, and before one of its opened windows 
a youth of twenty was moodily leaning, and 
staring vacantly into the unkempt, dreary 
yard, that might once have been a cultivated 
garden, but was now only a forsaken plot of 
tangled grass and weeds. 

His face was worn, and lined with the un- 
mistakable traces of care and grief, as well 
as pallid with weakness, and some recent 
illness. His eyes had a fierce glitter in 
them as they glanced over the unprepossess- 
ing scene. His lip curled with a bitter, mis- 
anthropic sneer, and the whole expression 
of the youthful face was such as must have 
struck a keen pang to the heart of one who 
loved him. 

Such a one came softly up behind him, 
and laid a gentle hand upon his shoulder, 
and then an arm was wound around his 
neck, and a fair young cheek was nestled 
lovingly against his. 

“ Davie, dear, don’t look like that. 
up your courage a little longer.” 

e just moved his head, and feebly re- 
turned the caress. 

“It is you, Janet, is it?” 

“Yes. I am home early, and am thank- 

ful for it, It is one of your black days, 
Davie. What shall I do to cheer you?” 
- “You can’t work impossibilities, eed 
darling; and, as for the black days, I ’m 
thinking it is all of the same sort I’m to 
know in the future. I’m a poor good-for- 
nothing, and the world is a hard, cruel, and 
pitiless grindstone for all such.” 


Keep 


TREASURE. 
CALDOR. 


“You are my Davie, and by and by when 
u are well and strong, and this cloud 
as lifted, the world will know how brave 

and true and noble you are,” said the 
sweet, coaxing voice. 

“TI tell you, Jenny, you area foolish girl 
to cling to such a doomed wretch as I am. 
Be warned in season, and fix your thoughts 
on some one who is able to take care of 
you, as you should be cherished. I am a 
blighted, stricken tree, ready to fall, and 
crush those who linger near me.” 

“I did n’t think you would ever say that 
to me, Davie; asking me to care for some- 
body else instead of you. But I won't be 
angry with you for it today. Some other 
time I ‘ll remind you of it. And I won’t 
hear you abuse my promised husband, and 
Nell’s brother, and dear Mrs. Hart’s darling 
son.. No, sir,] won’t. We all say he isa 
grand fellow, who is one day to make a 
worthy mark in the world.” 

The lad’s face quivered. 

“Three generous, l6ving women, whose 
tender hearts cover all my deficiencies from 
sight,” he said tremulously. “O Janet! it 
is hardest of all for your sakes, to find my- 
self so useless and incompetent in the 
world, where other men are earning golden 
fortunes so easily.” 

“Yours will come in time. Dearest. 
dearest Davie, believe me, the surest way 
to accomplish the fulfillment of your worst 
fears is to yield to this black melancholy. 
Take heart, 1 beg of you. The lane must 
have a turning, the morning must dawn.” 

“Or death may give release,” he answer- 
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ed in a deep, hoarse voice. “You are 
right, Janet: to my other failings I add that 
of cowardice. I, who should be the cheer 
and comfort of my hapless mother, and frail 
little sister, to say nothing of what heroic 
support you deserve, I break down in 
black (despair, and leave you and them to 
make their feeble efforts at strengthening 
my courage. Janet, child, why do jou not 
despise me?” 

“Because I know your true self, my 
Davie. You are worn and spent with this 
long illness ; and the times are bitterly hard, 
and your trial grievous, do I not know that ? 
But we shall weather it all. Come in, dear, 
and talk with Nelly. Poor thing, she was 
weeping bitterly when I came in, watching 
you, without daring to come out to you. 
With all her other troubles she has to bear 
her fears for your broken health.” 

“Poor little Nell,” he said softly. “I 
am not sure but I answered her harshly 
when I came in. I had been out in the 
village seeking employment. At Mason’s 
store they were half inclined to try me, 
when that cruel Mat Dermot said some- 
thing sneeringly, and Mason asked me to 
lift a barrel there, and — and, — Jenny,— I 
could n’t!” 

His voice broke down, fairly suffocated 
with mingled rage and shame. 

“It was a disgraceful thing for them to 
ask it!” cried the girl indignantly. “ They 
must have known you were just up from 
that terrible fever. Their place would be 
too much honored with you init. Let me 
see one of them produce one of your beauti- 
ful sketches, that ’s all I ask of them.” 

He turned toward the glowing face, with 
a feeble smile. P 

“Dear Jenny, 1 ought to be ashamed to 
despond, with your loving heart to comfort 
me. You have cheered me now. Let us 

o in to Nell. I did have sense enough to 

ide my trouble from poor mother, but she 
will be likely to wonder where I am. Black 
as the cloud lowers about me, I know how 
blest I am in the star of your shining truth, 
my Janet, if that is any reward for your gen- 
erous devotion. Come,I will try to be a 
man once more.” | 

“Oh, I am so thankful!” murmured little 

anet under her breath, while her sweet 
lue eyes shone with steady trust. 

They went, hand in hand, into the little 
room where a wan-looking woman reclined 
upon a lounge, beside which sat a sad- 
faced girl, trying to hide from the former 
her tear-swollen eyes and quivering lips. 
She gave a quick glance at the pair, and 
darted forward, seizing Janet's little brown 
hand, and kissing it fervently. 

“O Jenny, I ’m so thankful you came. 
I knew you would help, if eer could.” 

“Yes, Nell, 1 ’m thankful, too. Heaven 


grant the worst is over,” returned Janet, in 
a very low voice. 

“We came in for a consultation, good 
folks,” said David Hart, cheerfully. “It’s 
no use to deny that we have come to pretty 
shoal water. But we are going to do our 
heartiest to keep our little a. afloat. If 
we pilot safely through this danger we have 
hopes that we shall come speedily into fair 
sailing, and happy harbor. Mother dear, 
don’t look so tragic. Let ’s have a little 
sport out of it. Darkness has lasted so 
long, that morning must be very near. 
Come, let ’s take account of stock, and see 
what we can spare, what ballast is safe to 
throw overboard.” 

“I know,” cried Nell eagerly, “that 
shawl that mother was keeping so choice 
for my coming out into society. Sophia 
Bliss was always in love with it, and she 
will buy it. It is as fresh and pretty as” — 

She stopped abruptly, and looked self- 
convicted at speaking thoughtlessly, 

“As when your poor father brought it 
home from the India voyage,” said the 
mother sorrowfully. “Ob, if he had 
known.” 

And then she covered her face, and was 
silent a few minutes. 

“ But he knows now, up there above, how 
the troubles will all presently melt away, 
whether he sees the sorrow of the present 
or not,” said Janet softly. 

“ My books ought to go first. 


I might 
take them away to the other village. There 
is a library there might be glad to purchase 


them; and when I| earn money again I 
could replace them,” said David, “but the 
shawl would be lost to Nell.” 

“ The books can be the second sacrifice,” 
whispered Nell, “but I am sure the shawl 
should be the first. It will be only a sop, 
though. There is the mortgage money, and 
the doctor’s bill ; neither of those can be put 
aside.” 

“Children,” exclaimed the mother, in a 
sharp, strained voice, and sitting half erect 
on the lounge, in a fashion they had not 
seen for many a weary day, “ we never have 
done our duty faithfully. We must search, 
search, pbirin f for that buried gold of your 
grandfather’s.” 

“ O mother,” cried Nell drearily, “ no one 
but you believes it was anything but the 
wild notion of a disordered brain. No one 
believes grandfather’s hidden treasure was 
anything but a myth.” 

“] know better,” declared Mrs. Hart en- 
ergetically. “Was I not with him through 
all that last illness? I am sure the poor old 
man concealed something that night he 
wandered off so strangely while we slept. 
He could never be turned from the declara- 
tion, and how solemnly he bade me find it, 
and secure a fortune for my children. On 
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his dying bed he repeated it. It is some- 
where about this house, or— I wonder I 
never thought of it before. I remember as 
well as if it was last night how John de- 
clared somebody had been using ‘his spade. 
O Davie, it may be all this time buried in 
the’ garden.” 

The poor woman’s eyes glittered fiercely 
with excitement. Two pink spots burned 
hotly on her hollow cheeks, and the hands 
she stretched out to her son trembled vi- 
olently. 

“ There, there, dearest, how you tremble,” 
said David soothingly. “You must n’t 
think any more about it tonight. We ‘ll 
see what can be done tomorrow.” 

“Let me strcke your forehead. 1 am 
sure the poor -head aches,” interposed Ja- 
net’s sweet, tranquilizing voice, and that 
gentle ministrant slipped into a place be- 
side the sick woman, and soon coaxed her 
back into a quiet slumber. 

“ God bless you, Janet,” whispered Davie, 
as she softly crept back to the watching 
pair; “and Heaven reward youas I never 
can, I fear.” 

“The best reward I can have is to see 

u getting back your strength, dear J)avie. 

on’t risk a single bit ot your vitality in 
needless fretting and despondency; and 
now I must go home toauntie. Good-night. 
Remeber to keep a good heart, both of 
you. 

' “She ’s an angel,” whispered Nell, as 
the door cjosed after their friend. 

“ Ay, I don’t need to be told that,” re- 
turned Davie as softly. ‘But, O Nelly, is 
n’t it wicked that I must take all, and give 
nothing?” 

“You will if you are well again,” answer- 
ed Nelly. 

“ If I ever am,” responded he, with a sigh; 
“but I am fearfully weak, and I suspect the 
doctor thinks it doubtful.” 

Nelly looked at him wistfully. It was 
the additional weight of her burden that she 
knew what grave fears the wise physician 
had concerning her brother’s inability to 
recuperate vitality and strength. 

“We were going to keep up courage,” 
said she presently, after they had been a 
long time lost in a dreary silence. “ We 
promised Janet that, and it is all we can do 
tor her now.” 

“ You are right, Nell. Supposing I walk 
down to give Sophie Bliss a hint about the 
shawl? I'll stop in, too, and see if Squire 
James has n’t a bit of copying to give me. 
I have strength enough for that. Fix up 
the tea-table as sweetly as you can, to cheer 
poor mother up a little when she wakes; 
and we ’ll both do our best, Nell. That’s 
all anybody car do.” 

Nelly wiped away a few tears, and went 
about her duties. After all, they had a tol 


erably cheerful 
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ee] am positive about it, Davie. Your 
grandfather hid some treasure that night, 
and we must find it.” 

“We'll try for it, anyhow,” he answered 
lightly. 

But after he had retired to his bed, the | 
thought returned, and with a fascination 
that thrilled and stirred him to excited wake- 
fulness, so that it was after midnight before 
he slept at all. Then he fell into a troubled 
slumber, from which he roused up with 
every pulse leaping. He had dreamed of 
his grandfather. With the vividness of re- 
ality he had seen the thin, spare, bent form 
creeping out into the darkness, hiding some- 
thing in one hand, while the other clutched 
the purloined spade. 

“He went into the garden. I followed 
him there,” muttered Davie, looking around 
on the dimly defined objects that the night 
revealed in his chamber, as if expecting a 
ghost would start out of them. “Is it pos- 
sible my mother is right? Oh, if I could 
= have recognized the spot!” he exclaim- 
e 

But when the —s found him again 
asleep the dream returned. 

He went down to the frugal breakfast 
with cheeks as flushed with excitement as 
his mother’s had been. 

The story of the buried treasure had 
wrought its spell. 

“Mother,” said he, “the spring is well 
along. I have a mind to try what ! can do 
to bring back our garden. When I can’t 
get any other work to do, of course I mean.” 

“ But are you strong enough ?” question- 
ed Nell dubio sly. 

“If I am not I shall leave off, that ’s all. 
I shall take my time, and my own way, you 
know. I have to do a little writing for the 
squire, and I ‘ll attend to that atonce. But 
I believe I shall commence gardening to- 


day.” 

Nelly had not seen so bright an interest 

on his pale face for many a day, so she was 
lad to humor avy idea that took his mind 
rom the melancholy that she knew was the 
deadliest foe to his recovery. 

The writing was soon despatched, and the 
moment the little roll was neatly tied, in 
readiness for the boy who was to come for 
it, David took his hat. 

His mother turned her head, and stretch- 
ed out her hand from the lounge. 

“ Davie,” she spoke wistfully. 


“ Yes, mother. 
“ To — look for your dfather’s buried 
will pray all the 


treasure? O Davie, 


time,” 
“Heaven hear your prayers, darlin 
mother. But you must not thiak about the 
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treasure. I’m going to make a feeble at- 
tempt at gardening. 

“You will find it,” she sobbed. 

_’ He laughed more gayly than they had 
heard him since his dangerous illness. 

“ Tf I find it I will be sure to bring it in.” 

And the smile was still on his face when 
he went out into the garden. 

Supposing it should be found; a casket 
of gold, perhaps, a string of valuable jewels, 
it might be, such as are often brought from 
over the seas. 

“O mother, Janet, Nelly, how happy you 
shall all be!” sobbed the poor fellow under 
his breath, while he thrust the spade into 
the yielding turf, and stamped upon it with 
all his strength, that the first blow might be 
a worthy one. 

It was wearying work. Beads of perspi- 
ration stood on his forehead, his weak arms 
trembled, his r, stinted breath fluttered, 
his side and back ached. But he rested 
frequently, sitting down where the sun pour- 
ed over him its copious bath of vivilying 
warmth, and all the while the mad, intoxi- 
icating hope that lent him strength and 
courage. 

Nelly called him in timidly. 

“You must not be too rash, Davie. Be- 
side, here is a tempting little lunch that Ja- 
net has sent over, and mother insists on 
your sharing it.” 

“] Geclare, I believe I’m hungry,” quoth 
Davie, as he flung off his hat, and wiped 
his perspiring brow. 

Nelly hailed the unwonted appetite as a 

omen. 

“Farmer Green offered me some seeds 
to plant, mother. I mean you shall have a 
famous garden,” said he presently, noticing 
the wistiul looks she gave him, and know- 
ing well what they asked. “ But I have on- 
ly got through a square yard of taff yet. I 
shall do better when I am used to it. Don’t 
forget to tell the boy that I beg the squire 
to give me all his copying.” 

he next day, and the next, and for 
many and many a long spring and summer 
day after it, did David toil faithfully and 
courageously in the garden; and, strange to 
tell, though the days slipped away into 
weeks, and the weeks became months, his 
courage and his faith held out, All uncon- 
sciously, too, his strength increased, his 
weak breath deepened, and on the pallid 
face the health-giving sun and fresh wind 
eft their beneficent traces. Most, and best 
of all, from out the fragrance-breathing 
mould over whieh he toiled, stole forth 
that subtile, inexplicable, but priceless 
healing influence, that the honest farmers 
know and prize. 

The doctor looked at him in amazement 
wher he called one hot August morning, 
and found his whilom patient, in his shirt- 


sleeves, spading over and over the mellow 
soil, whistling merrily the while. 

“Why, Davie, you are a new man,” he 
cried in amazement. 

And Neily hid her joyful tears while he 
went on, — 

“You ‘ve beat me, that’s a fact. You 
’ve cured yourself, when I had secretly 
given you up.” 

“Indeed, sir, I believe you are right. 
Good old Mother Earth holds a panacea of 
her own. I thank Heaven that I am re- 
gaining my health.” 

“ And so you keep spading,” laughed the 
doctor, glancing at his work. “Do you 
dig over and over again for the sake of the 
work, or is there a complementing recipe ? ” 

David colored a little, and returned an 
evasive answer. 

No, he knew very well it was not all. 
Most potent and wonderful of all was the 
elixir of hope that a his heart brave, and 
his arm stout and tireless ; the strange, wild 
belief in the story of tle hidden treasure. 
The glad visions that he dreamed, the 
proud castles that he built, over his plebeian 
work, were intangible and baseless, it 
might be, but they accomplished a veritable 
and glorious result. They won his heart 
away from its bitter broodings, its poisonous 
misanthropy and despair. 

And so, with cheerful spirits, and im- 

roving physically, David Hart was advanc- 
- with rapid strides toward health and 
soundness. 

And at last one day he came in to his 
mother’s side with glad, shining eyes, al- 
though his face was a little white through 
its healthy sunburn, with agitation and sus- 
pense. 

“ Mother, here is something at last. But 
it is a very tiny box,—a queer brass affair. 
I dug it out from under the pear-tree, the 
very last sod I have turned. I have brought 
it for you to ome 

The trembling woman gave a shriek of 


x Your grandfather’s tobacco-box! O 
Davie, what is in it?” 

How her hands shook. Davie’s lips, also, 
were growing white under the excitement. 

At that moment ry came in, with old 

eff Mason, the oldest villager of the neigh- 
ring hamlet. They both paused in won- 
dering silence. 

The cover had rusted in its long contact 
with damp mould. Davie was obliged to 
help the weak fingers before it yielded. But 
it flew off at iast. Slowly she drew forth a 
mildewed, yellow paper, and spread it out 
before her. The poor woman gave a bitter 
cry of a ere she had read the 
few lines of prim handwriting half through, 
and then dropped it as if it had stung her. 
“Only a recipe for his mother’s cordial. 
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This is too cruel, Have you been digging 
all this time for that? O Davie!” she ex- 
claimed. 

This was the trial hour of the young 
man’s heroism, and he bore it nobly. His 
lip trembled a moment, a single quiver 
crossed his pale face. Then the healthy 
blood 
rily. 

“© mother, what I have obtained was 
worth digging for. I have found health 
and strength. I can win a treasure of m 
own now, never you fear. Let poor grand- 
father’s hidden treasure be preserved, and 
— our hearty gratitude, for it deserves 
2.” 

“Only a cordial recipe,” wailed Mrs. 
Hart. “I remember it was considered a 
famous one. Poor old grandfather, he was 
out of his mind surely.” 

“You don’t mean you ’ve got that recipe 
there?” interposed old Jeff cagerly. “Why, 
there ’sa fortune in that, if I a’n’t mistaken. 
Old Doctor Spalding was lamenting the 
other day that the secret was lost with Dea- 
con Hart's wife. It worked like a charm; 
and everybody was trying to find out the 
making up, but she never would tell. I tell 
- , I should n’t wonder if there was a big 

rtune in it, after all.” 

“Then it shall be mine,” cried Nelly 
gayly. “I am her namesake, you know; 


in again, and he laughed mer- 


and, though I am an ignoranf little thing, I 
can brew as well as my gfandmother. Can’t 
I, Mr. Mason?” 

‘*T reckon you can,” answered the admir- 
ing ola man. “ Keep it close, Miss Nelly, 
and I ’ll advertise your cordial for you, wi 
out fear, when it is in the market.” 

They all laughed, even poor Mrs. Hurt, 
and Jenny, coming in just then, must needs 
hear it all over, 

“ Ah, Jenny, I did hope to find a priceless 
treasure, for your sake, my darling. But I. 
have strong arms once more. can toss 
old grouty’s barrel to the counternow, I 
tried it yesterday,” said David to her softly. 

“ And that is the best treasure,” answered 
sweet little Janet tenderly. But the next 
moment she said thoughtfully, “ But aston- 
ishing fortunes are made now-a-days with 
these patent medicines. Davie dear, I 
really believe that it would be a thing 
to try, for Nell, and you, and all of us.” 

* f ‘tell you it would be a big success,” in- 
sisted the old settler. 

And so in truth it was, There is a big 
factory now, and every respectable vill 
apothecary keeps the noted cordial on his 
sheives. 

And the Harts found a noble fortune in 
their grandfather's buried treasure, and the 
lane had come to its turning. The cloud 
had lifted, and the morning come. 


THE WOODEN SHOE. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


T the Villa Lutetiana, 
For many a weary day, 
And spectral with wasting fever, 
A wonderful artist lay. 


Nanette, a bnght-faced maiden, 
Delighted and served him well ; 
Her song made him dream of Aiden, 
Her touch would his gloom dispel. 


At last in the park-like garden 
His broth he could sip alone; 

But oft, with a “‘ Monsieur, pardon,” 
A cloak on his arm was thrown, 


And his faithful denne would whisper, 
“ The air grows hoary and chill. 


“ He ’s prouder than fat old vizier, 
This drole with his laurel crown,” 

“ He 's lovesick,” or “‘ He ’s a miser, 
And walks with his eyes cast down,” 


Said the guests at the Poissonniere. 
“ The latter,”” yawned one, “is true: 
For the flood-swept poor at Etienne, 
Naught, save for pay, would he do.” 


One morn, when she thought him sleeping, 
Nanette his toast brought in. 

But Nicolo had watched her weeping: 
He saw that her cheek grew thin. 


So his great black eyes he opened. 
“ What ails thee, my faithful child ?” 
Come. tell me all that has happened.” 
And the master’s voice was mild. 
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The Wooden Shoe. 


“* My joy, my prattle is over, 
Since Henri’ — her head was bowed — 
“ Drew that bad number. My lover” — 
Then the poor girl sobbed aloud. 


**Gone with a gun on his shoulder! 
Well, some one will take his place.” 
A moment her voice grew bolder: 
She lifted her tear-stained face. 


“ You ’re jesting, monsieur, surely: 
Till gold in a shower doth fall, 

I must wait —ay, wait demurely — 
For my soldier grand and tall.” 


Nicolo looked fondly on her, 
And said, as with sallow hand 

He patted her plump white shoulder, 
“ Weep not: I ’ve a fairy wand. 


“ But wait till my arm grows stronger! "’ 
She thanked him with kindling eye. 

Wecks passed, — ’t was Autumn no longer, 
For the Christmas-tide drew nigh. 


Once more with their wondrous power 
Paganini’s grand eyes shone, 

And his sweets of orange-flower 
He kad changed for wine alone. 


The children round him were merry, 
And they ranged their shoes in sight ; 
Nanette’s clear voice rang cheery, 
For the Christmas stars glowed bright! 


While each lisped a sweet petition, 
Rare favors from fairies sought, 
A case for the great musician 


Was into the parlor brought. 


*Neath the lid, a heavy packet 

In many wrappings was sealed. 
All saw him slowly undo it, — 

In his ear their laughter pealed ; 


For, lo! ’t was an ashen sabot, 
And a half-grown child ’t would hold. 
“ Some think I seek gifts, but give not; 
This shall earn its weight in gold!” 


So saying, Nicolo seized it, 
That wonderful wooden shoe, 

And into his chamber bore it. 
For days he was lost to view. 


From morning till night he labored 
In carving that rough, rude thing ; 
And in it, by genius favored, 
There quivered one silver string! 


“ Ay, happy I ’ll surely make her ; 
Dear nurse, I have toiled for you: 
In the hall of Lutetiana 
The public shall see this shoe.” 


A wide-spread notice was given. 
Paganini was to play 

Ten pieces on New Year’s even; 
“ The half on a shoe,”’ some say. 


How the deau-monde rushed for places! 
The very e/tte seemed crazed. 

On a sea of upturned faces 
The marvelous minstrel gazed. 


The stand was brilliantly lighted ; 
All saw him in health again ; 

Nanette sat there, half-frighted, — 
That sabot was near him lain! 


And the rarest music floated 
That night from his violin ; 
Which the breathless critics noted, 
And every ear drank in. 


Those glorious strains completed, 
The shoe in his hand appeared ; 

Once more the ¢/ite he greeted, 
In an ecstasy wild and weird! 


A wondrous improvisation . 
His hearers from that shoe heard ; — 7 
*T was to music his soul’s oblation, a 
Poured forth sike the trill of a bird. ; 


In its pristine form he held it, 
That shoe, in its new, strange guise; 5 
And the one string thrilled upon it a 
’Neath the light of his grand eyes! 


It sang of a conscript’s journey, 
The tears of his promised bride: 
How, braver than knight in tourney, 


He fought by his captain’s side. 


It sang of his glad home-coming, 
The story of love ne’er old; 7 
Of a stalwart major drumming, : 
And of captured flags unrolled ! a 


Then softer and softer stealing, - : 
Came the merry peal of bells: 7 

Of a bride by the altar kneeling, 
The musical poem tells! 


Each bosom with raptere throbbing, 
Was held by the minstrel’s art, 
While one in that hall sat sobbing; 
The symphony pierced her heart. 


Transported with awe and wonder 
Were all in that fleeting hour; 

And louder than rolling thunder 
The cheers with the floral show’r! 


For both gold and flowers the master 
Laid into that wooden shoe, 

And said, — while her tears dropped faster, — 
“ Sweet nurse, they are all for you.” 
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HERE are quite a number of changes 
in fashions this fall, and the most mark- 
ed is the fact that ‘t has never appeared to 
many merchants that the virtues of that most 
durable textile, Irish poplin, were sufficient- 
ly appreciated. Formerly, when it was more 
nerally worn than at present, while admit- 
ting its excellent wearing qualites, prem 
were ys to think that they paid too high a 
price for a material that hardly took the 
place of a silk, looking as it did more like 
very fine woolen reps than anything repre- 
senting the costlier tissues. So, in spite of 
its worth, poplin fell into disfavor. Oddly 
enough, the lustrous face of woolen sateens 
and other like goods acted against their fa- 
vor; yet this very lack of gloss was one of 
the accusations raised against Irish poplin 
in times past. Fashion, like some women, 
is very illogical ; so there is little use to ar- 
about its inconsistences. Mention, 
Cavan, must be made of the new poplins 
that are scarcely to be distinguished from 
the thick-ribbed silks which last year looked 
so beautiful and wore so badly. The manu- 
facturers of new Irish poplins have, while 
retaining the desired merit of durability, 
succeeded in imparting a beautiful sheen to 
the surface, and by rendering the material 
much more soft and pliant the requirements 
of the present fashion for full drapings are 
wholly met. These goods are to be pe 
chased in all the high-art shades, as well as 
those in time-seasoned colors so familiar to 
all. 


There is much to be said in their favor, yet, 
tor some reason inexplicable, these goods 
do not find a ready sale. For brides who 
have a prejucice against satin, white poplin 
is very beautiful, as it drapes in rich and 
graceiul folds, and if economy renders the 
process advisable, it can, when soiled, be 
dyed any desirable color. There is scarce- 
ly any material submitted to that often un- 
satisfactory operation which comes off with 
such flying colors. 

There is a rage for the smait French capote 
bonnet this season, made of black satin or 
beaded Spanish lace, with not a few of black 
velvet, or of velvet to match the color of the 
costume. Wall flowers or shaded geraniums 
in velvet are set in a large cluster at one side 
of the bonnet, and an uptown milliner dis- 
ae some very pretty capotes with ficelle 

bordering the edges of the tiny brims, 
and otherwise trimmed with clusters of scar- 


let verbenas. The adoption of seasonable 
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BY MARIA LYDIA WINDSOB, 


flowers is an evidence of improved taste; 
and we no longer see people with any pre 
tensions to the quality, so styled, wearing 
early spring flowers in September, or mixing 
chrysanthemums and lauristinus with June 
roses, corn flowers and lilacs. Seasonable 
adornings are as much the rule as season- 
able garments. Pretty Parisian capotes al- 
so exhibited are made of kid, and adorned 
with a wreath of hand-painted autumn leaves 
in brilliant colorings ; others of velvet show 
a wreath of handsome artificial autumn 
leaves set around the crown, and again these 
tiny head-coverings are completely hidden 
by bunches of white and purple grapes, 
P ums, apricots, or hazel nuts and leaves, the 
atter covered with a thick vitrification re- 
sembling the handiwork of Jack Frost. 

The added basque, so long a feature of 
modern dressmaking, is losing its popularity. 
The most fashionable jacket bodies are cut 
in one. Many of these open over waistcoats 
of contrasting materials ; otherwise the gile¢ 
may be of velvet, silk or satin, to correspond 
with the dress itself. The basque is often 
cut excessively short, with battlements — 
that is, square tabs —cut up to the waist 
line, representing the part of the bodice 
which is so stylish, When deeper, the 
basque is sometimes simply Vandyked, the 
points being exceedingly sharp, and not cut 
up to the waist as in the above case. This 
style looks best when mixed materials are 
used in combination. 

Bonnets and round hats are exhibited in 
a great pose J of novel shapes, from the 
graceful and elegant to the exaggerated and 
grotesque styles, which are wilder than ever 
this season; for instance, a formidable-look- 
ing, irregular-shaped bonnet is known as the 
“elephant’s ear,” a side view of this ugly 
head gear resembling an rater ear in 
outline, and almost in size, There are num- 
berless modifications of the poke, which yet 
clings to favor, and new and very becoming 
gypsy shapes, these charming and less con- 
Spicuous bonnets being made with brims of 
abend satin and soft Moorish crowns of 

lush or velvet. The crowns to the most 
ashionable round hats are immensely high, 
with brims as wide as the Gainsborough. 
Capotes or bébé bonnets are still in high 
vogue, though attempts have been made to 
crowd these pretty and ladylike little French 
bonnets to the wall. For full dress there is 
no head covering to equal them in style and 


elegance. 
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A RUNAWAY MATCH. 
BY THOMAS ADDISON. 


T the western end of the wide, umbra- 
geous main street of a quiet Connecti- 
cut village is an ancient, weather-stained 
house, evidently in the last stage of useful- 
ness to man or beast. Its moss-covered 
roof has settied heavily down in the centre, 
its walls bulge outward and shrink inward 
in an eccentric manner, and its two tall 
chimneys lean menacingly over, perpetually 
threatening annibilation to the wilderness of 
weeds below. 

' The surroundings of the house are in fine 
keeping with it. The tottering picket fence 
responds with a doleful rattle to the mur- 
murs of the passing wind, and the crazy 
barn and outhouses seemingly tremble on 
the verge of instantaneous ruin, so great and 
so many are the yawning fissures that seam 
their roofs and sides. 

Mr. Ephraim Tinkle, the owner of this 
wealth of desolation and decay, was a tall, 
spare man, considerably bent with age, yet, 
in some respects, lacking none of the ambi- 
tion of youth. 

His fittle greenish-yellow eyes trembled 
(as Gautier expressively puts it) “like douds 
dor on a bed of quicksilver,” and, though 
bedimmed with age, were not deficient in in- 
telligent expression. 

A thin line of white hair fringed his other- 
wise bald head, bringing into prominent re- 
lief the yellow parchment-like texture of his 
skin; and his shriveled hands shook so 
with nervousness and senility combined that 
any undertaking on their part was rendered 
extremely problematical in result. 

Mr. Tinkle was a widower, and dwelt 
alone in his ancientabode. His only child, a 
daughter, lived with her husband, nearly half 
a mile distant, but regularly made her father 
a visit every Sunday afternoon, making up 
his bed, sod doing various other necessary 
household ch res. The rest of the week, 
Mr. Tinkle had to shift for himself, and a 
puor shift he made of it. By dint of perse- 
verance he was able to harness up the sorry 
white horse in his barn, and make occasion- 
al visits to the village store for provisions 
and the few luxuries he indulged in; but 
long ago he had been ap to give over 
his palsied fumblings with the udder of his 
cow, and, had it not been for the neighborly 
assistance of Mrs. Lyttledrop, over the way, 
that much-enduring animal would have long 
since suffered severe injery, and Mr. Tinkle 
have been deprived of his daily supply of 
milk. 


One evening, as Mr. Tinkle sat before 
the diminutive chip fire in the living-room 
(the weather was cold for May), something 
unusual seemed occupying his mind. 

He leaned over the churlish blaze, offered 
his hands to the slow, diffusing heat, and 
muttered impatiently to himself. 

The hands of the loud-ticking wooden 
clock on the shelf over his head pointed to 
six o’clock, and the lowing of the cow in the 
barn plainly indicated that her wants had 
not yet been attended to. 

“Where can Sary be?” murmured Mr. 
Tinkle querulously, “ She a’o’t never miss- 
ed five o’clock before, and here it ’s six. 
Nothin’ ha’n’t happened to her, I hope.” 

He ran his hand over his shining head, 
and rose to his feet with an effort. Then 
he hobbled slowly across the room to the 
window, and peered through the dusty glass 
at a little house on the opposite side of the 
broad street. 

A stalwart man chopping wood near the 
kitchen door was the only sign of life about 
the premises. With an impatient exclama- 
tion, that welled up from his withered throat 
in strange, piping tones, Mr. Tinkle hob- 
bled back to the fire again, and with a de- 
spondent air dropped into his high, stiff- 
backed chair. 

To tell the truth, Mr. Tinkle was in love ; 
and it was a serious matter to him. His 
love was nothing’for idle sport or irreverent 
jest. When a man with one foot already in 
the tomb will deliberately halt, and surrend- 
er himself to Cupid’s wiles, his case must 
indeed be worthy of very grave considera- 
tion. 

Twenty years ago, Mr. Tinkle had buried 
the wife of his youth, and with her his heart, 
as he gloomily announced at the time. But 
now in the decline of his years, years filled 
with hard, unceasing work, the loneliness of 
his hearthstone became day by day more 
apparent, until at last an intense longing 
sprang up within him for a companion who 
should smooth his downward path and 
brighten his lonely fireside by the grace and 
charm of her presence. 

Naturally, at this crisis, his thoughts turn- 
ed to Mrs. Lyttledrop. 

To him she appeared to sum up all the 

ualities desirable in a wife, — her disposi- 
tion was kind, her character above reproach, 
and her hands stronger than his; but with 
the diffidence of long reserve he had with- 
held an open declaration of the state of his 
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affections, and thus the matter stood when 
Mrs. Lyttledrop herself took it in hand. 

She was a few years younger than Mr. 
Tinkle, short and thick-set, somewhat prone 
to corpulency, and with an agressive hold 
on life that would not be shaken off. 

She was a widow; had buried two hus- 
bands, in fact; and was now intent on per- 
forming the same kind offices for a third. 

That for some time past she had had “ in- 
tentions” upon Mr. Tinkle was evident to 
the least observing. Indeed, she was forced 
to take decisive steps with that wavering 
man. 

Her two sous, with an inhumanity scarce- 
ly credible, had hinted that they were hard 
put to it to care for their own families, and, 
unless she couid find some way of provid- 
ing for herself, they would be obliged to 
confide her to the tender mercies of the 
town. 

At the mere thought of such a fate Mrs. 
Lyttledrop’s soul revolted in horror, and the 
person of Mr. Tinkle assumed greater fas- 
cination for her than ever. He had house 
and land and a few hundreds in the bank, 
why should she not share them with him, 
especially as she had ample evidence that it 
would be no difficult matter to win his de- 
lighted assent to the proposition? So she 
immediately put her project in train, and by 
a little skitltal manoeuvring soon led Mr. 
Tinkle up to a point where it was as easy to 
go forward as to retreat, and before the old 
man was fully aware of it he had spoken the 
momentous words, and he and Mrs. Lyttle- 
drop were engaged for life, or at least for 
that small remnant which still remained to 
them. 

And so matters stood upon that cold May 
evening to which we have referred, when 
Mr. Tinkle was impatiently awaiting the 
daily visit of his intended bride. 

The fire had almost flickered out, and Mr. 
Tinkie had arisen to replenish it from a 
large basket standing near, when quick but 
heavy steps were heard on the porch, and a 
moment later Mrs. Lyttledrop entered the 
room. 

“Could n't come a bit sooner, Ephrem,” 
she exclaimed, ta.king down the querulous 
inquiry that fell from Mr. Tinkie’s lips. 
“ Saliie wanted to run down street, and see 
Mary Slade about the surprise party out to 
tne Simpkinses last night, and I had to 
mind the baby till she came back. She 
staid over two hours, so she did, and I 
could n’t get that child to sleep nohow I 
could fix it; so 1 was ’bliged to ’tend him 
close.” 

“It’s been dredful lonesome here this 
evening, "thout you,” piped Mr. Tinkle trem- 
blingly, depositing a handful of chips on the 
fire. “Hope you kin stay a little now you 


ve come.” 


“I must do the milking first,” replied 
Mrs. Lyttledrop, giving Mr. Tinkle a love. 
tap on his gleaming crown as she passed 
him on her way to the shed where the pails 
hung. “When | come back I ’ll talk with 
you about our marriage.” 

And Mrs. Lyttledro 
shake of the finger, an 
the head. 

The milking did not keep her long, and 
she was soon back. 

“I’m afraid the cow is running dry,” she 
s2id ominously, on her return. “ But that’s 
neither here nor there at preseut. I "ve got 
something of more importance to discuss 
with you tonight. Epbrem, when are we 
going to be married?” 

This abrupt question seemed to stagger 
Mr. Tinkle. He passed his trembling hand 
over his head (an action habitual with him 
whenever perplexed), and stared vacantly in- 
to the fire. At last, with some hesitation, 
he said, — 

“ Jest as soon as we kin be, I suppose.” 

“You suppose! Don’t you know, Eph- 
rem?” asked Mrs. Lyttledrop insinuatingly, 
drawing her chair nearer to Mr. Tinkle’s. 

Mr. Tinkle did not know; it was that 
which troubled him, There was one stu- 

endous obs‘acle to the consummation of his 

liss, and, eager as he was to be married, 
he scarcely had the courage to combat the 
difficulty that confronted him; so, with a 
sigh of some volume, he said, — 

“You know, Sary, 1 want to be married 
jest as soon as I kin; but— but ha’n’t you 
got. a good many preparations to make 

” 
; He asked this as if a happy thought had 
struck him. 

But Mrs. Lyttledrop would not be satis- 
fied with this evasion of her question. 

“ Preparations!” exclaimed she with a 
fine air of disdain. “I could make prepara- 
tions to go to China inside of two hours, let 
alone just to git married. Now look here, 
Ephrem Tinkle,” she added, a sudden sus- 
picion flashing through her mind, “ you and 
me are old enough, goodness knows, to have 
our own way in this matter ’thout consult- 
ing every man, woman, and child in Narbuc 
about it. A’n’t we?” 

“| suppose so,” aesented Mr. Tinkle de- 
spondently. 

Mrs. Lyttledrop gave her chair an impa- 
tient shove. 

“There you goagain. You ‘suppose so’! 
Gracious sakes alive, Ephrem, do have a lit- 
tle sperrit about you, and out with it like a 
man what’son your mind. What’s to hinder 
our being married tomorrow, if we want to 


vanished with a 
a knowing nod of 


Mr. Tinkle moved uneasily, and looked at 
Mrs. Lyttledrop with an expression almost 
of fear dawning in his misty eyes. His 
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hand, with its characteristic motion, sought 
his head again as he said hesitatingly, — 

“There a’n’t nothin’ to hinder — unless 
it Jane.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. Lyttledrop, “I 
thought it was that. It took you a long 
time to get it out though. ell, how is 
Jane going to stop us? We 're of age, | 
reckon.” 

“ He, he, be,” laughed Mr. Tinkle feebly. 
“So we are, Sary, so we are. That ’s jest 
what Jane says, only in a different way. 
She says we ‘re too old; says it’s all non 
sense, us getting married at our time of life. 
He, he, he.” 

Mr. Tinkle struggled hard to treat his 
daughter’s unpleasant eccentricity as a joke, 
but at the same time he was painfully con- 
scious that it was a failure. 

“ That ’s our business, an’ none of hers,” 
said Mrs. Lyttledrop shortly. “Is that the 
only objection, Ephrem?” 

“ Well, no,” replied Mr. Tinkle, cornered 
at last. “ You see, Jane is cut up consider- 
able about the property. She says her 
mother worked as hard to git it as I did (and 
I allow she ’s right there), and consequently 
she ’s go: the first claim to it after me. She 
come - flatfooted when I toid about 
you and me, and said she ’d never consent 
to our marriage while she drew the breath 
of life. She ’s dreadful sot in her ways, Jane 

” 


Mrs. gray eyes twinkled when 
Mr. Tinkle alluded to the pruperty. 
“ Well,” she said promptly, “ i guess we 
kin be as sot in our way as she is in hern. 
There a’n’t nothing obliges us to ask her 
consent to the marriage ; and, if you 're the 
man I take you for, Mr. Tinkle, you ’ll be 
my by me, who has your interest to 
eart, and not by the selfish motives that 
govern Jane Crawford in this affair.” 

Mr. Tinkle cast an admiring glance at his 
betrothed. It was hard for him to take the 
initiative in so delicate a matter, but he was 
very willing to be led. 

“ What shall we do, Sary?” he asked tim- 
idly. “Jane would walk right into this 
house, or any other as far as that goes, and 
stop the wedding. As I said before, she ’s 
dreadful sot in her ways, and would n’t halt 

Mrs. Lyttledrop brought her chair u 
close to Mr. Tinkle’s, and took his withere R 
trembling hand into her own, caressing it in 
a manner that indicated she was no novice 
in the art. 

“J )l tell you what we ‘ll have to do then, 
Ephrem,” she whispered lovingly. We ‘ll 
have to run away, and get married.” 

“What!” gasped Mr. Tinkle, hardly be- 
lieving the evidence of his ears. 

“It 's the only thing to be done,” cooed 
Mrs. Lyttledrop soothingly. “Then we can 


whistle at Jane and her meddlesome ways; 
it "!l be too late for her to do anything.” 

“But how?—and when?” stammered 
Mr. Tinkle in a maze. The originaltity and 
boldness of Mrs. Lyttledrop’s plan filled his 
soul with a sort of admiring awe. He felt 
that he was as putty in ber, hands, and 
might as well be shaped gracefully as in any 
other way. 

“The sooner the better,” purred Mrs. 
Lyttledrop. “Tomorrow if it’s fair weath- 
er, tomorrow morning early. Harness up 
Betsey at five o'clock, and take the Gaines- 
ville road, You ‘ll find me waiting for you 
under the old oak at the east end of Deacon 
Gaslee’s ten-acre lot. Then all we ’bl have 
to do when we git to Gainesville wil! be to 
take out our license, and go to the parson’s, 
That ‘I! end the matter for good and for all.” 

Mr. Tinkle had his doubts of the matter 
ending for good, as far as Jane was concern- 
ed, at least; but he offered no objection to 
Mrs. Lyttledrop’s scheme; in fact, it hada 
spice of romance about it that stirred his ef- 
fete imagination, and threw him into a state 
of excitement almost bordering upon reck- 
lessness. He spoke up with more decision 
than Mrs. Lyttledrop had yet given him 
credit for, and averred with the utmost so- 
lemnity that nothing but death, or a spell of 
damp weather, should prevent his keeping 
the rendezvous. + 

Mrs. Lyttledrop was satisfied. With a 
sigh of content she rose from her cha‘r, and 
leaning over Mr. Tinkle imprinted a moist 
kiss just under his nose. Then, bidding 
him be sure and remember the hour, five 
o'clock, she fluttered through the door into 
the darkness without, leaving Mr. Tinkle in 
a yp not altogether devoid of a senti- 
ment of fear, yet not by ary means lacking 
in delightful anticipation. 


Gainesville was highly edified at the spec- 
tacle afforded it, early next morning, by Mrs. 
Lyttledrop, Mr. Tinkle, and Betsey. 

Swortly after seven o'clock the halting, 
decrepit horse was drawn up at the town 
clerk’s door, and Mrs. Lyttiedrop descend- 
ed from her perch at M1. Tinkle’s side. 

“ There a’n’t no use of your going in, too, 
Ephrem,” she said, giving him a languish- 
ing glance; “’t a’n’t such a powerful hard 
job to take out a marriage license. You 
= here and mind the horse. 1 won’t be 

ng.’ 

Mr. Tinkle staid, but he was far from 
feeling comfortable. The air was chilly, 
and he was very nervons. He shivered piti- 
ably despite the shawl, Mrs. Lyttledrop’s 
own, pinned closely about his withered 
neck. 

An uneasy fear of being pursued haunted 
him, and he kept continually looking over 
his shoulder at the long, white expanse of 
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road over which they had just come, as 
if every moment be expected to discover the 
avenger on his track, 

It was not long before Mrs. Lyttledrop re- 
appeared, al] smiles. 

“ Now we ‘ll go to the parson’s, Ephrem,” 
she said cheerily. “It’s the second house 
down the road,—the brick one with all 
them trees in front. I won’t get in, it’s so 
near. Drive along slow, and | ’ll keep up 
with you.” 

There was no immediate danger of going 
too fast. Indeed, it required Mrs. Lyttle- 
drop’s firm hand on the bridle to induce 
Betsey to move at all. It was seven miles 
from Narbuc to Gainesville, and her droop- 
ing head and dispirited mien plainly indi- 
cated the journey had been distasteful to 
her, and accomplished under very strong 
protest. 

When the parsonage was reached, Mr. 
Tinkle clambered painfully to the ground. 
Betsey was tied with a rope to a tree, and, 
Mrs. Lyttledrop clinging affectionately to 
Mr. Tinkle’s arm, the pair proceeded np the 
walk to the door, and rang the beil. 

“Tell Mr. Humpworth a lady and gentle- 
man is waiting to be married, and he ‘Il 
oblige ’em if he ‘Il do it as soon as he can,” 
said Mrs, Lyttledrop to the giggling ser- 
vant. 

In a few minutes, Mr. Humpworth enter- 
ed the parlor. Conflicting and indescriba- 
ble expressions flitted over his face as his 
eye encountered the beaming glance of Mrs. 
Lyttledrop, and took in the somewhat de- 
jected air of Mr, Tinkle. 

“We want to be married, parson,” said 
Mrs, Lyttledrop simply. 

And thereupon she stood up, and assisted 
Mr. Tinkle to his feet. 

The license was produced, and the cere- 
Mrs. Lyttledrop’s ring, 
which had done similar pleasing duty on 
two previous occasions, being once more 
brought into use. 

The now Mrs. Tinkle at once assumed 
the responsibilities and duties of her new 
position. J 

“Can you tell us where the lawyer’s office 
is, parson?” she inquired, pinning the 
shawl about Mr. Tinkle again. 

Mr. Humpworth pocketed his fee, and 
smiled rather significantly. 

“It’s the first house you come to on the 
north side of the green, madam; a small 
brown house without blinds. You can’t 
mistake it.” 

Mrs. Tinkle bustled out of the house, 
Mr. Tinkle meekly following. 

“ Now, Ephrem,” she said briskly, “ we "Il 
drive right over to the lawyer’s, and get 
your will drawn up. Then we ’ll go home, 
and laugh at Jane.” 

Not a thought of opposition entered Mr. 


Tinkle’s mind. He had surrendered him- 
self entirely into Mrs. Tinkle’s keeping, and 
she had taken him so thoroughly in hand 
that even his own identity was a matter of 
some speculation with him. 

The will was soon drawn up, greatly to 
Mrs. Tinkle’s immediate and prospective 
satisfaction, and Mr. Tinkle was on the 
point of affixing his signature to it when a 
sudden noise of wheels, and a sharp excla 
mation outside, arrested his hand. 

He cast a hurried, nervous glance out of 
the window. 

“O Lord!” he groaned. “It’s Jane!” 

Mrs. Tinkle caught her breath. Then in 
commanding tones, — 

“Sign that will, Ephrem Tinkle, sign it, 
I tell you, before it is too late.” 

Mr. Tiakle had turned ashy pale, and his 
frame shook from head to foot as if smitten 
with the ague’ but he picked up the pen 
that had fallen from his nerveless grasp, and 
essayed to write. His hand trembled so, 
however, that the attempt was a signal fail- 
ure. 

“ Sign, Ephrem, sign,” implored Mrs. Tin- 
kle hurriedly, 

And she patted his poor, shaking hand re- 
assuringly. 

With a supreme effort Mr. Tinkle painful- 
ly traced his name on the paper. As the 
last stroke of the pen was made the door 
flew open, and Mrs. Crawford stood upon 
the threshold, her eyes blazing with indigna- 
tion. 

“A fine sight, this! A precious pair of 
fools, truly !” she exclaimed bitterly, looking 
sternly from one to the other of the culprits, 
and ignoring with contemptuous indifference 
the presence of the amazed and bewildered 
pettifogger, anc the witnesses he had sum- 


moned. 

Mrs. Tinkle leaned over, and secured the 
will, which she conveyed to her pocket, and 
then laid back in her chair, and smiled se- 
renely up at the wrathful countenance of the 
intruder. 

Mr. Tinkle regarded his daughter with 
a half-defiant, half-deprecatory expression, 
in curious contrast with the utter abandon 
of despair his attitude suggested, 

“What is the meaning of this, father?” 
demanded Mrs. Crawford, advancing toward 
him. “What is the meaning of this misera- 
ble sneaking away from home and friends 
like a whipped cur? Have you no shame 
for such unworthy conduct, sir? or has that 
artful woman there got you so completel 
under her thumb that she is able to blin 
you to the ridiculous figure you cut, aping 
the airs of a love-sick boy in his honeymoon, 
you, a white-haired, infirm, tottering old 
man t Shame on you, father, shame on 

! 


I Net a word answered Mr. Tinkle to this 
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scorching harangue. Mrs. Tinkle rocked 

ntly to and fro, and laughed quietly to 
herself. Her cool demeanor exasperated 
the other woman beyond all bounds. 

“I know I am too late to prevent the 
evil,” she said, bitterly, “ but, praise Heaven, 
it may still be remedied somewhat. Father,” 
and there was almost a touch of pathos in her 
voice, “father, if you have one spark of self- 
respect left, if you have any regard for me 
your only child, renounce that woman, and 
come with me. Can't you see she cares 
only for your money? Can’t you see that 
it is not you, but your purse, she loves? 
Come, father; I ask it for the last time. 
You have given this woman your name, but 
don’t, don’t allow her to make a plaything 
of you. Come.” 

His daughter stood witn hands out- 
stretched to him; but the old man made no 
reply, no movement. 

A sudden change came over Mrs. Tinkle. 
The smile faded from her lips, and a won- 
derfully soft, thoughtful expression trans- 
figured her not uncomely face. She rose 
from her chair with unwonted dignity, and 
went and laid her hand gently.on her hus- 
band’s head. 

“You say I don't love him,” turning to 
the daughter, and speaking very quietly. 
“That is false. I do love him. "Vou say J 
am artful. That, also, is false. I don’t 
deny that I am glad he has property, for I 


am old and worn out, and néed rest, but I 
do deny it was that only that made me mar- 
ry him. And why have n’t I as good a 
right to his affection as you? Have you 
done more for him than I? Do you think 
you have acted the part of a good daughter, 
Jane Crawford? Do you think neglecting 
your father’s comfort, and leaving his wants 
to be supplied by strangers, gives you 
stronger title to his love than I lay claim to, 
I who have tended him daily for months 
and months past? A child would know 
how to decide justly between us, you and 
me, Jane, whether I have most right to his 
love, or whether you have. I don’t bear 
you no ill will for the harsh words you have 
spoken ofme. Perhaps it was natural, but I 
can’t think it was right. Love a’n’t confined 
by age, Jane. It’s older nor you or me, or 
all three of us here put together, and a 
wrinkled skin don’t make a dead heart. 
The day may come when you ‘ll see and 
feel that I’m right. Come, Ephrem,” she 
added, turning to her husband, with a ten- 
der air of supplication, “our business is 
settled, and we ‘d better go home. We 
a’n’t so young as we might be, but, thank 
God, we a’n’t to be hindered from loving 
one another, and trying to make brighter, 
happier, and more peaceful, what litte of 
life is left to us. Come, Ephrem, let us go 
home.” 
And they went. 


MISS POLLY’S INDISPENSABLE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


OW here ’s Alphonso Liewellyn 

down with the measies, before his 
mother ’s able to set up, Araminty Jane with 
a spine in her back, and Caddy with a felon 
on her finger, that don’t give her no rest 
day nor night, Clarindy Rollins so weak 
and pindlin’ that you could knock her down 
with a feather, and meall beatout. Nobody 
fit to do nothin’, and the minister’s donation 
party tomorrer night. Skurce half of the 
winter’s sewing done, and New-Year’s Day 
tomorrer. But there ’s one good thing 
about it, Lucetty ’s cl’yed with summer 
boarders.” 

“1 don’t see what summer boarders have 
to do with Alphonso Lleweilyn’s measles, or 
my felon,” said Caddy ay 

“You don’t, don’t you? Well, some 
folks can’t foller out an idee. and more 


ha’n’t got no idees to foller out,” said Miss 
Polly grimly. “I should n’t think it would 
take no great sight of sense to see that your 
mother would n’t have been sick if she had 
n’t had them city folks to wait upon, and, if 
she ‘d a been up and round, Alphonso 
Llewellyn would n’t ’a’ been playin’ with 
them Hackett children, that have been a 
havin’ somethin’ in jest the wrong time ever 
since they was born, as slack folkses child- 
ren always do. And if he had n't a been 
oe te with them Hacketts he would n’t ‘a’ 
had the measles, for they a’n't round that 
I ’ve heard of. If tvere ’s anything that 
a’n’t round them Hacketts is sure to have it. 
I suppose you a’n’t going to deny but what 
Clarindy would 'a’ been rugged and bloom- 
in’ instid of peaked and pinin' if it had n’t 
been for them pesky boarders, and if she 'd 
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‘a’ been able to work hard, you would n’t ’a’ 
got wore out so that you had a felon, for I 
’'ve heard folks say ’t they always come when 
folks is wore out, though 1 ’m free to con- 
fess, Caddy, that you a’n’t one to get wore 
out when there ’s anybody to get wore out 
instid of you.” 

“TI can’t see that the city folks were to 
blame for Clarindy’s getting sick. You 
can’t expect folks to be willing to lose their 
diamond rings, and say nothing about it,” 
said Caddy, ignoring the uncomplimentary 
clause of her aunt’s sentence. 

“ They need n’t ’a’ made no such fuss as 
they did. A threatenin’ to have Clarindy 
took up, that her mother’s own father was a 
minister, and has got as much gentility to 
her as ery one of them, if she does work for 
a livin’.” 

“Something must have become of the 
ring,” said Caddy, with eapphenios “and 
she need n’t have made such a fuss about 
it, and got sick over it, if” — 

Caddy’s pause was significant. 

“ Caddy Junkins, you don’t mean to say 
that you ‘re a insinooatin’— Well, I did 
think it was bad enough for heartless cre- 
turs outside to do that. I never expected 
to hear it from one of the family where that 
poor homeless girl has took shelter, and 
where she 's been worth her weight in gold, 
willin’ to work her fingers to the bone, and 
never an unpleasant word. I knew you 
was jealous because Alick Norton tried to 
keep company with her, but now ’t he ’s 
been scairt by the mis’able gossips tryin’ to 
make her out a thief, and is a comin’ round 
to you, I did n't think you ’d take to flingin’ 
out about her.” 

“T a’n’t flinging out about her,” said Cad- 
dy with heigltened color, “Of course I 
don’t believe she took it, though I ’m sure I 
don’t see where it could have gone; and I 
guess I could have got Alick Norton long 
ago, if I had wanted him. I don’t set my 
cap for every young man I meet; even the 
doctor that comes to see sick folks. °*T 
a’n’t my way.” 

And out of the room sailed Miss Caddy 
with head erect. 

“ H’m-h’m! so that’s it,” murmured Miss 
Polly. “The young doctor. He does take 
a sight of notice of Clarindy, I ’ve noticed 
it myself; and that nasty little Caddy 's 
jealous. My own niece, but clear Junkins 
disposition! There never was a Blount 
with no meanness about ’em. I ‘Il tell 
her mother of her when she gets a little 
better; she ‘ll make her gee! But then 
Caddy a’n’t commonly so fretful. I ‘ve al- 
ways heard that a felon was terrible tryin’ 
to the disposition. Young Doctor Burt 
would be a splendid match for Clarindy; 
but, la! when he hears what folks say, he ’ll 
turn the cold shoulder on her, as quick as 


Alick Norton did. Them that don’t put no 
faith in men folks is the ones that ’s best 
off. And things does look ponte 4 agin 
Clarindy, bein’ there wa’n’t nobody else 
went into the room where the ring was; 
and she sayin’ to Mis’ Peasley the washer- 
woman, just two days before, that she wish- 
ed ghe had a dimon ring, they was so pretty. 
’T was one of them kind of happenin’s that 
makes you feel as if the Old Harry had the 
rulin’ of things. For she never took it, and 
they ’ll never make me believe it, no more 
’n they could make me believe that a minis- 
ter would steal !” 

Clarindy sat by the kitchen hearth, like 
another Cinderella, helping Caddy to get 
her finery ready for the minister's donation 
party. Not feions, or fevers, or measles, or 
“spines in the back,” could keep Caddy 
away from a merry-making. Clarindy had 
once liked them, too, but now she shrank 
from all eyes. 

“*Of course you don’t mind lending me 
your amber beads,” said Caddy. 

And Ciarindy brought the string 
of beads, like little globes of frozen sun- 


shine, which her sailor uncle had given her. 
“And I guess I ’ll wear your pink sash, 

too, <Alick Norton likes 

it just suits my complexion.” 

tly brought the pink 
dy to re-arrange it, se 


and he says 


Clarindy obedien ly 
sash, and helped C 
that the creases, made by many wearings, 
would not show. : 

* But when the sound of sleigh-bells came 
to her ears, she dropped everything, and 
ran out of the room. She seized her shawl 
and hood, and hurried through the wood- 
shed, out-of-doors. 

It was only Alick Norton’s sleigh. She 
drew a long breath, and half turned back. 
She did not so much mind meeting Alick. 
He avoided her in avery marked manner. 
Alick was a very righteous young man, 
everybody said, and he did not seek to as- 
sociate with sinners; but she had become 
accustumed to that now, — Poppleton was a 
very stern and self-righteous littie town, — 
and she did not mind itso much. It was 
the young doctor she did not want to meet. 
He lived at Elmdale, six miles away; he 
would probably not come until morning, for 
it was already growing dark. But the air 
was refreshing ; it was not ape time to get 
supper ready, and she would stay out in it. 
But she took, almost instinctively, the op- 
posite road from that by which Doctor Burt 
might be expected to come, because there 
ek a possibility that he might come that 
night. 
he snow was heaped in glistening white 
piles, almost as high as the fences, and was 
still slowly and steadily falling. A vague 
fancy crossed Clarindy’s mind that it was 
trying to hide all the sin and misery of the 
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earth’s old year, and give it afresh, stainless 
record to begin the New Year upon. If it 
would only wash away her stain! If she 
might even tie down under it, and let it 
wrap her safe, forever, from all suspicious 
eyes. 

The young doctor was the only one, ex- 
cept Miss Polly, whose eyes seemed really 
kind and trusting ; and he did not go to the 
village often; he had not heard. Every 
time he came she trembled with the dread 
of meeting his eyes, lest she should find 
them changed. 

She was not brave, this poor Clarindy; 
but then it is so easy to be brave, when one 
is strong and sheltered, with friends on 
every hand, between one and the world; so 
hard, when one is weak and alone; and it is 
to be feared that, at the best, she was one 
of the “clinging vines,” that had quite gone 
out of fashion. 

Through the frosty stillness cut the sharp 
jingle sleigh-bells. It was somebod 
coming from the village. Clarindy turned 
away her head, after the habit she “had fall- 
en into of avoiding every gaze,—a habit 
which had gone far toward strengthening 
the suspicion against her. 

“Won't you let me carry you home?” 
said a strong, manly voice. 

And, close beside her, out of his sleigh 
leaped young Doctor Burt. 

*]—IJ would rather not. It is n’t far,” 
stammered poor Clarindy. 

“But it is very hard walking through 
these drifts, and — What have I done that 
you won’t go with me? and why do you 
shrink away from me? Clarindy, look at 
me! I must know my fate, and I can read 
it only in your eyes! Is my New Year go- 
ing to be the brightest that ever dawned on 
me, or— I wont believe that it is not. 
Clarindy, you will be my wife?” 

--Her cheeks glowed, her eyes sparkled, 
she lifted her head; for one moment she 
was transformed from the pallid, shrinking 
gir! he had always seen her. Only for one 
moment. The glow faded, the eyes droop- 
ed, she shrank away from him. 

“Your wife? Oh, no, never! It could 
n’t be! I am not fit to be your wife!” 

And she turned, and ran from him, like a 
hunted animal. 

It was an hour afterward that she went 
into the house. There was, as usual, great 
scolding, and fretting, and hurrying, in the 
kitchen. Caddy made some very tart re- 
marks about people who were always out of 
the way when there was anything to be 
done. Araminty Jane, with the spine in her 
back, was washing dishes, with many grum- 
blings; Caddy, with her hand swathed in 
$0 many bandages, that it was like a pump- 
kin in size, was vigorously clearing away 
the table, and scolding because the invalids 


had not yet had their supper, and there was 
nothing cooked for the minister’s donation 


rt . 

Cally, regardless of all this, sat Miss 
Poily, with a huge calico bag beside, sorting 
over odds and ends. 

“ One goes sauntering out to take the air, 
and another goes to picking over paper-rags, 
when there ’s enough that ’s got to be done 
to make anybody crazy!” scolded Caddy. 
“Walking is very attractive sometimes, but 
I should think that paper-rags might wait 
until New Year’s Day is over!” 

“Caddy Junkins,” began Miss Polly, 
carefully adjusting her spectacles on her 
forehead, and surveying her niece with 
stern displeasure, “ have n’t you got any re- 
ona sense whatever of the uncertainty of 
ife ? 

“I don’t see what the uncertainty of life 
- to do with paper-rags,” said Caddy pert- 

“Don’t the dyin’ year remind you to put 
ned things in order? Never yet has the 

ew Year overtook me with my Indispensa- 
ble all cluttered up. I always sort over the 
pieces, and straighten it out, the last day of 
the year, if I don’t get to it before. fi { 
should be took away sudden, nobody can’t 
say that I was so slack as to have paper- 
rags and good, useful picces mixed up to- 
gether in my Indispensable. I should n't 
feel that I could be better employed than a 
clearin’ out my Indispensable, and a singin’ 
at the same time, some appropriate hymn, 
like Hark from the tombs a doleful sound, 
or While with ceaseless course the sun.” 

“Oh, I hope I sha’n’t be an old maid!” 
said Caddy fervently, but sotto voce, stopping 
before the glass to arrange her bangs. 

And Miss Polly dived with head and 
hands into the great calico bag, with as 
much zeal and absorption as if she fully ex- 
pected to be “ took away” before she could 
find another opportunity to set her Indis- 
pensable in order. 

But, instead of singing hymns, she com- 
mented upon the various odds and ends she 

ulled out, some to be thrown into a rag- 

g, but most to be carefully rolled into 
bundles, and marked, for possible use, at 
some future day; for Miss Polly, like Mrs. 
John Gilpin, had a frugal mind. 

“ That ’s a piece of Jane Briggses dress ; 
the fifth calico she ’s had this year, to my 
certain knowledge, and all of 'm light; a 
purpose to show the dirt, ] suppose. She 
ll sing another song if she gets Luke Be- 
mis. There never was a Bemis that wa’n’t 
nigh. That's a piece of the cashmere that 
they laid Aunt Nabby Haskell out in, and a 
beautiful corpse she made, too, for a wo- 
man of her age; and that bit of dove-color- 
ed silk was Susan Whiton’s weddin’ dress. 
What a widder wants to get married for is 
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more than I can tell, but Satan helps men 
folks to be beguilin’,1 suppose. Here ’s 
the necktie that your father bought of the 
cheatin’ peddier. All cotton, and damaged, 
at that. He could always be taken in terri- 
ble easy, Josiah could, and he ha’n’t much 
faculty, neither. I always said your mother 
had better ’a’ had Luke Robinson. Not but 
what Josiah ’s been a a | good provider ; 
and, let him be what he will, he has had his 
trials! Araminty Jane’s laylock muslin that 
is. "T was pretty as,new paint, you see, 
but now it looks like a dish-cloth. I told 
her better ’n to have laylock, but girls know 
so much. Marshy Keith’s baby’s dress that 
died. How Marshy did take on; but she 
‘d ought to ’a’ felt that ’t was better off, for 
it favored Keith, and was kind of pigeon- 
breasted, too. The minister’s wife’s drab al- 
pacy; dretful unbecomin’ to her, but I do 
suppose Mis’ Cartwright’s too godly-given 
to care about bein’ become. There ’s a 
piece uf Caddy’s pink cambric, that she got 
soakin’ wet and spoiled at the Baptist pic- 
nic. That come of bein’ whiffled about by 
every kind of doctrine. If she had stuck to 
her own picnic, and let the Baptists atone, 
the dress would ’a’ been as good as new 
now. Here ’s a piece of that stuff I bought 
to cover the old lounge with. When I was 
young calico was calico, but now it ’s 
‘creetin.’ And here ’s a great piece of my 
brown cashmere, that I ’ve always thought, 
and shall to my dyin’ day, wa’n’t cut savin’. 
If here a’n’t a piece of that pink cashmere 
that Miss Livin’stun was always a trailin’ 
round in rainy mornin’s, I asked her fora 
piece, bein’ ’t was such a kind of a lively 
color. I guess that ’s all I’ve got to re- 
member the city boarders by, and I don’t 
know as I hanker after any memento of 
‘em. 1 sha’n’t be likely to forget ‘em, nor 
poor Clarindy neither.” 

Clarindy was toasting bread, and she did 
not look up, though Caddy cast a sharp 
glance in her direction, 

“ Now here ’s a piece of your mother’s 
purple cashmere, that she a’n’t never had 
on, and likely enough won't have on before 
spring, all by the means of them boarders. 

ell, she ’s learned a lesson, poor Lucett 
has. She ’s been alongin’ and a frettin’ at- 
ter summer boarders ever sence Mis’ John 
Perkins painted and blinded her house with 
‘em, when Alphonso Liewellyn was a baby. 
Beside payin’ they was so genteel! But 


there ’ll never be another one a flouncin’ 
round— Sakes alive! if here a’n’t the be- 
flummeried apron Miss Livin’stun give me 
the day she tore it on a nail; white muslin, 
and laces, and pink ribbon, fit for Victory 
Reginy, and slit clean acrost, or else she 
would n’t ’a’ give it to me. Land of mercy! 
what ’s this in the pocket? Ketch me, and 
fetch the camphire and alchyhol, every one 
of you.” 

And Miss Ape without waiting for the 
“camphire and alchyhol,” held up to the 
light a ring, set with a large, blazing dia- 
mond, Clarindy dropped her slice of bread 
into the fire, and lifted herself, drawing a 
long breath, as if a burden had rolled off 
her shoulders. 

“Clarindy,” said Caddy, half-sobbing, 
“jit was awful mean of me, but I could n't 
help kind of thinking — because I could n't 
see what had become of it; and | let you 
know it, too. I don’t suppose you ‘ll ever 
forgive me, but if you wa — wa— want 
ey Norton, I ’m sure you ’re welcome to 

im!” 

“Who ’s that? The doctor come back 
with the new medicine!” exclaimed Miss 
Polly, as a vigorous stamping of feet was 
heard at the door, “ And jest in the nick of 
time, too! Do you see this, Doctor Burt? 
It’s the missin’ dimon that’s made more 
trouble than all the dimons in creation was 
ever wurth, and most broke the heart of 
the innocent. You ’ve heard of it, I ha’n‘t 
no doubt.” 

“Oh, yes, I heard of it, long ago,” said 
the doctor. 

Clarindy raised her eyes, and gave him a 
wondering look. 

He was at her side in an instant, her 
hand in his. 

‘**You did n’t think that would make any 
difference to me? Clarindy, was that the 
reason ?” he said. 

Clarindy did not say a word, but what he 
read in her face caused the young doctor to 
put his arm around her, and kiss her, before 
them all, 

“Good land! if there ’s goin’ to be any 
couriin’ done it ’s got to be done in the set- 
tin’-room,” exclaimed Miss Polly, wipin 
her eyes, furtively, on the lace and pin 
ribbon that adorned the summer boarder’s 
apron, “For here I 'm goin’ to set, and 
clear out my Indispensable, if it takes me 


till the clock strikes twelve!” 
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BARBARA'S PLOT. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


l. was a pleasant nest of a home, looking 
out upon the beautiful Lake Champlain, 
whose waves rippled against the shore, that 
was but a few feet from the low, open win- 
dows of the cottage. All its surroundings 
had a cozy, cheery aspect, that was the out- 
ward reflection of what seemed a happy in- 
ner life. Alas for appearances! the shim- 
mer and glow of happy, wedded love had 
poet ; and the young mistress of the house- 
old often carried an aching heart in her bo- 
som. Two swollen eyes frequently told the 
story of disappointed affection; and they 
were wet tonight as she bent over her slee 
ing children. Her sister Barbara broke in 
upon her solitude and loneliness, her voice vi- 
brating with sympathy. 
“ Now, Fanny, what is the trouble? No 
sham dish of sentiment or delicacy shall de- 


ter me from asking the meaning of these 
tears.” 


“T have a bad headache,” with an evasive 
smile, which did notin the least drive Bar- 


bara to the wall. 

“And a bad heartache too,” she said. 
“We slept side by side too long in the old 
days, for you to hold me at arms’ length now. 
I have a right to know the truth. I used to 
do some shrewd guessing, and I have not 
forgotten how, to thisday. You are jealous, 


Fan, and what is worse, you have reason to 
be.” 


“Why do = say this, Barbie?” 

“ Because Fred don’t stay at home as he 
used to do, and he has not eschewed the hab- 
it and folly of flirting. His free-and-easy at- 
tentions to unmarried ladies angers me be- 
yond measure, especially when I think of 
you at home devoting yourself so entirely to 
the children and his interests and comfort.” 

Barbara’s black eyes snapped while she 
talked. 

“Fred don’t intend anything wrong, I am 
sure,” said Mrs. Hartley apologetically. 

“ Perhaps not, but begging ag rdon, 
sister, he behaves contemptibly. He neg- 
lects the duty he owes asweet, loyal wife and 
two lovely babes, to dangle in the train of a 
woman of not half your worth.” 

Mrs. Hartley had heard rumors of an en- 
tanglement before that troubled her exceed- 
ingly; but this was a direct confirmation of 
her fears, and the sharp tooth of jealous love 
gawed at her heart-strings. 

“He loves me, Barbie,” she said with a 
tremor in her tones, her blue eyes filling 


“T believe he really does,” with a pitying 
lance, “ but like many other peutietwel he 
s fond of trying his powers of attraction on 

the oppositesex. 1am down, tooth and nail, 

on married flirtations: 1 just hate them with 

a perfect hatred. If I were you, Fanny, 

would give Fred a lesson he would remember 

for the rest of his life.” 

* What kind of a lesson ?” 

“ Follow his example, only better it, by out: 
doing him. Flirt more desperately yourself. 
Give him ‘tit for tat.’ I mean to free my 
mind of its burden of criticism and advice. 
You, too, have been to blame in secluding 
yourself from society so entirely, and giving 
gr to a round of duties and labor that 

as robbed you of your old bloom and spark- 


le. If you now and then mingled with the 
world, the excitement and change would do 


you good, and bring back your vivacity and 
roses. 


“ And you advise this plan?” 
“I do, for I believe it will cure Fred of 
his wandering regard for you.” 


“ But I have no heart for a flirtation.” 

“ Never mind, if you have n’t. ‘Make be- 
lieve,’ as the children say.” 

“Whom shall I flirt with?” 

“Horace White, your former flame.” 

“But it might give occasion for gossip, 
and there is alrea y too much of this scum 
frothing society.” 

“1 would n’t have too many scruples if I 
were you.” 

“I shall certainly do nothing to lessen 
po Recta self-respect, as I should, if I descend- 

<d from my wifely dignity to practice those 
little feminine arts to attract the marked at- 
tention of any gentleman other than my hus- 
band.” 

“A Puritan after the strictest sort; but,” 
added Barbara musingly,“a brilliant plot 
suggests itself to my mind, to which even you 
can raise no objection.” 

“ Let us hear it, and if it be feasible, you 
may shape it as you please, and I will obey 
orders.” 

“ Arthur is coming home in a day or two.” 

Arthur!” 

“Fes.” 

“ And what has he to do with your plan of 
operations ?” 

“1 mean to make him the hero of our lit- 
tle play. 1 will enlist him; and then gossip 
will be lame, and can do you no harm. We 
’ll have Fred as jealous as Othello presently. 


| I am dying to see my lord take his turn at 
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it, for it will serve him right. The first 
scene of the first act must occur a week hence 
at Mrs. Canby’s party. You must go with 
me, attired in your very best.” 

“Very well, | am at your oe wry assent- 
‘ed Fanny with a sad little nod of her head. 

“ Good! I have your consent. Let me ar- 
range scenes and actors, and the play will ac- 
complish the end we wish to bring about,” 
were Barbara’s parting words. 

We will let the plot develop itself to the 
reader's apprehension, only stating that Fred 
Hartley was extremely surprised on the even- 
ing named, to see his wife enter Mrs. Can- 
by’s parlors, and could not repress a slight 
start, as he stood leaning over Miss Sher- 
wood’s chair, with attentive gallantry. 

Fanny bowed and passed on with Barbara 
to exchange the customary greetings with her 
hostess. 

“Who is the lady?” Miss Sherwood ques- 
tioned with languid interest. 

“ Have you never met with her then? She 
is my wife,” slightly confused, 

? faded ! you must give me an intro- 


duction, as I have never had the pleasure of 
an acquaintance with this favored lady.” 
“1 will do so at the first opportunity.” 
Mrs. Hartley moved from one to another, 
conversing with that easy and flattering grace 
of manner that marks the cultivated woman 
of society, Her face was one to win, The 


bloom and sparkle had come back with add- 
ed richness and lustre. Friends and ac- 
quaintances flocked around, glad to welcome 
her to the social gathering as one of its 

ueens, in fact the queen of the evening. 

r. Hartley was secretly proud of his owner- 
ship in so sweet and attractive a woman; 
and his heart warmed toward her with some- 
thing of its olden fire. She beamed mildly 
but distantly upon him, neither seeking nor 
avoiding him; but her woman’s heart was 
disquieted within her. Although apparent- 
ly so nonchalant, she had not been in Mrs. 

anby’s parlors many moments ere she had 
taken accurate measurement of her rival. 
Pretending not to see, she nevertheless nar- 
rowly watched her husband. Fictitiously 
engrossed, nothing appertaining to him es- 
caped her notice. 

Arthur Layton’s best words did not pre- 
vent her hearing her husband’s musical tones 
in conversation with Miss Sherwood, though 
she failed to distinguish their meaning. 

Miss Sherwood’s eyes followed Mrs. Hart- 
ley quite as observantly. 

“ Mrs. Hartley has found an old uaint- 
ance in that distinguished: looking gentleman 
with whom she is promenading. I wonder 
who he is?” she said to Mr. Hartley. 

“His name is Layton, Arthur a I 
was told ; a returned Californian,” he answer- 


ifornians would remain in California where 
they belonged. He did not enjoy seeing his 
wife so interested in conversation with one 
of the male sex. Mr. Layton’s eyes and man- 
ner indicated a genuine interest and regard, 
not at all to his taste. It started an uneas 
train of thought. He began to wonder if 
Arthur Layton was not an old lover of Fan- 
ny’s. The more he wondered and observed, 
the more uncomfortable he grew; and his 
admiration for Miss Sherwood diminished 
ina corresponding ratio. For once, her pow- 
er to fascinate was lost upon him. His at- 
tention wandered, much to the chagrin of 
the lady, who soon made an opportunity to 
leave him, This left him free to move about 
whither he pleased, which freedom was just 
to his mind. 

The “green-eyed monster ” throve apace. 
It grew by what it fed on. The kind of 
~— it found in matter and style was like 

“ Fanny is prettier than ever.” Mr. Lay- 
ton was speaking of his wife to another. 
His conversation was in an undertone, and 
the jealous husband felt justified in listening, 

“An abseuce of several years has not 
changed my love for her in the least, unless 
to deepen and strengthenit. I don’t see how 
that husband of hers can have any desire to 
spend his leisure hours with another lady, 
for in beauty, grace and worth Fanny has no 
superior here. Rumor says, he dges so 
spend his time, much to her annoyance and 
sorrow.” 


“ The report is true without doubt.” re- 
plied the other. 


“It would serve him right if his conduct 
should lose him her heart.” 

“ He deserves to lose it.” 

“If she were but single, I ’d buy a cottage 
and tease her to keep house for me, as we 
used to play when we were little girl and 


bo . 

The speakers moved away, and Fred heard 
no more. Enough had been said to give 
him the keenest pang of jealousy he had ever 
felt. Who was this Arthur Layton who dared 
talk of his Fanny in so familiar a manner? 
How he hated the man! 

At all events, he would do what he could 
to prevent a renewal of an old intimacy. 
To this end, much to Fanny’s secret delight, 
he devoted himself for the remainder of the 
evening entirely to her, something he had 
not done betore for months. 

Barbara found opportunity to whisper in 
her ear, — 

“ The play goes on swimmingly, as I knew 
it would, It is jolly.” 

Need we tell that Fred Hartley’s slumbers 
were broken by unpleasant dreams, such as 
disturb the sleep of jealous husbands? 


ed politely. 
Mentally, he was already wishing that Cal- 


His waking hours, too, grew hideous at in- 
tervals, as the days drifted into weeks. 
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Ever on the look-out, he discovered proofs 
of his wife’s disloyalty, at least, they were 
convincing proofs to his suspicious soul, 

On one occasion, he came home and found 
her arrayed for an evening party. 

“Are you going to remain at home to- 
night?” asked Fanny pleasantly, noticing 
that he made no preparations to go. 

“ There is nothing I care to go for,” he 
answered gloomily. 

“I think you have forgotten the social at 
Mrs. Andrews’s. It is going to be a select, 
an enjoyable affair.” 

“Not atall. It will be a bore, and I pre- 
fer staying with you.” 

Her heart beat joyfully to hear him say 
this ; but according to Barbara’s programme, 
she must persist for a while longer in her 
present course of dissipation. 

“How unfortunate! | promised sister I 
would go with her, and she will hold me 
rigidly to my word. I supposed you would 

as usual, or 1 would not have been teased 

to giving it.” 

Barbara came presently and carried her 
off. She was malicious enough to enjoy his 
melancholy visage. Fanny went reluctantly, 
and Barbara’s quick eye saw it. 

“Don’t be a goose and spoil my play. 
You are aching to do it, | know.” 

“ Fred looked so lorely,” pleaded Fanny. 

“And Fanny has been ‘so lonely,’ time 
and time again. It is good enough for him,” 
said hard-hearted Barbara. “ The lesson we 
are giving hia must be impressed in such a 
way that he will never forget, so don’t get 
weak-kneed now.” 

Fred felt himself a very ill-used husband 
indeed, notwithstanding his own conjugal de- 
linquencies. What if he had spent seven 
evenings of the week away from home? It 
was entirely too much for a man to endure, 
when upon her return, she told him what a 

y time she had had, pretending not to see 

is gloomy and portentous face. 

« Everythi was delightful, company and 
all. Everybody who is anybody was there,— 
Miss Sherwood, Arthur Layton, the Stan- 
woods and all.” 

Fred did not reply. 

“Does your head ache? ” asked Fanny 
with an anxious innocence of manner that 
was provoking. 

“ No,” he answered shortly. 

“ And you are sure you are not sick at all ?” 

“ No.” 

“Tamso ge nothing ails you. I thought 

, you acted ill.” 

Perfect silence was all the response she 


t. 
am and by, she returned glibly to her sub- 
fect = party, which seemed uppermost in 
mina. 
. “ Barbie and I have had such elegant pres- 
ents, too. Just look at mine.” 


And she held toward him her hand, on 
which gleamed a diamond ring. 

“ Who was the donor?” he demanded in 
a voice of concentrated feeling, his eyes 
burning with passion. 

“Arthur,” her blue orbs innocently and 
suddenly uplifted to his. 

“ How dare you take it from the miscre- 
ant?” 

“ What do you mean, Fred? Arthur is no 
miscreant.” 

Her artless, frightened bewilderment 
would have done credit to an actress before 
the footlights. 

“ You have done what no true wife would 
think of doing.” 

“ What have i done that is so awful?” 

“ You have received attentions that no loy- 
al wife would receive from an old lover, 
You have accepted a costly giftfrom him. I 
find accidentally a photograph of his among 

your private belongings. You, who have 

n such a home body, suddenly take a new 
start and attend all the social gatherings, and 
for what reason? 1 can gather but one, — 
to meet Arthur Layton,” he went on impet- 
uously. 

“I have received no attentions that the 
most unspotted wife might not receive. In 
no word or act have | dishonored you.” 

“ My eyes and ears are witnesses against 
you. You speak falsely, Fanny.” 

“ Nay, I do not,” 

“ Unblushing woman, lost to a!l sense of 
propriety, far better for us that we separated.” 

“ Why part when I can speak four little 
words that will set matters straight, and 
make you wish to unsay the hard things you 
have said to me?” And the perp rr | 
woman actually smiled up in his face. “ If 
cannot, | will throw Arthur’s ring into the 
grate yonder,” she added. 

“ Speak quickly,” he said. 

She came close to him with both hands 
extended,— two white doves of peace. 

“ Arthur is my brother.” 

“ Do you speak the truth?” 

“Indeed I do. I had to give you a lesson, 
for your heart wanderings from me. Arthur 
went to California before you knew me or 
my family. I scarcely ever spoke of him to 
you, and I did not choose to inform you 
when he returned for a sufficient reason as 
in see. Arthur Layton is Arthur Layton 

Idred. To be candid, it was a little plot of 
Barbara’s, to punish you for neglecting me ; 
but, dear Fred, we will give over tormenting 
each other in such fashion, there is no hap- 
a—_ in it. We both know that loyalty and 
mee | Sympathy are the very life of mar- 

e. 

Yes,” assented Fred, heartily, “ and I ’ll 
profit by the deserved lesson.” 

“ Yes,do,” broke in Barbara,“ and be grate- 
ful to your teacher,” she said, coming from a 
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dark corner, where she ey waited for 
the crisis she knew was at hand. 
“ Thank you, Barbie, for opening my eyes. 


“Certainly we will, closer friends than 


ever.” 


Fred remembered his promise, and so Bar- 


You are a severe teacher and a thorough one | bara’s plot carried a blessing to his hearth- 


likewise, so we ’Il call things even con- 
tinue good friends.” 


stone, 


*€ STRANGE? why I tell you it was just 
the most curious thing I ever hear tell 
of. There she was,a wee chit of a lass scarce 
as tall as my boots; a pretty, soft-eyed, sun- 
ny-haired baby. Why, man, that girl was a 
fortune to us pilgrims of Rock Bottom.” 

“ Something supernatural, hey?” I asked. 

“Eh? Super— y — yes, it was natural to 
her,” responded the good-natured miner as 
he gazed about him in a most puzzled man- 
ner. 1 mistrust that was not 
contained in his phraseo ogy. “ What was 
her manner of procedure?” I asked. 

“Eh?” 

“ How did she do it? find gold? point out 
the particular places where the rare‘ yellow 
vein’ existed?” I added. 

“Oh! Why, she just asked some one to 
bind a cloth over her eyes. Then she ’d 
walk along over the ground, and suddenly 
she ’d stop, then stamp her baby foot down 
in a spiteful manner, and say, ‘ Here, here, 
take it away, it burts me, oh, it hurts me.’ 
I ’ve seen her do it hundreds of times, and 
she never missed once.” 

“This little gold-finder must have been in 

t demand among the inhabitants of Rock 
ttom,” I said. 

“Yes, she was. But the pilgrims all 

ed to one thing.” 

“ And that was?” I interrupted. 

“ Never to let one man use her services 
more than one time. By the way, that re- 
minds me of a little incident, a small affair 
where one man found out to his sorrow that 
the little gold-finder told him to dig once too 
often.” 

“ Will you relate it to me?” I asked. 

“Certainly. I say, stranger, I’m pesky 
dry, ha’n’t you?” quickly asked the miner, 
looking up. 

The gentle hint was sufficient. I ordered 
a drink for him. After he had imbibed, I lit 
a cigar and awaited his recital, which was as 
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“You see the little girl was a waif. One 
of the Soys found her in a lonely hut on the 
side of the mountains. The strangest part 
of that was, she was clasped close to a dead 
woman’s breast. Who or what the woman 
was, the man who took the wee baby from 
her stiff arms could not tell, as there were 
no articles, not a single paper or a bit of 
writing, to identify her or the child. 

“ He brought the baby to Rock Bottom, 
left her in the care of Aunt Chloe, the only 
female in the camp, while he, with two or 
three pilgrims, went back to the lonely hut 
and put the dead woman into the ground. 

“The little one grew rapidly. The sur- 
roundings seemed to agree with her, for her 
cheeks were plump and brown as a be 
with health. The first discovery of her pow- 
eras a gold-finder happened one evening, 
when Jim Bludsoe, the man who found her, 
came from his claim and said, ‘ Tot, it’s all 
up now. You and I must move away from 
here.’ The little one was five or six years 
old then, still she was perfectly able to com- 
pee Jim’s words, She just give him one 
ook and with a stamp of her little foot upon 
the rough floor of Jim’s cabin, she said,‘Here, 
lere, take it away, it hurts me, oh, it hurts 
me.’ 

“ A strange look must have been in Jim’s 
eyes, for his heart told him that there was 
some meaning contained in little Tot’s words. 

“ He tore up the doards, and with pick and 
shovel dug right there, down in the soft soil, 
‘under the floor. Stranger, he found gold. 

“ Jim was none of your jealous, mean-mind- 
ed pilgrims. He knew how to do the square 
thing every time. He did ’t keep the little 
gold-finder’s powerful gift all to himself for 
his own benefit. He told the rest of the pil- 
grims all aboutit. He showed them his new 
‘find’ right inside of his cabin, under the 
floor. He pointed to Tot, and said, ‘She 
done it. She said take it away, it hurt her. 
I don’t know what it all means. Gents, 
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there’s the proof !” and he produced an empty 
can nearly full of little yellow nuggets about 
the size of a pea. 

“Then the boys all wanted Tot to find 
gold for them. Finally they arranged mat- 
ters, and made an agreement never to use 
her services more than once for each man. 

“ Just about this time, a soft-handed sport, 
one of them chaps that handles the cards 
finely, came to Rock Bottom. He soon made 
holes into the pilgrims’ cachés, for he played 
what’s called a nasty game of poker. 

“ He heard about Tot, the little gold-finder, 
and one day he asked Jim if Tot could n’t 
do some prospecting for him. Now, accord- 
ing to the rules connected with Tot’s busi- 
ness, Jim had n’t a right to refuse, 

“It was a bright moonlight night, when 
Tot came down to the Dandy, a fine hotel 
in the palmy days of Rock Bottom. 

“ The boys had heard, during the day, that 
the zold-finder was to strike a vein for the 
soft-handed sport, so they were all gathered 
at the Dandy, eager to see what she could 
do for a man who handled the rubbers for a 
living. 

“Jim bound a handkerchief over her eyes 
and led her to the door of the hotel. She 
looked, or rather turned her face in every di- 
rection, as though she could gaze right 
straight ahead to the spot where the gold 
laid. Then, like the wind, she ran up the 
mountain side, the boys all following after 
her, the soft-handed sport among them. 

“Finally she halted under a giant pine, 
stamped her foot upon the ground and s;ite- 
fully cried, ‘Here, here, take it away, oh, it 
hurts me, take it away.’ 

“Jim’s face grew white as a sheet,and he 
looked toward two or three of the boys; their 
faces was as white as his. 

“The soft-handed sport took a pick, which 
one of the men had brought, and drove it 
deep into the soft soil. Then he took a shov- 
and dug away at the roots of the giant 
pine. 

“The boys were standing about the hole, 
all busily engaged in watching him. Jim 
took Tot and drew her away aad waited, 


“ Deep down the sport dug, and then his 
pick struck some hard substance. With a 
cry of triumph, he threw the pick from him, 
and in a mad passion of greed, dug up the 
earth with his fingers and cast it from bim 
in handfuls. 

“ Suddenly, he stopped; bent down his 
face and fastened his eyes upon something 
there in the hole, partly uncovered. Witha 
cry of horror, he sprung from the hole and 
knelt down, and covering his eyes with his 
hands as if to shut away the fearful sight, 
shivered with abject fear. 

“ This astonished the boys, and they went 
close to the hole and looked in. There at 
the bottom were the bones and skull of a 
skeleton. The sport had dug down into the 
unknown woman’s grave, Tot’s mother. 

“The sport made a clean breast of the 
whole matter. He told how he had led the 
poor girl whom he had betrayed to the lone- 
ly hut on the mountain side, He told howhe 
had left her there with the baby todie. And 
now the girl confronted him again in the 
shape of a ghastly skeleton. Tot, the little 
gold-finder, his child and hers, had been the 
means of disclosing the identity of the un- 
known woman. He told Jim to keep the girl, 
for he said Jim was more fit to bring her up. 
The boys had hard work to keep from giving 
him a dose of hemp, this sport who had le: 
the woman to die, but out of respect to the 
little gold-finder who had done so many of 
them a turn of fortune, they finally let him 


go. 
“ After that, Tot’s gift for finding gold lost 


its power, She tried and tried, time after 
time, but ail in vain. Her gift had gone. 

“Oh, yes, she found gold only once after 
that.” 

“ How, and when? ” I asked. 

“When she was about seventeen years of 
age. She found the gold which is in a true 
man’s heart. The pair were publicly joined 
in the holy bonds of matrimony, and Rock 
Bottom lost its fairest sunshine when Tot, 
the little gold-finder, turned her back upon 
the place and went east with her life’s best 
claim.” 


LIFE'’S FOURNEY. 


BY WILL M. CLEMENS. 


IFE is ever downward dnftirg 
On the sea of ceaseless time, 


Crevecanp, Onto, Arniz, 1882. 


And its course is ever shifting, 
Like the tune of ringing chime. 
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HIS SECOND WIFE. 


BY ADA F. STRICKLAND. 


on Sa ! tap! went two angry little boot heels 
across the hall from the library to sit- 
ting-room, ‘bang! went a door, and Kittie 
Harlan threw herself in a disordered heap 
on a sofa. “I declare to goodness, May 
Harlan, 1 am completely worn out. Was 
there ever such another man born? I'd 
rather go through the measles or the whoop- 
ing cough, than through this interview with 
our respected father one time, let alone once 
a week, or oftener, for a lifetime. How did 
our poor mother ever stand it? I wish to 
gracious he'd marry again.” 

“Why, Kittie Harlan! Papa marry again!” 
and the sweet blue eyes on the other side the 
ha opened wide in pained surprise, as 
May looked up at her sister. : 

“You know I have n't long to stay here,” 
and a significant blush dyed the round cheek 
of the speaker, “and of course your home 
will always be with me till you capture one 
of your own, There are no little children to 
be ‘bossed around,’ as Aunt Tilda says, by 
a stepmother, and I do want him to marry 
with some force of character. 
that will, figuratively speaking, 
money 


somebod 

Somebeds 
take him by the throat, and deman 
enough to run this establishment without 
having to account for every teaspoonful of 
sugar and grain of coffee used. You should 
have heard him this morning. ‘ What, Kath- 
erine? out of flour? and the coffee all gone? 


Surely you are mistaken. You can’t have 
used all I bought last month!’ Oh, if Harry 
ever dares to act that way won’t there be a 
row?” 

“O Kittie, ” said the elder but invalid sis- 
ter, gently drawing the excited girl down to 
her side, “ You must n't use such language, 
and you know you don’t want poor papa to 
be unhappy.” 

“ He wouldn’t be unhappy if it was man- 
aged right,” said Kittie. 

“ Well, dear, I am inclined to think part, at 
least, of your wish is soon to be realized. 
Annie wrote me that when papa was there, 
he was very attentive to a young widow, and 
since he came back they have been corres- 
ponding. She told me nothing of her char- 
acter, though perhaps you know her. Her 
name is Harcourt.’ 

sprang toher feet with a rippling 
ugh. 

“Oh, prety I should think Idid. Why, 
she used to be, and still is, one of my dear- 
est friends. You have heard me speak of 
Belle Armstead? She is the very one I 


would have chosen. She has had enough 
of one stingy man. Rob Harcourt had but 
one fault, and that was he would meddle in 
the household affairs, and it was like draw. 
ing a tooth to get a dollar out of his pocket. 
I wish you knew Belle. You would see at 
once that she was the right woman in the 
right place.” 

* But will she be good to papa?” asked the 
anxious May. 

* Of course she will. Ifshe didn’t love him 
she would never marry him, you may be 
sure. But she will be good to herself too. 
But I must go now, to make my purchases 
with this hard-earned money,” looking con- 
ps rar atthe purse in herhand. “I’m 
going to tell Harry this very night that if he 
s not willing to make me an allowance of as 
much as he can spare eve®y month to run 
his house, and never ask me if | didn’t spill 
a few grains of coffee, or put a luinp of sugar 
too much in somebody’s tea, then he’ll have 
to find some one else to be Mrs. Morrison.” 
And with a merry laugh the lively girl was 

one, sure that her Harry would never, worry 
er life about household expenses. 

Ah, how many girls have been sure of 
that, and awoke to find the generous-hearted 
lover lost in the penurious, penny-wise hus- 
band. I heard an exasperated woman say 
once that she would almost as soon a man 
would be “drunk and liberal, as sober and 
stingy,” and though I think that is going 
almost too far, yet there is nothing more 
wearing on a woman’s nerves than to be 
afraid to tell her husband that the flour is 
getting lowin the barrel, or the meat all 
gone, and to tremble when he asks what she 
did with that quarter yesterday. 

Mr. Harlan was a man who had made his 
fortune by hard, pains-taking labor, and often 
boasted that he “knew how every dollar 
came, and meant to know how it went.” A 
sentiment all very well in its place, but sure- 
ly a man can trust the woman he has chosen 
of all the world, to be his “help-meet,” to 
spend her part of it wisely and well. Mr. 

arlan had evidently thought be couldn’t, - 
for his gentle, lily-wife’s life had been a con- 
tinual struggle to make the few dollars he 
gave her stretch from one week to the next, 
without asking for more. Indeed, he very 
seldom gave it to her, only just as it was ab- 
solutely necessary, and every article must be 
enumerated, and its price stated. He liked 
to know just what his money went for. As 
to ever having a cent over and above ex- 
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penses, to spend as she pleased, with no one 
to ask her whither or wherefore, that was 
something she never even dared to dream of. 
And yet Mr. Harlan was notabadman. He 
bad many noble and good attributes of char- 
acter. He had loved his little wife deeply, 
and mourned sincerely when she died. And 
he loved and was very proud of his two fair 
daughters, in spite of “ ng the very 
life out, ” as she expressed it, of the youngest, 
who acted as housekeeper. 

He was a very handsome man, too, in 
spite of his fifty years, and very popular, 
with his affable, genial ways in society, and 
anong his tellow-lawyers. 


On the very evening of the day our story 
begins, came along leiter from Mrs. Har- 
court to Kittie, in which she told her that 
she had received an offer of marriage from 
her father, and although she liked and re- 
spected him more than any man she had 
seen since her widow-hood, she would in no 
wise accept, unless she were sure such an 
event would be welcome to his daughters. 
And that night an equally lengthy answer 
was written, in w&ich “dear Belle” was as- 
sured that she would be most warmly wel- 
comed by the sisters, and taken at once to 
their hearts. 

Two months later, the house was lighted 
from garret to basement, to receive the new 
wife, who was a dark, stately brunette of 
hardly thirty years, with brilliant black eyes 
that looked pleasantly at the world, but 
showed nevertheless, down in their depths, 
more firmness of character than was shown 
elsewhere iu the face, unless it was in the 
decided little chin. And Judge Harlan, as 
he had now become, looked as proud and 
happy as the possessor of such a wife and of 
two such daughters as flitted through the 

leasant parlors, here, there, and everywhere, 
ay with her sweet, pale face and earnest 
blue eyes, and Kittie with her saucy, piquant 
face, mischievous brown eyes, and ringing 
laugh. It was a pleasant family scene, 
thought the guests,and who was to know 
how much planning and plotting and vexa- 
tion of soul these girls had undergone, to ob- 
tain their pretty costumes, and even the re- 
freshments set before the guests? Not the 
bride certainly. 

But one month later occurred the follow- 
ing conversation, which showed that her 
- eyes were opened. 

“ Girls, ” she said, entering their room with 
an annoyed expression on her usually bright 
face, “is it really true that your father, with 
his fortune, has never made you an allow- 
ance for dress and one for 
Itis not possible that you have to go to him 
for every article you need?” 

“It is just that way, mamma Belle,” said 
Kittie, winding her arm about her and draw- 


ing her toa seaton the sofa. “And I am 
awfully glad you have found it out.” 

“ Why, it is perfectly ridiculous, ” said Mrs. 
Harlan, “for a man to be concerned about 
butter and eggs and shoe-strings and hair- 
pins, and I’m going to make a change.” 

“ But how will you do it?” said Kittie. “He 
has always done just that way, and I am 
afraid ‘ Ephraim is joined to his idols.’” 


“ But I won’t have it that way,” and the | 


black eyes flashed. “ You know somethin 
about my former trials, Kittie. I have sai 
I would never be worried that way again, 
and I won't, 1 shall make a bold demand in 
the morning for an allowance for you for 
dress, and one for myself for housekeeping, 
and if it is not granted then I shall try strat- 
egy. So look vut,” and with a little defiant 
nod she was gone, 

The next morning, Mrs. Harlan, in her 
neat morning wrapper, beamed brightly at 
the Judge from the head of the table, and 
there being no servants present, said pleas- 
antly, — 

“ What allowance have you usually made 
for housekeeping expenses, Judge Harlan? 
Kittie abdicates tor me this morning, and I 
wish to start just right.” 

“ Ahem !” coughed the Judge, “ T have nev- 
er made an aliowance,mydear. I always like 
to know where the money goes. When you 
need anything just come to me.” 

Much to the girl’s surprise their step- 
only laughed pleasantly, and re- 
pied, — 

“ Oh, if you like to be bothered that way 
it’s all right. I supposed it would be pleas- 
anter for you to leave such trivial matters 
to us women. ” 

But an hour later the girls were enlight- 
ened, and judging from the peals of laughter 
that came from their room, something very 
funny was under discussion. That after- 
noon, court being in session, a number of 
lawyers had sought the Judge in his library, 
and in the midst of the elucidation of some 
abstruse point he was interrupted by Kittie, 
who bowed fully to the lawyers, and 
laid her hand on her father’s shoulder. “If 
you please, papa,” she said, “I want ten 
cents to get some hair-pins.” 

“Why, Katherine,” said he surprisedly, 
“ could n’t vou wait ?” 

“ No,” she said decisively,“ I couidn’t. I 
am going out this afternoon, and I have not 
enough hair-pins to hold up my hair,” 

Very much annoyed, the Judge gave hera 
dollar, and she said, “ Thanks, papa, but 
this is toomuch. Shall I bring you back 
the change?” 

“ No, no,” he said hurriedly. “I am busy 
now, Kittie. Run away.” 

And Kittie ran away, with her handker- 
chief in her mouth, and her cheeks crimson 
with suppressed laughter. Hardly had she 
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left the room until May stood upon the 
threshold, and said in her quiet voice,— 

“ Papa, I need new lace for my throat and 
sleeves. Can you give me the money now?” 

He asked no questions this time, but bur- 
riedly gave her twice the amount necessary. 
But she saw by the compression of his lips 
that he was angry, and hastily retreated. 
And the next moment Mrs. Harlan herself 
— in among them, bowing graciously, and 
said, — 

“ Excuse the interruption, Judge, and gen- 
tlemen, but my dear, | must have fifty cents 
for the baker, and—oh yes! the same amount 
for the hutterman. And the coffee is out, 
cook says.” 

For an instant a dark frown disfigured 
the handsome face of her “ lord and master,” 
and he looked decidedly angry. But he had 
a great regard for appearances, so he quiet- 
ly handed her his purse, with the remark, 


“ Get what you need my dear,” and the lady 
retired, saying coolly, “ Sorry to interrupt, but 
these things must be attended to, you know, ” 
and looking up the Judge caught a gleam in 
her eye that told him half the truth. 

So the lawyers went home, wondering at 
the queer way the Judge managed his do- 
mestic economy, and at dinner the Judge 
said a little brusquely, — 

* Rather than be annoved the way I was 
today, I have concluded to give you girls so 
much a month for dress, and you, my dear, 
so much fer housekeeping. You may set 
your own estimate.” And then he was as- 
tonished by a chorus of laughter, and the 
descent upon him of three pairs of arms and 
three pair of hps, and in that way he saw 
through their little game. It was rather a 
rough little lesson, but a very effectual one. 
And so a woman’s wit overturned the habits 
of a lifetime. 


STARS AND STRIPES 


VERSUS UNION FACK. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. ' 


Boao 22d of February was at hand, and 
the boys of our Academy had resolved 
to celebrate the day in a style befitting the 
memory of our nation’s founder, and calcu- 
lated to demonstrate our own patriotic in- 
stincts. 

After an amazing amount of plan suggest- 
ing and opinion expressing, we finally decid- 
ed to have a grand snowball fight, in which 
our entire force should be engaged ; and, to 
give the affair additional interest, it was ar- 
ranged to have one party of the contestants 
represent an American army, and the other, 
the warriors of old England. 

With this plan our professors were unani- 
mously pleased, and promised every assist- 
ance in their power, only stipulating that we 
must be very careful, and not get so excited 
as to make it a battle in earnest. ‘ 

The first part of our programme being 
thus happily settled, we next proceeded to 
organize the two armies. But here an un- 
expected difficulty was encountered. A doz- 
en boys were anxious to command the Yan- 
kee host, while not a single fellow seemed 
willing to lead the British forces, After 
proving it impossible to argue anybody into 
a reasonable view of the matter, we oonclud- 
re *o secure an English general by drawing 

its, 


Accordingly, a number of paper slips were 
put in a book bag, all of which were blank, 
with two exceptions. On one of these was 
written the word America, and on the other 
England. 

Each of the most prominent warriors was 
required to draw a slip from this bag and 
hold it in his closed hand until all had been 
removed. On opening our hands, we discov- 
ered that the slip with America upon it had 
been drawn by Willie Appleton, a youth 
whose age and intelligence made him gener- 
ally considered the best fellow in the schoo} ; 
and the writer found that his paper bore the 
word England. 

The two generals thus selected had for 
school rames “Swivle” and “ All Right,” 
the former belonging to Appleton, and the 
latter to myself. 

Having got over one difficulty, our next 
duty was to enroll the names of those desir- 
ing service in the respective armies. 

In avery short time over two-thirds of 
the school enlisted under General Swivle; 
and the remainder, that reluctantly consent- 
ed to follow the Union Jack, were mostly 
lads not supposed to be good snowballers, 
or to possess much ability for any kind of 
fighting. 

Of course this destroyed all prospect of a 
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desperate and well-contested battle. And it 
seemed to us who had the misfortune of be- 
ing on the unpopular side, that the fellows 
had acted very unfairly. To make the thing 
successful, the forces should be of nearly 
equal strength, and while it would be well to 
have it understood that those fighting under 
the Stars and Stripes were eventually to win 
the day, we ought to plan for a long and 
stubbornly disputed contest, in order to have 
the most real fun and give the best enter- 
tainment to those who would be present to 
witness our novel performance. 

But no effort could induce any more boys 
to join us, and unless we consented to the 
tent one-sided arrangement, the whole 

usiness would have to be given up. And 
so, rather than disappoint everybody, Gener- 
al “All Right” and his officers marshaled 
their forces as best they could, although we 
fully expected that the first assault would be 
sufficient to turn our little army into a crowd 
of runaways. 

By this time the affair had become town 
talk, and quite a number of lads from Kemp- 
ton, the nearest village, asked permission to 
join in the sport. 

The school authorities being willing, we 
accepted ali that came. But, as might be 
expected, most of the outside recruits elected 
to become Yankee soldiers, and the re-enforce- 
ment, instead of helping our side, made the 
odds against us even greater. 

At length the evening of February 21 ar- 
rived, and as a damp snow-storm had been 
falling all day, there was every prospect our 
troops would be abundantly supplied with 
ammunition. 

By this time a marked change had taken 

lace in the English leader; in fact, as we 
hold him tonight, surrounded by his lieu- 
tenants, he appears positively cheerful, and 
talks of the morrow’s battle in a way that 
would make one think he actually expected 
to win a great victory. And his pleasant 
feeling seemed to be shared by every one 
present, in the dilapidated barn where our 
final council of war was being held. 

Of course there 1s a special reason for all 
this ; and Jules LeFavor, son of our French 
professor, is receiving a perfect ovation of 
thanks and encomiums, for something he has 
done to revive our despondent prospects. 

Now Jules, in both study and sport, has 
always proved himself a reuseable tellow, 
and when the enrollment took place, each 
commander was anxious to secure his ser- 
vices. But he was among the last to enlist, 
and came on our side simply to gratify a nat- 
ural desire for helping the weakest party. 

For once “ All Right” proved worthy of 
his name, and immediately placed the young 
Frenchman second in command. To estab- 
lish his worthiness of this honor, LeFavor 
proceeded to develop a plan of his own, by 


which he hoped to astonish our enemies, and 
possibly win the battle. 

Among those employed in the Kempton 
factories were a large number of French 
Canadians who were, it is scarcely necessary 
to state, blessed with a bountiful supply of 
children, LeFavor had been to see them 
several times, and by his ability to talk their 
language, coupled with a judicious distribu- 
tion of presents, induced a good number of 
the boys to take part. 

Just before the time for beginning action, 
LeFavor succeeded in skipping into the 
woods, in a manner that escaped all notice, 
and found his score of small but sturdy lads, 
quietly munching the nice crackers and 
cheese with which he had supplied them. 
Each one had provided bimeell with a num- 
ber of icy snowballs, and by every look and 
action showed himself all ready for the en- 
gagement. 

Our design was to have this part of our 
force keep out of sight, until the enemy had 
got fairly into action; and then, at a signal 
from us, they were to suddenly assail them, 
and endeavor to turn their left flank. 

Well, at exactly ten o’clock, the fight be- 
gan, in the presence of a great crowd, that 
had been gathering all the morning. 

The first movement was made by Gener- 
al “ Swivel” and his confident army ene | 
over their low parapet, about two hundre 
yards from us, and advancing toward our 
cna over which a somewhat dilapidated 
Union Jack belonging to an old Englishman 
defiantly waved from an ancient rake handle. 

Conspicuous among the attacking force 
was big Jim Walker, who, on account of his 
size and strength, had been appointed to 
carry a beautiful silk American flag, loaned 
for the occasion by the Kempton military 
company. 

“ Swivel ” had drilled his men into good 
marching and line-keeping, and the advanc- 
ing force presented a splendid appearance. 
And, as each one carried a large bag filled 
with hard snowballs, which, at the word of 
command, were sent toward us in rapid vol- 
leys, the air was soon filled with flying mis- 
siles, by which several of our fellows were 
laid out, with bloody noses or swelling hands, 
while the rest of us, from behind our shel- 
tering redoubt, sent back a somewhat slower, 
but better-aimed fire, which presently caused 
some of the more timid assailants to break 
ranks and get out of range. 

At length, when “ Swivel” considered this 
part of his programme had been sufficiently 
acted, he was seen to step forward and give 
orders for the charge, by which it was bis 
intention to end the battle in short order; 
and his troops, who had been awaiting this 
cotamand with much impatience, gave a ring- 
Ing cheer, and started for our works on a 
swift run. 
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Now was the time for our re-enforcements ; 
and Bill West, @ho acted as trumpeter, blew 
a tremendous blast on his uncle’s long din- 
ner horn, which was instantly answered from 
the woods by a yell worthy of genuine sav- 

es; and in another moment, LeFavor and 
his greatly excited “ Kenucks” broke from 
their hiding place, and attacked the enemy’s 
flank with such spiteful vigor that it was 
speedily thrown into confusion, 

This unlooked-for assault completely 
spoiled the charge, and while the entire Amer- 
ican army had all it could do to keep back 
the handful of spunky Canadians, the Eng- 
lish General, almost crazy with- enthusiasm, 
sprang upon the breastwork, grasped our 
tattered banner, and shouted to his army, — 
“St. George and Merry England forever! 
Boys, follow the Union Jack!” and they 
did follow it in the most emphatic manner. 
First rushing to the centre, whence their 
commander, flag in hand, had gone outside 
the entrench ment, and then, in a solid mass, 
something after the manner of ancient Scot- 
tish Highlanders, rushed upon the “ Yan- 
kees ” with such united force, that they were 
instantly scattered to right and left. At the 
same moment, LeFavor’s division, that kad 
been holding its own against ten times its 
number, made a reckless charge, and with 
sticks and well-directed snowballs did their 
part in finishing the victory. 


Most of the Americans ran away in every 
direction. But General “ Swivel” and a few 
of his officers, including the standard-bearer, 
fought until overcome by sheer strength. 

hese were made prisoners, and the cost- 
ly silk flag, now so torn and draggled that 
one could hardly recognize it, was rolled up 
and carried in triumph to our fortress, where 
the captives were soon released on parole, 
and thus this memorable battle of February 
22, became a part of American history. 

In the evening we had a grand reception 
in the academy hall, at which all the contest- 
ants, not too much battered, were present. 
And our worthy president made a speech, 
complimenting General “ All Right” and his 
army on their victory, especially Colonel Le- 
Favor, whom he declared might some day 
become a second Napoleon, and advising 
General “ Swivel” to learn from his defeat 
that there is always great danger in over-con- 
fidence. 

The flags beneath which we had fought 
were crossed at one end of the hall, and then 
we made up good friends again, by giving 
cheers for each prominent person present, 
the memory of General Washington, United 
States, England, France, Canada, and [finally 
a rouser for Uncle Waters, the ancient Brit- 
on who lent us his Union Jack, and gave us 
valuable hints about entrenchment building. 


THE BELLS OF MARBLEHEAD. 


BY T. ADDISON. 


VER the gently swelling bay, 
Dying away, dying away, 
The sounding bells in their steeples high 
Measure the time in tuneful rhyme, 
And float on the evening air like a sigh, 
Over the bay, far away, far away. 


White sails flit from day to day 

Over the bay, — fading away 

Into the distance dim and blue; 

And the waters heave and seem to breathe 
Of the absent dear ones brave and true 
Out of the bay, far away, far away. 


Over the ocean the storm winds play, — 
At the mouth of the bay they die away, 
And only the vagrant zephyr breathes 


N.Y., 1882. 


Of dashing foam, and dying moan, 
And tlie graves the trailing seaweed weaves 
For those away, out of the bay, far away. 


Ah, many a lonely heart could say 
How far away out of the bay 

It watched one white sail disappear 
Forever more from the sunlit shore.... 
Only God knows the watery bier 

Of those away, out of the bay, far away. 


And ever and ever, through night and day, 
Dying away, dying away, 

The sounding bells seem sadly to say, 

“ We pray, we pray, we pray, we pray, 

For absent dear ones far away 

Out of the bay, — we pray, we pray, we pray.” 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 

Answers to December Pussies. 
82. — Compliments. 


8—OTITIS —WATER 
TENANT ATOM 
INVITE TON 
TAILOR EM 
INTONE R 

86. — Pike, Ike. 89. — Smite, mite. 


.— Truth, Ruth. 90. — Wrap, rap. 
— Grate, rate. g1.— Preach, reach. 
92. —“ Patient waiters are no losers.” 


93- — Unitarian. 103. — Calendar. 

94- — Sepulcher. 104. — Respectable. 

95- — Productions. 105 — Administrator. 

— Important. 106. — Palestine. 

97. — Original. 107. — Jaracara. 

98. — Baicony. 108. — Jacamar. 

99. — Diphtheria. 109. — Made, mad. 
100. -- Gorgeous. 110. — Hope, hop. 
tor. — Orchestra. 111. — Many, man. 


102. — Entirely. 112. — Done, don. 
113. — “ Sic semper tyrannis.” 


1.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
In six, not in thirty ; 
In clean, not in dirty; 
In pain, not in trouble; 
In twist, not in double ; 
In scout, not in ranger ; 
In harm, not in danger; 
Whole is a gift to friend or stranger. 
CyRiL DEANE. 


2.—A Rhomboid. 
Across. — To overlay with gold; cleanly: a 
wooden vessel; an allowance in weight for waste. 
Down.—A letter; a preposition; to suffer; a 
weapon; a dark pitch; a pronoun; a letter. 
Erriz, 


3-— Square Remainders. 
Behead a quick pain, curtail contents, behead 


gloomy, and curtail fruit pies, and leave a com- 
plete square. Cora A. BLAND. 


Transpositions. 
4-— Transpose a funeral, and get a dish; 
again, and get to involve. 
5. — Transpose a hive of hees, and get public ; 
again, and get a bulfinch. 
6.— Transpose the cell of an anther, and get 


imposture ; again, and get to show. 


7.— Transpose an animal, and get a species of 
antelope found in Nepaul. Murti. 


8.—A Square. 
_ A rash, hot-headed person; to punish; a fail- 
ing ; a melting-pot used by goldsmiths ; to agree; 
indulged. HIL A. DELPHY. 


9.— Half Square. 
To shine so as to dazzle; a narrow street; an 
insect ; a musical syllable; a vowel. EIRIE. 


10.— Mumerical Enigma. 
The whole, containing 9 letters, is a white-col- 


ored earth. 
The 1, 6, 8, 7, 6, is reproach. 


The 2, 4, 3, 9, is shattered. A. BLOKHED. 


11.— Anagram. 
HUM LOO, MANY BLAZING TALES. 
In whole many stories are told, 
And ’t is worth its weight in gold: 
It is taken by old and young, 
And its praises afar are sung. 
A. DELPHY. 


Word Anacrams. 


12. — It is not corn, 16, A sup apart. 
13. — Poor slap. 17. — Darned nuts. 
14. — Must I bone asses? 18. — Girls, you lie. 


15. — Base gas. 19. — Tin “.. 
Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prises. 

For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before January 10, we 
will send a large novelette, and for the next-best 
list an interesting “ library.” 

Solvers. 

Answers to the September puzzles were re- 
ceived from Mufti, English Boy, Rudolph, Birdie 
Brown, Katie Smith, Cora A. L., Vixen, Lou, 
Vinnie, Lettie Lee, and J. D. L. 

Prise-Winners. 

Mufti and English Boy for the largest lists of 
correct answers. 

Original contributions are solicited from the 
readers of this magazine in all parts of the coun- 
try. RUTHVEN. 
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[Everything intended for publication in this de- 

rtment must be sent to ELLA A. BRIGGs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


LEAFLET EDGING. 


Cast on twenty-one stitches. 

First Row. — Knit two, make one, purl two 
wee. knit eight, make one, purl two together, 
knit eight, make one, purl two together, knit two, 
over twice, knit two together, knit one. 

SeconD Row.—Knit three, purl one, knit 
two, purl one, knit one, make one, purl eight, 
make one, purl two together, purl three. 

THIRD Row. — Knit three, make one, purl 
two together, knit three, over twice, purl two to- 
gether, over twice, knit two together, knit one. 

FourtuH Row. — Krit three, purl one, knit 
two, purl one, knit three, make one, purl two to- 
gether, purl eight, make one, purl two together, 
purl three. 

Firtu Row. — Knit three, make one, purl two 
together, knit eight, make one, purl two together, 
knit five, over twice, knit two together, knit one. 

SrxtH Row. — Knit three, pur! one, knit two, 
purl one, knit five, make one, purl two together, 
purl eight, make one, purl two together, purl 
three. 

SEVENTH Row. — Knit three, make one, purl 
two together, knit eight, make one, purl two to- 
gether, knit seven, over twice, knit two together, 
over twice, knit two together, knit one. 

E1cuHtH Row. — Knit three, purl one, knit 
two, purl one, knit seven, make one, purl two to- 
gether, purl eight, make one, purl two together, 
purl three. 

Nintu Row.— Knit three, make one, purl 
two together, then take next four stitches on 
a third needle, knit four plain, then return to the 
first stitch of the four on the third needle, and 
knit them all, make one, purl two together, knit 
fourteen. 

TENTH Row. — Bind off eight, knit five, make 
one, purl two together, purl eight, over twice, 
purl two together, purl three. 


LAMBREQUINS. 


Cut out of dark-brown canton flannel the pe 
you desire your lambrequin to be. Whip the 
edges over and over, then crochet a chain of 
scarlet Germantown yarn, and sew around the 
edge, and then into the chain crochet any pretty 
edge or scallop you desire. 

ut of cretonne, with a red ground, cut some 
of the many beautiful flowers and figures we find 
there, and buttonhole stitch these on the lambre- 
quin, arranging them to suit your own artistic 
taste, Do not forget, when cutting out your fig- 
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ures, to leave sufficient of the red groundwork to 
stitch on. 


BALLS. 


Woollen balls, which children can use in-doors, 
and which make a pretty plaything for the baby, 
are made as follows., Cut two thia cardboard 
rings, nine inches round, and cut out the centre 
of each round, leaving an inch of the cardboard 
in width. Place one ring over the other, and 
wind evenly with wool, wind until the opening in 
the centre is quite filled up; the wool should be 
used double, the ends always placed on the out- 
side of the ring, and the colors, light and dark, 
arranged according to taste. When the openin 
is filled, the wool should be cut in layers, aroun 
the edges of the cardboard. When all is cut, di- 


vide the two rings of cardboard a little, and 


lace a stout piece of string between them; 
asten this string tightly two or three times 
around the ball, then cut the ends of it, and cut 
the rings of cardboard in different places, so as 
to be able to take them out; the wool should 
cover the string entirely. Then trim the ends of 
wool all over the ball to make the surface even, 
and the ball perfectly round and smooth. 

A great deal of wool is required to make the 
ball, Bat odd ends of all colors can be used, mak- 
ing the expense very slight. 


BROOM-CASE. 

Cut two pieces of cardboard, such as box 
makers use, eight inches long, six inches at the 
top, and four at the bottom. Round off the top, 
and cover the front piece with canvas, u 
which some pretty design has been worked in 
colors. Cover the back with cambric, sew to- 
gether at the sides, finish around with plaited 
scarlet braid, and hang by a cord. 


CORAL PICTURE FRAMES. 


Have any of our “decorative ” sisters ever 
made a coral picture frame? It is an easy task, 
and very pretty. The pattern can be made to 
suit the taste, and the simpler the prettier. 
Make the frame of thick pasteboard ; the scroll 
lines and shapes can be cut out with a small 
scroll saw, or sharp-pointed knife, after the pat- 
tern is lined out ; apply a coat of mucilage over 
the surface of the frame; and then drop rice 
grains on it,so as to cover the entire exposed 
surface. Allow this to remain undisturbed over 
night. Put a piece of office sealing wax in a cov- 
ered cup, and in enough alcohol to dissolve 
it. It will make a thin paste of about the con- 


sistency of mixed paint, which can be applied in 
several coats to the rice, after it is well stuck te 
po some i You will then have a good imitation 
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The following Scotch Proverbs were collected 
and published by Allan Ramsay, at Edinburgh, 
in 1724. The quaint little volume, from which 


they are taken, was kindly sent to us by one of 
our subscribers, with the urgent request that we 
reprint it in BALLou’s MAGAZINE as a curiosity. 
We may as well state that Mr. John D. Ross, of 


New York, is the owner of the brochure : — 
A begun turn is half ended. 
A blate cat makes a proud mouse. 
A black nen lays a white egg. 
A blythe heart makes a blooming look. 
Abundance of law breaks nane. 
A hungry stomach is aye craving. 
A cock’s aye cruse on his ain midden-head. 
A dog winna youl if ye fell him wi’ a bane. 
A dry simmer ne’er made a dear peck. 
A bird in the hand is worth twa in the bush. 
Ae good turn deserv’s anither. 
Ae swallow makes nae simmer. 
Ae scabbed sheep will smit the hale hirdsel. 
A fool may gie a wise man a counsel. 
A friendin need is a friend indeed. 
Aft counting keeps friends lang thegither. 
Aft times the cautioner pays the de 
A fou purse never lacks friends. 
A govud cow may hae an il! calf. 
A good word is as soon said as an ill one. 


A good tale is nae the waur o’ being twice tald. 


A good natne is sooner tint than won. 

A hungry louse bites sair. 

A hungry man ’s aye angry. 

A liar should hae a good memory. 

A light purse makes a heavy heart. 

A the corn ’s no shorn by kempers. 

A’s no tint that ’s in hazard. 

A’ Stewarts are no sib to the king. 

A’s well that ends well. 

A’ things are good untry’d. 

A man canna bear a’ his kin on his back. 

A man may be kind and gie little o’ his gear. 
A man ’s well or wae as he thinks himse 
A misty morning may be a clear day. 

A muffied cat was ne’er a good hunter. 
An auld mason makes a good barrow-man. 
An auld sack craves much clouting. 

An auld pock is aye skailing. 
An auld dog bites sicker. 

An ill shearer nexer gat a good 
An il] plea should be well pled. 
An il] turn is soon done. 

An ill servant ne’er prov’d a 


hook. 


master. 


An ili wife and a new kindled candle should 


aye hae their head hadden down. 
Ane never tines by doing good. 
Ane may bind a sack below it be fou’. 
Ane is no sae soon heal’d as hurt. 
Ane will gar a thousand lie. 
Bare gentry are braging and 


Be a friend to yoursel and others will. 
Be lang sick that ye may be soon hale. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


SCOTCH PROVERBS. 


By guess as the blind man fell’d the dog. 
Beggars shoudna be choosers. 

Better a bit in the morning than fast a’ day. 
Break the legs o’ an evil custom. 

Better a dog fawn on you than bark at you. 
Better a finger aff than aye wagging. 

Better a toom house than an ill tenant. 
Better auld debts than auld airs. 

Beiter to be alane than in ill company. 
Better buy than barrow. 

Better day the better deed. 

Cadgers have aye mind of lade saddles, 
Cast a bane in the deil’s teeth. 

Charity begins at hame. 

Come unca’d sits unserv’d. 

Comes to my hand like the bowl of a pint 


stoup. 


Come with the wind and gae with the water. 
Corn him well he’ll work the better. 

Count again is not forbidden. 

Count siller after a’ your kin. 

Credit keeps the crown of the causey. 

Credit is better than ill luck. 

Crooked carlin, — the carle to his wife. 
Count not your chickens before they are hatch- 


Dawted bairns do bear little. 

Daylight will peep through a small hole. 

Death and marriage make term-days. 

Death defies the doctors. 

Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

Delays are dangerous, 

Do well and dread na shame. 

Do well and have well. 

Eat well’s drink well’s brother. 

Eating and drinking wants but a beginning. 

Either live or die with honor. 

Enough’s as good as a feast. 

Evening oats are good morning fother. 

Everything bath an end, and a pudding has 
twa. 


Every one kens best where his ain shoe nips 


ed. 


m. 

Every craw thinks his ain bird whitest. 

Every man wears his belt his ain gait. 

Every man’s tale is good till anither’s be 
tauld. 

Every man has his ain draff poch. 

Experience teaches fools. 

Faint heart never won a fair lady. 

Fair words winna gar the pot boil. 

Fancy kills and cures. 

Fancy flees before the wind. 

Far-away fowls have fair feathers. 

Feckless fouk are aye fain of anither. 

Fiddlers’ dogs’ flesh flies come to feasts unca’d. 

Fine feathers make fine birds. 

First come, first served. 

Fire and water are good servants but bad mas- 


ters. 
Gentle paddocks have lang taes. 
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Curious Matters. gi 


Giff gaff makes good friends. 

Give a dog an ill name and ye may hang him. 
Give a man luck and fling him in the sea. 
Give o’er when the play ’s good. 

Give them tow enough and they’ll hang them- 


ly. 


Give you an inch you'll take an ell. 

Glasses and lassies are bruckle ware. 

Good watch prevents harm. 

Good-ware make a quick market. 

Gowd may be dear coft. 

Great barkers are nae biters. 

Gut nae fish till ye get them. 

Hae gars a deaf man hear. 

Hair and hair make the carle’s beard bare. 
Hame is hame though it were never so hame- 


Hand in use is father of lair. 

Hang hunger and drown drouth. 

Had a halfpenny is gear enough. 

Have ye gear have ye nane, tine heart and a’s 


gane. 


He brings a staff to break his ain head. 
He comes aftener with the rake than the 


shool. 


er. 


He complains early that complains of his kail. 
I bake nae bread by your shins. 

I can scarce believe you, ye speak sae fair. 

I canna afford you both tale and lugs. 

I have another tow on my rock. 

I have mair ado than a dish to wash. 

I have tane the sheaf frae the mare. 

I have baith my meat and my mense. 

I have seen mair than I have eaten. 

1 ken by my cog wha milks my cow. 

I'll gie you a meeting as Mungo gae his mith- 


I'll gar his ain garture tye up his ain hose. 

I'll never dirty the bonnet I’m going to put on. 
T’ll never lout sae laigh and lift sae little 

I like not to make a toil of pleasure. 

I’m o'er auld a cat to draw a straw before. 

I’m no every man’s dog that whistles on me. 

I might bring a better speaker frae hame than 


you. 


Keep something for a sair foot. 

Keep your tongue within your teeth. 
Keep the feast to the feast day. 

Keep the staff in your ain hand. 

Keep vour breath to cool your crowdie. 
Kend fouk’s nae company. 

Kings and Lears aft worry their keepers. 
Laith to bed and laith to rise. 

Lang fasting hains nae meat. 

Lang look’d for comes at last. 

Lang straes are nae mots. 

Lang ere ve saddle a foal. 

Law’s costly take a pint and ’gree. 

Law makers shou’dna be law breakers. 
Laugh at leisure ye may greet ere night. 
Leave welcome behind you. 

Leave aff as lang as the play’s good. 
Maiclen’s bairns are aye well bred. 

Mair by luck than good guiding. 

Mair hamely than welcome. 

Make ae lang step and down ye gae. 
Make a kirk or a mill o’t. 

Make the best cf an ill bargain. 

Make your hay when the sun shines. 


Malice is aye mindfu’, 

Many court the child for.the sake of the nurse. 

May-bees flee not at this time of the year. 

Meat and mass hinders no man. 

Mettle is dangerous in a blind horse. 

Mickle wad aye hae mare. 

Nae foo! to an auld fool. 

Nae friend to a friend in need. 

Nae great loss but there’s some sma’ profit. 

Nae man has a tack of his life. 

Nae man can thrive unless his wife let him. 

Nae penny nae paternoster. 

Nae sooner up than her head’s in the ambry. 

Nae safe wading in unco waters. 

Nae worder to see wasters want. 

Naething to do but draw in your stool & sit 

down. 

Nane but fools and knaves lay wagers. 

Nane sae weel but he hopes to be better. 

O’er mickle of a thing is good for naething. 

O’er sicker o’er loose. 

Of a’ sorrow a fou sorrow’s best. 

Of twa ills chuse the least. 

Oil and truth will get uppermost at last. 

Open confession is good for the soul. 

Out of debt out of danger. 

Oppression will make a wise man mad. 

Pay him in his ain coin, 

Pith ’s good in a play. 

Play ’s guod while it is play. 

Penny wise and pound foolish. 

Poor fouk’s friends soon misken. 

Possession is eleven points of the law. 

Pride and grace dwell never in ae place. 

Put the saddle on the right horse. 

Put on your spurs and be at your speed. 
uality without quantity is little thought of. 
uick for you'll never be cleanly. 
uick at meat quick at wark. 

Quick returns make sich merchants. 

Rather spill your joke than tine your friend. 

Raw dawds make fat lads. 

Rather go to bed supperless than rise in debt. 

Rich fouk have routh o’ friends. 

Ride fair and jap nane. 

Right mixture makes good mortar. 

Right wrangs nae man, 

Rome was not bigged in ae day. 

Roose the fair day at e’en. 

Rob Peter to pay Paul. 

Rue and time grew baith at ae garden. 

Rule youth well, for eild will rule itself. 

Sair cravers are aye ill payers, 

Say well and do well end with ae letter. 

Say weil’s good but do well is better. 

Say still no and ye’ll never be married. 

Scant of cheeks makes a long nuse. 

Take it a’ and pay the merchant. 

Take the bite and buffet we’t. 

Take a pint and ’gree, the law's costly. 

Take your ain will, & then ye’ll no die of the 


PeTake your venture as many a good ship has 
done. 
Want of wit is waur than want of health. 
Weans maun creep ere they gang. 
Welcome is the best dish in the kitchen. 
Ye cut before the point. 
Ye cam a day after the fair. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLOv’s MAGAZINE. — BALLOU'’s MAGAZINE 
for October is an exellent number. “ Chrysan- 
themums,” by Ida May Forde, is a charming lit- 
tle poem, with an excellent illustration. “ Miss 
Lo” is a clever sketch, written ina clever vein. 
“A Midnight Battle in Apache Land ” 1s so real- 
istic that we can imagine ourselves hear the bul- 
lets whistling past our heads, and see the storm 
in all its terrible grandeur. “ My Mother’s Min- 
jiature” is a trifle improbable, but fascinating 
enough to rivet the attention urtil the close. 
We cannot, because our space is limited, particu- 
larize the rest of the contents, but we can assure 
our readers that they will find in BALLou’s as 
much interesting reading matter as can be found 
in any of the high-priced serials. — Washington 
National Chrouicle. 

BALLov’s MAGAZINE. — This excellent serial, 
like good wine, improves with age, and each suc- 
ceeding number seems better than the last. The 


mtd number will contain the first part of Mr. 
illiam H. Thomes’s new story entitled “ The 
Belle of Australia.” Mr, Thomes has made such 
a brilliant reputation as a novelist that this last 
work from his pen will be eagerly watched for, 
and will finda large circle of readers. — Wash- 
ington National Republican. 

AN EXCELLENT MAGAZINE. — BALLOU’s MAG- 
AZINE comes first of those on whose cover is 
printed November, and contains an assortment 
of choice reading, contributed by popular au- 
thors. Captain Charles Steadman, G. B. Grif- 
fith, Addison F. Browne, Eben E. Rexford, Eliot 
Ryder, and Edward Dusseault have parts in con- 
structing the present well-balanced number of 
this established periodical. The illustrations are 
all good, the picture-gallery on the last page be- 
ing sufficiently laughable to prove an effective 
antidote for the most refractory case of dyspep- 
sia. — Boston Watchman (Baptist). 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. C. F.— Your “ Rondeau” is very fine, but 
we could not make out your name. It was a 
puzzle to all in the office. 

H. A. C.— Many thanks for your kindness. 
We will publish in the February number, and 
send you a proof, unless too pressed for time. 

A. A. T., Conn. —It is an English publica- 
tion, and will have to be ordered through some 
book publisher. We have never seen the work, 

I, I. C. — Your long poem on Christmas came 
too late to be of service to us. We hope you 
fired it at some other magazine, and that it will 
be used. 

Mrs. L. M.— A lengthy absence in New York, 
on business of inportance, prevented an early an- 
swer to your petition. Hope you received our 
letter all right. 

Miss A. E. W.— We regret that we can’t 
use your pen, as we have made all of our ar- 
rangements for the coming year, and do not 
need anv new contributors just at present. Try 
some other establishment. 

BuLiion. — The stock of gold coin in the 
world, in constant use for business purposes, is 
$2,900,000,000, and of this large sum the United 
States has about $500,000,000, and Germany 
only $40.000,000. France has the largest share, 
$690,000,000. 

CARRIE. — We regret that there was a mis 
take in the lace work; but, as you knew enough 
of the subject to correct it,no great harm was 
done. It is hardly worth while to make a note 
of the matter. Such things will often happen 
with the most careful of writers. 


H. G.— We do not deny that your article on 
electricity is good, or that people should be edu- 


cated up tothe requirements of the age, but we 
do not know that we are called upon to devote 
much of our space to the subject. The people 
understand it as well as we do. 


L. H. C.—You ask a large price for your 
manuscript, and then request us to write full 
particulars if we do not want it, and yet you 
neglect to send a stamp for the information _ 
desire. Well, we will be as cool as you, and so 
into the waste basket goes your story. 

Back NuMBERS WANTED. — We are in want 
of the following back numbers of BALLOU’s MaG- 
AZINE, for which we will pay the full price for a 
dozen or less of each: January, 1876; January, 
1878; November and December, 1875; Marc 
1879; and April, 1880. Address. this office as 
soon as possible. 

H. E. L.— We regret that your poems are not 
suitable for our pages, and that vou did not send 
a stamp sothat we could return them, The 
trouble with your lines seems to be that you start 
out all right, real poetry, and no mistake, and 
then in the next verse you knock all rhyme and 
sentiment into a cocked hat of confusion and 
stupid nonsense. Brace up, and think a little, 
and don’t be in such a hurry to complete your 
work until you have some idea how it should end. 

RUTHIE RANDAL. — Now, Ruthie, if you have 
Jost a lover dun’t sit down, and cry about 1t, but 
brighten up, and get anvther, There are plenty 
of men who are on the marry if they get a little 
encouragement. Instead of weeping away your 
life in poetry, spruce up, get new bangs, a larger 
poionaise, and a pair of clock stockings, and you 
will come out all right. Your “First Love” 
lines won’t do, but * Last Year’s Leaves ” is not 
bad, and we will use as soon as we can find 
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room, while “By A Grave” will have to de 
buried in the waste basket. 

PARTICULAR NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. — We 
hope our friends who intend to subscribe for 
BALLov’s for the ensuing year will send us money 
orders, drafts, or checks; but, if they can’t pro- 
cure either, do not send postage stamps of over 
ones, twos, or threes, as they are difficult to dis- 
pose of except at a large discount, and we can’t 
afford the latter with our small margin for profit. 
We hope our friends will remember this. Of 
course bills can be sent as usual, but checks or 
money orders are safer. 

KaTTiE S.— We reject your poem because it 
is not true to nature. The first line is enough to 
condemn it in the eyes of any intelligent man. 
It says, — 

“I can love but once, but that once is forever.” 

Now, Kattie, your heart is no different from 
the rest of the people in the world, and no one 
will Lelieve you, so your poem falls into the 
waste basket instead of our pages. 

A CAREFUL MOTHER. — When brandy is or- 
dered for a sick child, it is meant that a few 
drops, according to the age, should be given in 
water or some sweet milk as often as the condi- 
tion of the patient requires it. Unless told to do 
otherwise, keep it in reserve for the time of the 
day when the sufferer appears to exhibit signs of 
being weaker than usual, and then give enough 
to restore it to its average condition in health, 
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trying not to get above that. Usually it is more 
frequently needed in the latter part of the day, 
or quite early in the morning, than at other 
times. 

GREEN HILL, On10o. — A dear old lady whom 
we hope will live to be a hundred years old, 
writes to us as follows: “I send my subscription 
for another year. My husband commenced tak- 
ing BALLOU’s MAGAZINE the first year it was 
published. He died seventeen years ago, but I 
have taken it ever since, and I am now eighty- 
seven years of age. I greet BALLOU’s as an old 
friend; and should this be my last year, a kind 
farewell, and the best of wishes.” 

Such a letter is enough to touch the hardest 
of hearts, and we can only add God bless her for 
years to come. 


Sick FANciEs.— Unless a person has been 
sick, and has learned from personal experience, 
he can scarcely realize what a pleisant thing it is 
to see beautiful objects and brilliant colors while 
recovering from illness. Such cravings are 
termed “fancies ” by some ; but never mind what 
they are called, these indications are always val- 
uable, and should never be disregarded. The 
senses of sight and hearing require natural and 
innocent gratification as much as the stomach 
demands appropriate food. It is a harmless 
satisfaction to indulge them, and it should be 
done. If the indulgence makes the sick person 
get well the faster, a wise nurse will observe 
these “ fancies,” making them aid convalescence. 


MAGAZINE FOR 1883. 


We have received many compliments, during the past year, for BALLov’s MAGAZINE, and we 


really think we have deserved them, for we have striven to make it attractive in all its departments, 
and to keep its pages pure and free from all that could offend the most sensitive, and as in the past 


so will our course be in the future. We shall continue to publish the best stories that can be pur- 
chased for money, and the most eloquent poetry that can be selected from the many thousand pieces 
sent to us for examination, while our selections will be first-class and well calculated to instruct and 
amuse. Many of our writers, ladies and gentlemen who have contributed to our pages for years, 
will furnish sketches and tales as usual, and on our staff will be found quite a number of new 
names, with excellent reputations as writers, and deep thinkers. 

Of course the event of the coming year wi!l be Mr. WILLIAM H. THOMEs’s new novel, called 
“THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA.” It will be commenced in the January number, and run through 
twelve parts, each one illustrated. We trust that our readers will take as much pleasure in perusing 
it as Mr. THOMES took in writing it, and if one-tenth part of those who have read his previous 
works, and liked them, will subscribe for or buy BALLou’s MAGAZINE for the ensuing year, his am- 
bition will be gratified, and BALLov’s will receive a boom that will astonish the newsdealers, and 
gratify the publishers. This can be done if friends will only combine, and recommend it to their 
neighbors, and not lend it to them, as is too often the case. 

“THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA ” will be the only continued story in BALLovu’s for the ensuing year. 
It is quite probable that we shall never again publish two continue! stories in the magazine. We 
think our patrons will be better satisfied with one, stirring, natura}, and fu:l of interest, like the one 
we shall commence. 

Please send in your subscriptions and orders to the newsdealers as early as possible, so that we 
shall know just how many thousand copies we shall have to print, and then you will not be obliged 
to wait for a second edition to be put to press. 

The terms of BALLov’s MAGAZINE for the year 1883 will be $1.50 per annum, postpaid. For 
club terms and particulars, see announcement on dn advertising page. 

N. B. — Back numbers of BALLou’s MAGAZINE can always be obtained on app/ication at this 
office. Send ten cents for the January number as a sample copy, if in doubt about subscribing, or if 
you cannot purchase at a newsdealers’. 
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VINEGAR FOR THE SicK-RooM. — There is a 
French legend connected with the preparation 
called Vinaigre @ quatre Voleurs. During the 
plague at Marseilles a band of robbers plundered 
the dying and the dead without injury to them- 
selves. They were imprisoned, tried and con- 
demned to die, but were pardoned on condition 
of disclosing the secret whereby they could ran- 
sack houses infected with the terrible scourge. 
They gave the following recipe, which makes a 
delicious and refreshing wash for the sick-room : 
Take of rosemary, wormwood, lavender, rue, 
sage and mint a large handful of each. Place in 
a stone jar and turn over it one gallon of strong 
cider vinegar, cover closely and keep near the fire 
for four days, then strain and add one ounce of 

wdered camphor gum. Bottle and keep tight- 

corked, It is very aromatic, cooling and re- 
Sathing in the sick-room, and is of great value to 
nurses. 


Rice BALis. — A novel way to serve rice is to 
make it into balls. Proceed in this way: Take 
one-quarter of a pound of raw rice, wash it and 
cook it in a farina kettle with one quart of sweet 
milk, half a cup of sugar, a little salt and nutmeg, 
or any other flavor you choose. When the rice 
is tender and the milk is all absorbed in it, take 
it from the kettle and fill some small teacups with 
it; press the rice firmly, so that the kernels will 
adhere to each other. Before carrying the rice 
to the table turn the balls out of the cups on a 
fruit dish; if taken out with care they will pre- 
serve their shape. Madcira wine, with plenty of 
sugar in it, makes a nice sauce for rice. 


Cocoanut PuppINnc. — A quarter of a pound 
of butter, yelks of five eggs, a quarter of a pound 
of sugar; add a little of the cocoanut ata time, 
one-half teacupful of cream. Do not bake too 
long, or the flavor will be destroved. Use one 
cocoanut. After it is baked beat the whites of 
the eggs with five tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Spread over the pudding and bake a light brown. 


* Rice CHICKEN Piz. — Cover the bottom of a 

udding dish with slices of broiled ham; cut up a 
Froiled chicken and nearly fill the dish; pour in 
gravy or melted butter to fill the dish; add chop- 
ped onions, if you like, or a little curry-powder, 
which is better. Then add boiled rice to fill ali 
interstices and to cover the top thick. Bake it 
for one-half or three-quarters of an hour. 


STEewep Carrots. — Boil the carrots until they 
are half done; then scrape and cut into thick 
slices; put them into a stewpan with as much 
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milk as will hardly cover them, a very little salt 
and pepper and a small quantity of chopped pars- 


ley ; simmer them until they are perfectly tender, | 


but not broken. When nearly done add a piece 
of butter rolled in flour. Serve hot. 


DuRABLE COVERS FOR BUREAU AND WASH- 
STAND TOPs are made of what is commonly called 
butcher’s linen. Fringe out the edges to the de- 
sired depth; then an inch or two from the edge, 
where the begins, draw out threads, and 
make a sort of hemstitch catching the threads to- 
gether at intervals ; this may be done with colored 
working cotton, or with some of the threads you 
have drawn out to make the fringe. A large 
square of this is nice to put over a dark spread on 
the centre table in theevening. You will have 
a much better light from your student lamp or ar- 
pee burner, the white cloth will reflect it so 
rightly. 


WILD Piceons should be rinsed with water in 
which a little soda has been dissolved, and then 
be washed twice with clear water; but do not 
leave them lying in the water to soak. This re- 
mark applies to any fowl, as it affects the meat 
unfavorably. If the birds are to be stuffed and 
baked, put in the dripping-pan with them one 
small, thin slice of salt pork to each bird; lay 
this slice on the breast of the bird; put in water 
enough to keep the pigeons from burning. 
When done, strain the gravy through a muslin 
cloth, thicken the gravy with flour, let it boil up, 
and when you put it in the gravy-boat add a table- 
spoonful of currant jelly to half a pint of gravy. 


Ir1sH STEW. — Take cold meat that has been 
left from a roast and cut into smal] squares; put 
into a stewpan with sliced raw potatoes and 
onions ; season with salt and pepper, and mix a 
tablespoonful of flour with two of water and stir 
in while cooking. 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE.— OVERWORK- 
ED Nervous Systems.—Dr Edward L, Duer, 
Philadelphia, says, “I consider it valuable in 
over-worked nervous systems. ” 


PINEAPPLE PuDpDING. — Butter a pudding-dish 
and line the bottom and sides with slices of stale 
cake, sponge cake is best; pare and slice thin a 
large pineapple (be sure to leave out the core); 
piace in the dish first alayer of pineapple, then 
strew in the sugar, then more pineapple, and so 
on until all is used; pour over a small tcacup of 
water and cover with slices of cake which have 
been dipped in cold water; cover the whole with 
a buttered plate and bake slowly for two hours. 


Potato CAKES. — Potato cakes, to be served 
with roast lamb or with game, are made with 
equal quantities of mashed potatoes and of flour, 
say one an of each, two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, a little salt, and milk enough to make a bat- 
ter as for griddle cakes; to this allow half a tea- 
cupful of fresh yeast; Ict it rise till it is light and 
bubbles of air form, then bake in teh tins. 
These are good, also, with fricasseed chicken; 
take from the tins and drop in the gravy just be 
fore sending to the table. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE DARKY DOMINIE'S DISCOURSE. 


Look out, backslider, whar you ‘s walkin’! 
Make a misstep, sho’ ’s yer bo’n! 

Tell you what, it ’s no use talkin’, 
Ef you slips up, chile, you am gone. 


De road am full ob stumps an’ stubble, 
Ruts and sink-holes eberywhar : 

*Spec’ dey ’Il gib you heap er troubie 
Ef you don’t stop foolin’ dar, 


It ’s dark as pitch an’ mighty cloudy: 
*Spec’ de debbil ’s walkin’ roun’. 

Fust thing you know he "Il tell you “ Howdy,” 
Lif’ his hoof, an’ stamp de groun’. 


Man, can’t you see a storm a brewin’, 
Hear de awful thunder peal ? 

Look! blazin’ lightnin’ 's threatenia’ ruin! 
O backslider! how yo’ feel? 


Drap on yo’ knees, an’ go to prayir’! 
Ax de Lawd to help you out! 

Chile, tell him you ’s a lamb a strayin’, 
Done got lost an’ stumblin’ bout. 


An’ den you ’1! see de stars a gleamin’, 
*Lumination all de way! 

*Bout ten thousan’ twinklin’, beamin’, — 
Smack until de break er day. 


But ef yo’ fall de debbil get yo’, 
Fetch yo’ slap nght in yo’ eye: 

Yo’ ’ll feel most like er grape-shot hit yo’, 
Drapped from half way to de sky. 


_. They say that Mr. Cammack was standing in 
the news stand in the Windsor Hotel one night 
last week when a tall, rough-looking man with his 
trousers stuffed in his boots, and a general appear- 
ance of frontier life about him, came up and in- 
quired, “ Is your name Cammack ?” 

“ Yes, it is,” said Cammack. 

“ Addison Cammack ?” pursued the stranger. 

“ Addison Cammack — but what do you want 
to know for? ” 

“Well, said the stranger, coolly,“ I am your 
brother.” 

“ The blank you are,” exclaimed the Wall-Street 
Cammack, eying the stranger over. Then he 
turned and walked reflectively to the other end of 
the hall, came back and said, — 

“ So you are my bro:her, eh?” 

“ Yes,” replied the cool stranger, “ and I have 
n’t seen you for twenty years.” 

“ The blank you have n’t,” said Mr. Cammack, 
and - repeated the former walk. Ther he in- 
quired, — 

“And what have you been doing for twenty 
years?” 


“ Well, I ’ve been mining most of the time,” re- 
plied the frontiers-man ; “ and I ’ve struck it rich, 
and come to New York to enjoy myself.” 

“ Why it’s Jim, sure,” exclaimed Mr. Addison 
Cammack, seizing his brother’s hands in an out- 
burst of fraternal affection. “ Struck it rich, have 
you? Well, who would have thought of our not 
meeting all these years! And you ’ve struck it 
rich! Whata delightful meeting! Come — we 
— take a drink to celebrate this joyful occa- 
sion 


“Do you attend to out-of-town matters ?” ask- 
ed a tall, carelessly dressed individual, walking 
into the city editor’s room and assuming a “ stain- 
ed glass” attitude against one of the tapestry- 
hung walls. 

“ Now and then,” said the citv editor. ‘“ What 
is your trouble ?” 

“Well, you see, I just arrived from the South,” 
said the visitor, helping himself to an Eastlake 
chair, and stretching his feet out comfortably on 
one of the Turkish rugs. “1 own —that is, I 
used to own—a plantation not far from New 
Orleans. Now, I own a lake” — 

“Then you come from the flooded districts ?” 
said the editor, growing intcrested. 

“ Right from the very middle of ‘em, ” said she 
visitor, curling one long, thin limb over the other, 
and proceeding to shave off a chew of tobacco 
from a very black looking piece of plug. “I tell 
you, sir, it’s dreadful down there, and the thing 
came on us so sudden like. Why, I woke up one 
morning and found ducks sailing around my bed 
and our pet hog perched on the mantelpiece, puf- 
fing like a steamboat on a mud bank. How that 
hog ever got up there lays’em out. Well, the 
water was a rising and a rising, and before lo 
we had to take to the roof, and there we stai 
for fifteen days.” 

“ Fifteen days!” said the editor, in surprise. 

“ Yes, sir, fifteen days, and we couldn’t get any- 
thing to eat for the last five, except the moss that 
sprouted up atween the shingles. Well, my wife 

ot awful thin like and so did the children, and 
i kinder fell away myself.” 

“ Well, I should remark,” said the editor, grim- 
ly. 

a Yes, you see a moss diet a'n’t no way fillin’,” 
said visitor. 

“ Why did n’t you swim out ?” asked the editor. 

“There was the trouble,” said the visitor. 
“ You see there a’n’t no plantation nigh onto ten 
mile from ours, and I calculate that would be too 
much of a pull for me. I reckon I’m a good 
swimmer, but I did n’t care to tackle that ten mile. 
Well, we’d got down to our last shingle, and there 
was n’t a smitch o’ moss on that roof big ’nough 
to wad a shotgun with. Our youngest had been 
given the last bit, and he set there on the chimney 
chewing it up and lookin’ like a hand-organ mon- 
key down on his luck, when I see a littie cloud 
way across the water. I did n’t say nothin’ for a 
moment, but | knew pretty well what that cloud 
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meant, and I watched it like a nigger would a 
coon. Well, she grew larger, and I made sure it 
were a steamboat. Then 1 kinder whispered it 
quiet like to the old woman. Well, she took one 
look, and then flop over ir. a dead faint, and 
afore I could grab her che rolled down the roof 
into the water. Well, that was the last of her.” 

“ You don’t mean to say you let her drown?” 
said the editor. 

“ Well, you see, boss,” said the visitor, “ I was 
so weak I knew it was death for both on us for 
me to go after her, and to make matters worse she 
pulled in our youngster with her. I tell you we 

re having tough times down our way. At last 
somebody on the steamboat saw us and they took 
us aboard, but I lost everything, not to say nothin’ 
about part of my family. Well, they took us u 
to New Orleans and 1 scraped uv cash enoug 
to come North, and here I am.” 

“But what did you come North for?” asked 
the editor. 

“Well, you see they put me on a Relief Com- 
mittee, and I ’m on here to raise funds for the suf- 
ferers.” 

“ Oh, vou are,” said the editor, edging his chair 
back and looking sharp at the visitor. 

“Yes, I see you newspapers fellows was throw- 
in’ out lots of sympath for us ; and I just thought 
I'd tackle the press first, and then work duwn 
through the other professions.” 

“Very ——— in you,” said the editor. 

“ Yes, after I’ve got your contributions I ’ll just 
see whether the churches are good for anything,” 
said the visitor. 

“ Wait a moment,” said the editor, walking over 
to the telephone, and then he called the instru- 
ment, “ Connect with’ police headquarters,” but 
the relief commitee did n’t wait for the reply. 


“God help me row!” 
Sibyl Sartoe, as she stocd beneath the grateful 
shade of the locust-trees that sensuous day in 
une, when the kissing winds of summer were 
Imy with the perfume of the rose-leaves that 
the storm of the previous evening had scattered 
along the graveled walks of Deer-Isle Cottage, 
spoke these words in a dreamy, languid fashion, 
and yet beneath the indifference her speech, 
under the air of hauteur that sat so weli upon the 
finely chiseled lips, there was a sense of unrest, a 
haunting, desolate, where-has-the-nutmeg-grater- 
a feeling that all the é#souciance of her Yan- 
ee nature could not stifle or suppress. “God 
alone knows how I have suffered for your sake, 
Bertram McMurtrod,” the girl said, plucking, as 
she spoke, a blossom from the bush that was 
flaunting its scarlet beauties so saucily against the 
vivid green of the close-trimmed lawn, “ And 
you, little roseleaf,” she continued, pressing the 
velvety petals of the flower against lips that were 
equally soft and crimson, “ you would not, if you 
could, even whisper my secret to the world, for 
you, too, have troubles, and are buffeted about by 
the cruel winds that blow so rudely against thy 
pretty face. Not even the star-eyed pansies, or 
the modest violets that nod so demurely in the 
summer zephyrs, shall know my secret,” and, 
with a little laugh that was half a sob, Sibyl start- 
ed for the melon-patch. But ere the Ittle bun- 
ionless feet that peeped vut so coquettishly from 
beneath the fleecy white dress had taken many 


steps, Sibyl felt a touch upon her off shoulder, 
Turning suddenly, she stood face to face with Ber- 
tram McMurtrod. He was a strong, manly fel- 


low, and the rich, bock-beer tones of his voice 


thrilled her very blood. 

“ Why are you sad?” he asked. 

The pretty red lips are drooping now, and the 
hazel eyes dimmed by tears that cannot be re- 
pressed. 

“Do you still love me, Bertram ?” she asks, 

“ You know I love you dearly,” he replies. 

“ As much as you did last Thursday ?” — and 
the pretty face looks into his with a pleading ex- 
pression that shows how she has staked her all 
upon that love. 

“ Just as much,” he answers, drawing her lithe 
form over in his ward. 

“Then,” she says, “I will tell you everything. 
And, oh! I am sv desolate, Bertram, so desolate.” 

“What is the matter, my darling?” he asks, 
bending over her in alarm. 

“ All is lost,” she says. “All, all!” 

“ All what?” 

Nestling close to the man whose matinee-tick- 
ets she loves, Sibyl says in low, agonized tones, 
“ All my chewing-gum,” and then o head falls 
upon his shoulder amid a storm of sobs. 


Little Lucy's big brother Charles promised to 
buy her some ice cream every Saturday if she 
would keep her hair nicely brushed during the 
week. 

One day Lucy and her brother were going to the 
place where the ice cream was kept. Lucy was 
trotting along, holding Charles’s hand. She heard 
a strange noise in thestreet near them. Looking 
she saw two boys with a little ecru dog. One boy 
had tied a string to the poor little dog’s tail, and 
on the other end of the string was a deserted oys- 
ter can. 

“O brother!” said Lucy, “ses what the wick- 
ed boys are doing.” 

And then tears filled her eyes, because she felt 
sorry for the dog. 

Then Charles asked the boy to let the dog go. 
They would not do this, but said they would sell 
him the dog for 25 cents. 

“If we buy the dog, Lucy, you can have no ice 
cream, for I have only 25 cents in my pocket,” 
said Charles. 

Then Lucy was very sad, for she loved ice cream 
dearly, but still she knew it was her duty to pre- 
vent the dog from suffering. 

So for a moment she was silent, and then look- 
ing up to her brother she said in her pretty way, 
" You kick in the ribs of the boys, dear brother, 
and I will hustle the pup up the alley.” 

And so Lucy had her ice cream after all. 


“T tell you what it is, fellahs,” yawned Adolph- 
us, “I ’m making an awful commotion among the 
irls, Only wanted a little fun, ver know, but 
fleused if they a’n’t all falling in love with me. 
’Pon honor, I believe I 'm getting into hot water, 
yer know.” 

“Do you, indeed?” said one of the girls, who 
chanced to overhear; “ well, perhaps it will have 
the same effect upon yuu as it does upon the lob- 
ster. 


“I say, Martha,” exclaimed Adolphus, turning 
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about, “ you ’re deusedly sharp, yer know, but 
blamed if I know what _ ’re driving at now.” 

“Oh, nothing,” replied Martha; “ only lob- 
sters, you know, are green until they get into hot 
water. 


HER NO. 
No, Impudence! you sha’ r’t have one! 
How many times must I refuse? 
Away, 
I say! 
Or else you "I! sure my friendship lose. 
I cannot bear such forward fun- 
So quick, begone! If not, I "ll run. 


Why, now I ’ll have to be severe. 
No, not a kiss to you I "ll give. 
Take care! 
I swear 
1 ‘ll tell papa, as sure ’s I live. 
I never saw a man so queer! 
But —are you sure there ’s no one near? 


In the name of God, Amen! I, Timothy 
Doolan, of Barrydownderry, in the County Clare, 
farmer, being sick and wake on my legs, but of 
sound head and warm heart — Glory be to God! 
do make this my first and last will and old and 
new testament. First, I give me sow] to God, 
when it plazes him to take it, —shure, no thanks 
to me, for [ can’t help it then,—and my body to 
be buried in the ground at Barrydownderry 
Chapel, where all my kith and kin that have 

before me, and those who live after, belong- 
ing to me, are buried, pace to their ashes, and 
may the sod rest lightly over their bones. Bury 
me near my god-father and my mother who lie 
separated all together, at the other side of the 
chapel yard. I lave the bit of ground containing 
eight acres —rale old Irish acres — to me eldest 
son Tim, after the death of his mother, if she 
lives to survive him. My daughter Mary and 
her husband, Paddy O’Reagan, are to have the 
black sow that ’s going to have twelve black 
pigs. Teddy, my secund boy, that was killed in 
the war in Ameriky, might have got his pick of 
poultry, but as he has gone I ’ll lave them to his 
wife, who died a week before him, I bequeath 
to all mankind fresh air of heaven, all the fishes 
in the sea they can take, and all the birds of the 
air they can shoot. I lave to them all the sun, 
moon, and stars. I lave to Peter Rafferty a pint 
of potheen I can’t finish, and may God be merci- 
ful to him. 


“Mother, may I get up at daybreak, and go 
out to look at the comet with Charley?” 

“No, my daughter, but you may go into the 
kitchen, and peel those potatoes, p. d. q.” 

It is in this way that many a youthful and 
soaring mind is condemned to limit the realm of 
its knowledge to the narrow borders of our ,in- 
significant planet. 


A farmer’s wife bustled into a store up the 
Hudson a few days ago, and went for the propri- 
etor with, — 


“Mr. Davis, I bought six pounds of sugar 


here the other day, and when I got it home I 
found a stone weighing three pounds in the 
package!” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“Can you explain such a swindle, sir ?” 

“T think I can,” he placidly replied. “When 
I weighed your eight pounds of butter the other 
day I found a three-pound stone in the crock, 
and when I weighed your sugar the stone must 
have slipped into the scales. We are both grow- 
ing old, Mrs. Jones, andI presume our eyesight 
has become more or less affected.” 

She looked at him for half a minute over her 
brass-bound spectacles, and then said she had 
three dozen eggs which she wanted to exchange 
for hooks and eyes and red shirt buttons. 


As a rule, when a real estate man hears the 
fairy-like steps of a female at his office door 
he naturally 1s seized with a cold chill, because 
that wise teacher, experience, has taught him 
that he has a hard row to hoe. He foresees that 
he will probably neither sell anything, nor even 
succeed in finding anything on his books that 
she wiil even look at. He cannot be rude, but, 
if he knows what ’s good for himself, he will 
smile complacently, and remark, — 

“ Well, we have n’t anything at present, mad- 
am, that we think would be good enough for 

ou. 

F This is flattering, and he may head her off, 
but not always. Generally they want a ten-thou- 
sand-dollar house, in a location where it would 
be impossible to obtain one for a less sum than 
ten thousand dollars, for five thousand dollars, 
and the number of peculiar features the house 
must possess is a marvel. She wants kitchen, 
dining-room, and parlor, on one floor. She 
wants a nice back yard. She wants a first-class 
neighborhood, and she wants it cheap for “ all 
cash;” that is, she expects “all cash” is such 
a wonderful inducement in these flush times, that 
a seller ought to give her half off for cash. 

One of these gentle customers came into an 
office the other day in a state of breathless ex- 
citement. The bald-headed partner jumped up, 
and thought he recognized the lady he had sent 
out to see a fine house on West Adams Street. 

“A sale! asale! My kingdom for a”— and 
so forth, he inwardly meditated. 

The lady rushed over to his desk. 

“ Are you the gentleman who gave me number 
— West Adams Street ?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,” with the sweetest smile the 
B. H. P. could muster, and it ’s pretty sweet, 


too. 

“ Is the place still for sale?” she said. 

“ Well, ves,” cautiously replied B. H. P. 

“ Is eight thousand dollars the lowest cent that 
will buy it?” 

“ The lowest penny, madam.” 

“ Are the terms you gave me the very best?” 

“ They are the very best.” 

“Can I Close it up right away ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I know of no good reason why 
we should n’t.” 

“Ts the title all right?” 

“ Yes, the title is perfect.” 

LaDy (musing, and biting her lips, shaking her 
parasol, and patting her foot gently on the floor). 
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— Well, sir, well, sir, I don’t think I want it. 
Have you anything on the north side?” 

B. H. P. (disgustediy). — “ No, madam, we are 
all sold out.” 


BEECAUSE. 


A bee flew out in the sunny air 
By a boy so blithe and young, 

Who laughed and shouted without a care, 
And would not hold his tongue. 


The scene then changed. With sob and Shrick 
The vault of heaven rung, 

And homeward flew the bee so meek, 
While the small boy held his stung. 


“Have you got time to do a little figuring for 
me?” asked a seedy man leaning over the book- 
keeper’s desk. “ Just alittle figuring?” . 

“What is it?” demanded the book-keeper 
impatiently. 

“Put down 22,673,” replied the seedy man 
humbly. 

“Go on,” said the book-keeper. 

“Got it down already? You are quick at fig- 
ures. Now put down 7,721.” 

“ Go ahead.” 

“ Now make another columu. Put down 612.” 

“Come, come, hurry up.” 

“ And 2,463. Put that under the 624.” 

“ Well, what next?” 

“Commence another column with 1,436, and 
add the whole business.” 

“How’s that?” demanded the book-keeper. 
“Add up the separate columns, and then add 
them all together?” 

“ Add ’em all together, if you ’d rather,” said 
the tramp, with humility. “How much does it 
make?” 

“It makes 34,817,” replied the book-keeper. 

“Could you walk that number of miles?” ask- 
ed the seedy man. 

“T should n't like to try,” rejoined the book- 


“If you saw a man who had got that far to 
walk before he could planta stem on the grave 
of his poor old mother, would n’t yuu lend him a 
quarter until he got back ?” 

The stony heart of the book-keeper was not 
proof against the appeal, and the mourner went 
away happy. 


“Teach your daughter how to cook,” exclaims 
the Philadelphia Record. 

That is all very nice in theory, but experience 
has shown that they will waste about five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of provisions while learnirg, 
and then, after mastering the art, will get mar- 
ried, and cook for some other fellow, leaving you 
to wrestle witha new biddy. Better let the oth- 
er fellow do the teaching, and bear the expense 
and dyspepsia. 


“T don’t see how I ’d git along without Mary, 
nohow,” Mrs. Butcher observed, pausing to wipe 
the perspiration from her aged teenunes, and put 
another ladle of soft soap into the steaming suds, 
while her daughter's voice at the piano could be 
distinctly recognized, floating from the adjacent 


parlor. “I don’t see how I ’d git along without 
that gal, nohow. Always on these days when I 
hev the tiringest work, she just picks out her 
nicest pieces, like Sweet Rest, By and By, and 
Mother's Growing Old, and sings ’em fur me 
afore she goes out on the lawn to play croquet 
with the young folks. °’T a’n’t every gal as ud 
be so thoughtful, I kin tell you. Now most of 
’em ud just bang away with Jordan is a Hard 
Road to Travel, or Whoop ’em up, Eliza Fane, 
but she a’n’t none o’ that sort. She’s a pile o’ 
comfort.” 

And Mrs. Butcher fanned herself with her 
apron, preparatory to running the clothes through 
the second water. 


In an early part of my practice I was called in- 
to a neighboring town to visit a patient. It be- 
ing about the middle of the day, the old gentle- 
man of the house (over nes pene of age), in- 
vee me to stop and dine. While at dinner he 
said, — 

“1 don’t know as you like my dinner.” 

“Why, yes,” said I,“Ido, I like it very well; 
it is very good.” 

“T guess,” said he, “you do not know what 
you are eating.” 

“ Why, yes,” said I,“I do. It is some new 
corned beef.” 

“Ah!” said the old gentleman, “it is horse 
beef.” 

I replied, — 

“I don’t believe it.” 

“It is,” said he. “I deciare it is some of my 
old mare.” 

I was not much acquainted with him at the 
time. I looked at him supposing him to be jok- 
ing, but could not discover a muscle of the face 
to alter or change. I had just taken another 
piece on my plate, and a mouthful of the second 
slice in my mouth, and, in fact, it was horse 
meat sure enough. I could taste it plainly as my 
olfactory nerves would discover the scent of an 
old horse. The more I chewed it the more disa- 
greeable it tasted. I continued picking and 
tasting a little sauce which I could swallow, but 
the meat, as the negro said, “would not go.” I 
at last gave a swallow, as I do with a dose of 
physic. I afterward tasted a little sauce, but 
took good care not to put any more meat in m 
mouth, and kept time with the family. Glad 
was I when dinner was over. 

It being cool weather the old gentleman went to 
smoking and telling stories, At last he said, — 

“TI won’t leave you in the dark about your 
dinner. I told you we had horse meat for din- 
ner, and so it was. I told you it was some of 
my old mare, and so it was, for I swopped her 
7 for a steer, and that was some of her beef.” 

I have ever since been glad the old gentleman 
put the joke on me, for I never should other- 
wise have known how far imagination would 
have carried me. 


“You have broken my heart, Vivian.” 

It was a fair-haired girl! who spoke these 
words, and, as they came from her lips, Vivian 
Mahony, the young man to whom they were ad- 
dressed, leaned tenderly over Ferida Peterson, 
and strove to kiss away the tears that were well- 
ing up in her beautiful, dreamy, brown eyes. 
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“I do not blame you,” she continued, in a 
broken voice. “She whom you will one day 
wed is fair to look upon, and when her warm 
kisses melt upon your lips, it is not strange that 
you forget all else but that she would gladly be 
— wife, and that her father owns a coal yard. 

ut I love you with a mad, deathless passion 
that will burn out my life in the intensity of its 
flame. You have won my Scandinavian affec- 
tions unwittingly, but you have won them all the 
same, In the years that are to come, Vivian, 
when your children are playing at ig knee, you 
will sometimes let a tender thought lie in your 
heart for the little flaxen-haired girl who knew 
no happiness so great as to hear your voice, and 
see the gleam of the matinee tickets in your vest 
pocket?” 

“ By yon bright moon I swear,” said Vivian, 
taking another kiss on the fly, “that your memo- 
ry chall ever be enshrined in my heart.” . 


He was about to imprint another kiss on the |. 


rosy lips upturned to his, when a dull thud was 
heard at the rear of his trowsers, and Vivian lay 
senseless on the sidewalk. 

Old Mr. Peterson had opened the front door, 
and adjourned the meeting. 


Aux bords du Rhin : 

Un cicerone fait admirer a une bande de 
Cook's excursiouists un echo merveilleux, qui 
repond d’une rive a l'autre de fleuve. 

Apres une serie de considerations variees sur 
la beaute du phenomene, le commentateur ter- 
mine par cette conclusion stupefiante : 

—Et ce qu’ll y a de plus curieux, messieurs et 
mesdames, c’est que cet echo repete les mots..... 
avec un leger accent allemand. 


“Pa,” said the Rev. Mulkittle’s son, “ Sam- 
son was a strong man, was n't he?” 

“Yes, Samson was the strongest man that 
ever lived.” 

“ Tell me about him.” 

“It was intended that Samson should be the 
strongest man, and before he was born” — 

The bewildered expression on the child’s face 
arrested the minister in his narration. 

“ Before he was born? ” asked the boy. 

“Yes; before — that is, before he was found 
in a hollow stum — 

“ Just like little sister?” 

“Yes; just before he was found an angel ap- 
peared, and foretold of his strength, saying that 
no razor must touch his head.” 

“ Was the angel afraid that the razor would 
cut him?” 

“No; the angel meant that his strength lay in 
his hair, and that his hair must not be cut off.” 

“If I let my hair grow long can I lift more 
than I do now?” 

“T don’t know about that.” 

“ Are women stronger than men?” 

“ No.” 

“ But they ’ve got longer hair.” 

Yes, they hair.” 
“ A woman could n’t whip you, could she ?” 
«Nos not easily.” 


Was Samson a democrat ?” 


“T don’t know.” 

“But why don’t you know? I ’d know if I 
was as oldas you. How many men did Samson 
kill?” 

“ One thousand.” 

“ He was bad, was n’t he?” 

“No.” 

“But when a man kills anybody he is bad.” 

“The Lord was with Samson. 

“ But the Lord says you must n’t kill anybody. 
Did Samson go to heaven?” 

“ T suppose so.” 

“ He is the strongest angel there, a’n’t he?” 

“ You are getting foolish again.” 

“But I want to know. Will you know Sam- 
son when you go to heaven?” 

“T sup so.” 

“But you won’t fool around him, will you? 
If he wuster hit you he ’d break your wings, 
would n’t he ?” 

“Go to your mother. The next time you at- 
tempt to question me about the Bible I shall 
whip you.” 


A beautiful girl looked out of her window one 
day, and saw her rude brother out on the side- 
walk, walking about on his hands with his feet 
dangling up in the air. 

“Tom,” she said reprovingly, “don’t, Tom, I 
would n’t do that, indeed I would n’t.” 

“ Would n’t you?” replied the rude bov, look- 
ing up, and speaking with marked and malicious 
— “Would n’t? By Jocks, you could 
n’t 


CANDOR. 
“ I know what you ’re going to say,” she said, 
And she stood up looking uncommonly tall ; 
“ You are going to speak of the hectic fall, 
And say you ’re sorry the summer ’s dead. 
And no other summer was like it you know, 
And I can imagine what made 1t so. 
Now are n’t you, honestly?” “‘ Yes,”’ I said. 


“I know what you ’re going to say,” she said; 

“ You are going to ask if I forget 

That day in June when the woods were wet, 

Ard you carried me ’’ — here she dropped her head — 
* Over the creek; you are going to say, 

Do I remember that horrid day. 

Now are n’t you, honestly?” “ Yes,” I said. 


“1 know what you ’re going to say,” she said; 

“ You are going to say that since that time 

You have rather tended to run to rhyme, 

And " — her clear glance fell, and her cheek grew red — 
* And have I noticed your tone was queer, 

Why, everybody has seen it here! 

Now are n’t you, honestly?” “ Yes,”’ I said. 


“I krow what you ’re going to say,” I said: 

“ You are goung to say you ’ve been much annoyed, 
And I 'm short of tact — you will say devoid — 
And I 'm clumsy and awkward, and call me Ted, 
And I ’ll bear abuse like a dear old lamb, 

And you ’Il have me, anyway, just as I am. 

Now are n t you, honestly?” Ye-es,”’ she said, 
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The Sun, 


NEW YORE, 1883. 


More le have read THE SUN during the year just now passing than ever 
before Sen ene first printed. No other Savepeate published on this side of the 
earth has been bought and read in any year by so many men and women. 

We are credibly informed that people buy, read, and like THE SUN for the 
following reasons, among others : 

Because its news columns present in attractive form and with the greatest 
possible accuracy whatever has interest for humankind ; the events, the deeds and 
misdeeds, the wisdom, ‘the philosophy, the notable folly, the solid sense, the im- 
proving nonsense—all the news of the busiest world at present revolving in space. 

Because people have learned that in its remarks concerning persons and affairs 
THE SUN makes a practice of telling them the exact truth to the best of its ability 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, before election as well as after, about 
the whales as well as about the small fish, in the face of dissent as plainly and 
fearlessly as when supported by general approval. THE SUN has absolutely no 
poms to serve, save the information of its readers and the furtherance of the com- 
mon good. 

Because it is everybody's newspaper. No man is so humble that THE SuN 
is indifferent to his welfare and his rights. No man is so rich that it can allow 
injustice to be done him. No man, no association of men, is powerful enough to 
be exempt from the strict application of its principles of right and wrong. 

Because in politics it has fought for a dozen years, without intermission and 
sometimes almost alone among newspapers, the fight that has resulted in the recent 
overwhelming popular verdict against Robesonism and for honest government. No 
matter what party is in power, THE SUN stands and will continue to stand like a 
rock for the interests oS the people against the ambition of bosses, the encroach- 
ments of monopolists, and the dishonest schemes of public robbers. 

All this is what we are told almost daily by our friends. One man holds that 
THE SUN is the best religious newspaper ever published, because its Christianity is 
undiluted with cant. Another holds thac it is the best Republican newspaper 
printed, because it has already whipped half of the rascals out of that party, and is 
poses against the other half with undiminished vigor. A third believes it to 

the best magazine of general literature in existence, because its readers miss 
nothing worthy of notice that is current in the world of = So every friend 
of THE SUN discovers one of its many sides that appeals with particular force to 
his individual liking. 

If you already know THE SUN, you will observe that in 1883 it is a little-better 
than ever before. 1f you do not already know THE SUN, you will find it to be a 
mirror of all human activity, a storehouse of the choicest products of common sense 
and imagination, a mainstay for the cause of honest government, a sentinel for 
genuine Jeffersonian Democracy, a scourge for wickedness of every species, and an 
uncommonly good investment for the coming year. 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 

The several editions of THE SUN are sent by mail, post paid, as follows: 
DaILY—65 cents a month, $6.50 a year ; with Sunday edition, $7.70. 
SunDAY—Eight pages, $1.20 a year. 

WEEKLY— $i a year. Eight pages of the best matter of the daily issues; an 
Agricultural partment of unequalled merit, market reports, and literary, 
scientific and domestic intelli make THE WEEKLY SUN the newspaper 
for the farmer's aime o clubs of ten with $10, an extra copy free. 


I W. ENGLAND, PUBLISHER, 


THE SUN, N, Y. CITY, 
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AUNT DINAH wean, mam! BUY THAT sCHENE ro’ mY cRIGNAS, OR YO LOSE YO'R 


MIND THAT, 


THE NAME 


“CASHMERE 


BOUQUET,” 


as applied to Toilet Soaps and Perfumery, 
is Registered and Patented as a Trade- 


Mark by 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK, 
and can be used legitimately only by them. 


BOUQUET 
TOILET 


Purchasers of the Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap and Handkerchief Extract will secure 
the genuine only when bearing the name of 


COLGATE & Co., 
NEW YORK, 


SANTA CLAUS. 


vende Fringed Cards, or. $1 20 


ift 

eachers? Ribles, by tos vo] Sik Ma co 

bristmas Cards, tor oo} Wall 


FREE. Address or call upon 


DANIEL ¥. BEATTY, 


“ Largest Organand Piano Establishment in existence.” 


mayinve you 


50 name in our 


cardsand thes 1, Money refunded 
Agent album, 250, 


&Co., North Haven, Oonn- 
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CASHMERE = 
SOAP 
Develop the Bost 
posta! a. 
™ Fetal price, postpaid 
Davin C. Coon, 


KIDNEY-WORT 


HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does # lame back or a disordcred urine indi, 


KIDNEY. 
overcome the disease an: 


Kisa SURE CURE for all 
DISEASES of the LIVER. 


It has specific action on this most 


Malaria. 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
‘Wort willsursly relieveand uickly cure. 


For complaints peculiarto 
sex, pain and 
— is unsurpassed, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
00 


Is a Positive Cure 


Fer all these Painful Comp!aints and Weaknesses Piles, or 
80 commen to our beat eat female population. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price$i. 


A Medicine for Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared by a Woman. 
A VALUABLE GIFT to Every Reader 


cot | DESKS ASSILUTELY FREE. 


harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 


firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
p eye, and plants on the pale check of woman the fresh 

as : Toscs of life’s spring and early summer time. 
"Physicians Use It and Prescribe It Freely 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulant, and rolicves weakness of the stomach. 
ve That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight ke 


and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 
Fer the cure of Kidney Complaints of cither sex 
YDIA E. PINKHAM’S BLOOD P from. 
from 


cate every vest: 
Blood, and give tone Ree 2 


See 
= — 


We want 60, (000 n new customers foran article needed 


Se + | Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are prepared every person overten years of ace. Something that wi 
at 233 and Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, Price of delight the heart of we shall_make fOs00 0,009 
dl either, $i. Six bettles for $5. Sent by mail in the form VALUABLE Gl GIFT pas foRows : To any one Who will 
i of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per box ee ——o ress of 5 permanent residents 
elt 75 cents to pay the cost of packin 
a for either. Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of and transportation, we will send to any ofthe Unit 
shou! ithout LYD! PINKHAM'S is ie the GREATEST OFFER ever made A 
LIVER PILLS. th thee wit LYDIA E. biliousncess, SPONSIBLE FIRM. Over$s worth of weeful articles tor 
ce of hw ts bo TSc. Each Desk contains 18 sheets oftinted note pa 
and 18 envelopes to match—Jnst the thing for personal oF 
a@ Sold by all Druggists.-Ge private correspondence ; onesheet of perfumed Biosting 
— fickdcr, ae shown cut, one Blogant dapamese Awtho- 
7 ph ‘Album with Silk Cord and Tassel, eontaining 
<= forty pages, one Quadlibitical Album, containing 100 beau- 
transfor pictures and forty fac- simile Foreign Postage 


Stamps for transfer into scrap books. Four beautiful 
picture cards, imitation water colors.with appropriate in- 
scriptions for birthday, Chrietmas and New Year's 
Rise, 2igx4 inches. Two handsome Chromo Cards, ox 
inches, ‘ene Ole of Birds in 
5 pucks in pair of Bine Eye-Glanses, in case, for ng 
te tho Fyes. bottle of the fameous LUSTRO for cleanin 
Ocean Rilver Ware, ete. Ono package of etebrated Engileh 
Eyed Needles very best quality. One Ivory handle boot 
and glove buttoner and one Frances and Loutrel’s World 
fon Calendar Almanac ard Decifnation 
ust as rapresen or money refan writin 
Agents STAR P erthford, Conn Desk alone is worth $1, and will please every one who 
sses it. Wo shall only send’ from 8 to 16 to prern 


posse 
or city, according to its size. “Firet eome First serv 
Money’ will be returned to those whoneglect to sendtho 
addresses plain. Postage Stamps 
10 Barclay § St. te Noe 


RIDEOUT & 
AND NOT 


Cured Painlessly. 
undin cases trea special prescription. 
For full particatars address the sO LD FREE BIRCH 


DR. 8S. B. COLLINS, SKINNY MEN. “ Wells’ Health Renewer” restores 


La Porte, Ind. health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. §:. 


Wd 
< J \S: organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and tn. 
if WZ \Z5 action, stimulating the healthy secretion of the 
Bile, and by keeping the bowels in freecondi- |F 
4 4 | ton, effecting its regular discharye. 
j 
& “Z, one should take a thorough course of it 
‘weaknesses, KD. 
7 ‘ Either Sex. mtinence, retention of urine, 
= brick dust or deposits, and dull dragging 
‘ = | pains, allspeedily yield to ite curative power. 
| (@rIt Acts at the same time on the KIDNEYS, 
— - VER AND BOWELS. 4 For Constipation 
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FRANK LESLIE’S SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


T. DE WITT TALMAGE, EDITOR. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


At the beginning of 1883 the SUNDAY MAGAZINE will enter on a new series, with the distinctive Le pn of provid- 
Sng such a variety of reading-matter of the highest literary merit (entertaining, chaste, and instructive) as shall commend it to 
Christian parents and those engaged in the instruction of the . We purpose to wy ny the healthiest, yee most spar- 
kling literature, for young and old. In proof of this we wish it distinctly understood that Dr. Talmage is the real editor, and 
intends to put his best work into it. Writers of the greatest acknowledged excellence will contribute to its es,and THE 
ILLUSTRATIONS will be of a higher grade than any that have hitherto appeared in the Magazine. chief Clergy- 
men, Lawyers, College Presidents, and Literary Men and Women will write for us. 

Among other unique attractions we shall have the following twelve questions answered by the leaders of each denomina- 
tions What is Methodism? What is Episcopahanism? What is Predbpeerianican ? What is the Baptist Church? What is 
the Church of the Disciples? What is Congregationalism? What is the Dutch Reformed Church? What is Latheran- 
ism? What is Moravianism? What is the Reformed Episcopal Church? What is Swedenboreianism? What is Roman 
Cotholicism? Rev. Moses D. Hoge, B.D, Richmond, Va.; Rev. Charles H. Hall, D. D., Brooklyn, N. ¥.; Rev. 
Chauncy Giles, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Isaac Errett, D. D., Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Daniel Curry, D. D., N. "3 
Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D. D., N.'Y.; Rev, F. C. Ewer, D. D., N. Y.; Bishop Charles E. Cheney, Chicago, iil. ; and 
others, will answer the above questions. 


The price of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE is $3 Per Annum, Postage Free. Four Copies 
will be sent for $9; six Copies for $12. 


LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 


Specimen Copy to any address for 10 cents. Remit by money order or Registered letter to 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, 53, 55,57 Park Place, N.Y. 


FOR THICK HEADS, heavy biliousness, Free! Cards and Chromos! 


stomachs, bi 

“* Wells’ May Apple Pills,” cathartic, 10 and 2 . 
- = «| +e S We will send free by mail a sample set of our 
00KS ON ILDING PAINT- large German, French, and American Chromo 
ing, Decorating, &c. or my eighty {page Illustrated Cards, on tinted and gold grounds, with a price 
Catalogue, address, inclosing three 3-cent stamps, William T, | 1st of over 200 different — on receipt of a 
Comstock, 6 Astor Place, 3 doors east Broadway, New York. | stamp for postage. We wil also send free by 
mail as samples, ten of our beautiful Chromos, on 
IN Sampis’hook ase. "FW. AUSTIN, New Haves, cx, | receipt of ten cents to pay for packing and post- 
age; also enclose a confidential price list of our 
@ New chromo cards with name, large oil chromos. Agents wanted. Address F. 
Joc, Blank cards to Printcrs, GLEASON & Co., 46 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


of Authors fnton Bros. & Oo, Publishers of 3 Fine White Gold-Edge Cards, name on, 10 cents. 
50 Chromo, Moto, Rove newatvie cards, alentine Car F. M. w Jersey City, N. J. 
name on, New Haven, Ct. 20 Firest Cards, one corner turned, 


printed, 15c. Van Bussum & Co., Nassau, 
60 E) t Chromos, name on, in fancy case, roc. 3 packs | — nica 
& Handsome Present 30c. Vann & Co, Fair Haven Ct. 5O Chromos, Latestlesigns, nojtwo alike, roc. 13 packs 
$ $1. Elegaut premiums given. Illustrated list with each 
order, Album of samples 25c, E. D. Gilbert, Higganum, C+. 


ET New and elegant Hand, Pond-Lily, Horse-Shoe, Lil 
50 of-the-Valley, &c., Bouquet, &c., Cards, name on soe. 
&c,, with name ia the j type. ple Boo Sample Book free with§: order. Star CardCo. ,Clintonville,Ct. 
for agents aty les of also 
an of ona fancy your Visiting Cards from our Beautiful Sample 


only 10¢c., and see the quality and price before 
ter Loner, TODD & ., Clintonville, Conn. 


BEATTY'S Pian | alm, os Taya rel 
pressly for our 1883 trade. 13 packs for $1. A ents’ Book 
of Samples 2sc. Franklin Printing Co., New Haven, Ct. 


40 Large Wow Cheeme Cards (1883 series), gold & silver, SAMP | ES 
assorted,name on,10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau,N.Y. e 
50 BEAUTIFUL Cards, 10 . 
end three names and 30 cents, and we will send a 
fourth pack free. Royal Card'Co., Northiord, Ct. The January and February numbers of Bat- 
1 00 fer Pictnres, 10c.; 20 Gem Chromos, 20¢.; or the lot address, as samples, postpaid, on receipt of twen- 
for 25c. Name this paper. H. E. Slayton, Montpelier, Vt. | ty-five cents; then, if you wish to continue, it will 
DON'T DIE in the house. “Rough on Rats.” Clears | OMly be necessary to remit $1.25 for the balance of 
out rats, mice, flies, roaches, bed-bugs, &¢. the year, Address Tuymxs & Bosten, 


articl as teash issions . Regis 
RATON,  Northford Gone purchasing e 
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JohnWanamaker's 


Dry 
Wearing Apparel an 
Housekeeping A nt- 
by mail, expressor freight, aceo: 
— to return and 
logue, w ails, ma on application, 
JOUN WANAMAKER, 


We have the largest retafl stock in the United States, 


Every one warranted. 
awards wherever exhibited. 
with gratis. 


to$1C0. Price list outfits 
GOLDING & CO., Fort-Hill 8q., Boston. 


BY MAIL! 


Over Toree-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 


plication. 
\OUPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada, 
Oj’Please say where vou saw this Advertisement. 


This firm places tc works 

, who set to work and put them in 
works 


On receipt of 50 cents extra we will send our new and elegant 
us ng ior hun ry men. 
Money rcturned if not 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. BALLOU’S 


| MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

rt $2.50, Plense send premtum watches thee-me For 1883. ILLUSTRATED. 
Gea’ RW. Minn, Sent. YEAR) FOR $1.50 PER ANNUM, POSTPAID. 


932, Rocelved ium last night. W Il eat’ 
aight eat sfied 


T the cuove received every day. Charm Romances, Kiumorens Sketches, 
N. B.—The lar and beautiful weekly publica- Love ortes, Travels and Adventures by 
tien Lnown ax} OUSE AND HOM t, {llustrated news- Sea aud Land, Ilinstrated Poems, Music, 
the and most Juvenile Department, Editer’s Drawer, 
apapers of the 
ful of Nowa. Ar lence, Fash uale, Poetry, Pusele Page, Ladies Department, Hounse- 
ing, Stories, Hamer, Useful keeper’s Department, Comic 
2 r 


ilarper’s Most Complete and Popular Serial. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.—HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No, 1. — The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. By Lieut. Murray. 
No, 2.— The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 3. — Marion's Brigade, or The Licht Dragoons. A Tale cf the Revolution. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
No. 4. — Bessie Baine, or the Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. 7 
No. 5.—The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands, By Ned Buntlin? 
No. 6. — Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 7.—The Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. Charles E. Averill. 
No, 8.— Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. By Col. Isaac H. Folger. 4 
No. 9.— Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. By Austin C. Burdick. 
No. 10. — The Scout, orthe Sharpshooters of the Revolution. By Major Ben. Perley Poore. 

For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, postpaid by the publishers, on receipt of 1§ 
cents per copy; or we will send the ten books, postpaid, on receipt of $1.25. 


THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


6 
\ 
Splendid 
Ine; ae limekeeper. 
7499 OF FICIAL PRESS. 
The best lever self-inking press made. 
© 4 Ve N Simple, durable and easy to operate. 
Compost and noiseless, Any one can 
a q \ \ workit, Prints 1000 an hour. Does 
— \ 
\ 
a 
“4 
b, sold at lowest city prices. 
In order to HOUSE AND HOME, and secure sub- Bove’ and Girls’ Outfita, &c. Samples, 
— ecribers promptly, we have decided to make the following most 
« } ly and magnificent offer to each and every reader of this 
; + It is the comn.on practice of the gold and silver refiners 
of England and (> from the pawnbrokers of 
respective countries all ge and silver watehes which 
ve been unredeemed, simply for the sake of the gold and silver OF OISON Vis XNNAd CNG 
— £25,000) bankrupt concern of the akove watches af, PLHOIS LV AVId MOM NYS AGOSANBAS 
rece 
AS HoME, $1 00 to tor packing, postage, and register- 
one of these address in t 
Were purchase! specially to go with HOUSE AND HOME, and AY N 
will be furnished only to the subscribers to that publication. In Dy) 
erler to introduce it at once we make th's unasun! offer, which {Fi ! 
could not be made were it no: for the fact that we bought the 
watches at onc-quarter cost of m ‘acture Lag SILK 
Fry LUA THE 
OPOLITAN PUBLISHING CO., WORLD! 
252 Breadway, New York City, N.Y. 
— 
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YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY READING THIS PAGE CAREFULLY. 


THE LARGEST, 
THE BEST, 
THE CHEAPEST 


Family Newspaper in the World. 


The Boston Weekly Globe, 


EIGHT PAGES, 56 COLUMNS, EVERY WEEK. 


During 1983, all the Old Features, which have made the GLOBE 


BEST AGRICULTURAL WEEKLY, 
THE BEST STORY PAPER, 
THE BEST LADIES’ JOURNAL, 
THE BEST HOME JOURNAL, 


THE BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
will be retained and improved. 


New features wi!l be added from time to time, as required by its constantly increasing circulation. 
THE PRESENT YEAR ' 


It has published ELEVEN SERIALS written expressly for its columns by POPULAR 
AUTHORS ; it has given regularly one page to Farmers and Farming; one page to Flowers, 
Fashion, Household Art, Fancy Work, Domestic Science, and Cookery; a CHECKER DE- 
PARTMENT (edited by Charles F. Barker, who is now playing with Mr. Wyllie for the Checker 5 
Championship of the World), a Puzzle Department, Hints to Good Health, Poetry, Literary Mis- —_— 
cellany, and all the Home and Foreign News, Market Quotations, and so forth. | 


Everybody Likes the Gicbe. 
Read the following Great Offer: 


The Weekly Globe will be sent until January, (884, for only $1; six copies, 
$5 — free of Postage. 


TWO NEW STORIES ALMOST READY. 


SAMPLE COPIES ARE FREE. Send for a sample eopy, and form a club. AGENTS 8 
WANTED. We will Club BALLOU’S MONTHLY with the WEEKLY GLOBE for | 
only $2.25 per annum, postpaid. Address 


The Weekly Globe, 
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PLENDID PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR THE PRICE OF ONE, AND SEX VALUABLE 
TWO SIDS FREc EAR FOR Tk at Home and The Rural is Journal ure two ot 


the most valuable and interesting papers published. One is a mammoth 16- 
page, 64-columu paper, while the other has large pages 
and 32 columns. we Fieesips at Ho a profusely 
illustrated paper devoted to Literature of the better order, 
and contains Serial and Short Stories by the best author: 
Poems, Narratives of Travel and Adventure, Biographic 
Sketches, Wit and Humor,etc, Tue Home 
is devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Household Economy, 
Ladies’ Fancy Work, Reading for the Young, the Exposure 
of Humbugs, etc., and is likewise finely illustrated. These 
two papers are just what is needed in every family for 
amusement, entertainment and instruction. The 
subscription price of Tus Finestpz at Home is §1. 
year, and that of Tus Rurat Home Jovmnar 50 cents; but 
wishing to double our already mammoth circulation of 100,- 
000, and introduce our papers into new homes, we now make 
the grandest and most liberal offer that has ever been mado 
by ary reliable publishing house, Our offer is as follows: 
Upon receipt of Only One Dollar, we will send both The 
Firesideat Home andThe Rural HomeJournal/or 
Year, and we will also send, Free and post-paid, 
Useful Premiuma, follows: 
dies’ Pear! Shell Necklace. This 
elegant necklace is composed of many beautiful pearl shells. 
. At each end is a tassel, likewise composed of the shells, and 
CELEBRITIES 7 when worn the ends are twisted just above the tassels to 
join. No lady can fail to be proud of this magnificent neck- 
Yace, and it will Inet a lifetime. 2. Gentlemen’s Sliver Filigree Vest Chain. This handsome geut's watch chain is com 
of an infinite number of fine silver threads artistically woven together to form the beautiful pattern, Two dainty slides add to its 
beauty, and a handsome tassel is attached in lieu of a locket or charm. 8. Handsome Imitution Iv: Extension Pencil, 
A most useful article for lady or 1 sa hand imitation ivory pencil case, with steel trimmings. The lead (which 
comes with the pencil) is projected automatically and returned in the same way. 4. Beautiful Ofl Colored Window Transpar- 
ency. A beautiful picture in oil, executed upon transparent material and enclosed in a neat metallic frame. It is to be placed in 
the wiudow of a room, where the light shining through, the effect is very beautiful, and nothing can surpass it for adorning a home. 
5. Japanese Lome Shade. A novel and beautiful lamp shade of Jap fo " posed of variegated colors and 
designs. It is made of elastic material that can be stretched to twice its natural dimensions and adjusted to any lamp, and when not 
in use may be folded up and put away. 6. An Album of Portraits of Celebrities, containing fine and accurate portraits of 
all the leading Statesmen, Authors, Poets, Editors, Financiers, Senators, Members of Congress, etc., ete., of the present day, printed | 
upon heavy plate paper and neatly bound in the form of a haadsome album. Our illustrations represent these elegant prem 
though upon a very small scale. Remember, we send all of the above described premiums, six in number, securely packed in a hand- 
some box, by mail post-paid, also Tus Fingsips at Home and Tus Runat Home Jourwnat for one year, upon gy! one dollar. 
ir premi are all d first-class and genuine, and just as represented—we offer nothing cheap or worthless. ‘e guarantee 
this to be the finest collection of valuable premiums ever offered, You cannot fail wo be delighted with them. Take advantage of this 
wonderful bargain now/ You may never again have a chance to obtain so much #0 little money! We guarantee that you shall 
receive fully three times the value of money sent, and if you are not perfectly satiefied that you have received such value, we will 
cheerfully return the amount. We are an Oid-established, well known and reliable house, abd cannot afford to do otherwise than 
and satisfy allour patrons. For $5.00 we will send six copies of the two papers for one year and six sets of the premiums; 
, by getting five of your friends to send with you. you will secure your own free. Address, 
F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, No. 27 Park Place, New York City. 
house of F. M. Lupton as thoroughly and entirely reliable. Those 
who fail to take afer ath 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE FOR 1888. 


The improvements which have been made in BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE will recom- 
mend themselves to our patrons without any laudation on our part. By careful attention we 
hope to continue to merit the liberal patronage that has always been bestowed on BALLOv’s 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, now over twenty-five years before the public, and a favorite wherever 
it is known. The following are some of its features. Descriptive /ilustrations of var tous 
objects of interest in all parts of the world; Illustrated Poems ; Romances ; Humorous 
Sketches; Love Stories; Adventures by Sea and Land; Our — Department or 
Young People’s Story-Teller; Editor's Drawer ; Ruthven’s Puzsle Page; Curious and Hu- 
morous Matters; The Housekeeper; Comic Illustrations; and so forth. One hundred 
pages of reading each month (twelve hundred pages a year) at $1.50 per annum, postpaid. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


Almost any enterprising person can, by a very little exertion, easily procure a club of five 
subscribers, thus obtaining a copy gratis for themselves, which 1s much better than a cheap 
chromo, It is not necessary for members of clubs to be residents of one town. Additions 
to club can be made at the ~ rata price, $1.25 per annum, postpaid. Please write all ad- 
dresses plain, to avoid mistakes. 

Four copies of BALLou’s MAGAZINE, postpaia, $5.50; nve copies $7.50, and a copy gratis 
to the person who gets up the club; or six copies for $7.50, postpaid. 

For $2 we will send BALLov’s MAGAZINE for 1883, and either five of our BRILLIANT 
NovELETTES, all postpaid ; and for $2.50 we will send BALLOU’s MAGAZINE and all ten of 
our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, all postpaid. ’ 

Do not subscribe to any magazine for 1883 till you have sent ten cents to the publishers 
of this popular monthly, and received a copy of the January, 1883, issue ; then, if you wis 
to continue, it will only be necessary to remit $1.40 for the balance of the year, postpaid 
NVo notice taken of postal cards calling for specimen copies. 

8@> For sale by all newsdealers. Price 15 cents a copy. 

In remitting, it'1s safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. 
Larger sums can be sent by postoffice money orders, which are safe and cheap, registe 
letters, or drafts on New York and Boston. - Address . 

THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 23 Hawley Street, Boston 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE CALENDAR. 


$1.50 Per Annum, Postpaid. 


Thomes & Talbot, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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For 1888 is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 3 Colored 
Plates of Flowers and Vegetables, and more than 
1000 Illustrations of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 
Vegetables, and Directions for growing. It is handsome 
— for the Center Table or a Holiday Present. Send 
your name and Post Office address, with 10 cents, and 
Tt Will send you a copy, postage paid. This is not a 
arter of its cost. It "% printed in both English and 
German. ~ If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 10 cts, 
ick’s Seeds are the Best in the W 
The FLoRAL Guipe will tell how to get and a — 
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Is published | an oy moat and contains a world of use- 
nformation succeed 
with their flowering and THE LADIES 4 
fame, both in the house and in the garden. Each num- 
two pages of rending matter, a 
plate o and man us- 

trations, Questions FLOWERS asked by 
rs are carefully answered, Our Young People’s De- 
pargment is verv entertaining. method is of 
anc t i 
stantly VEGETABLES 4 Oniy 


year; clubs of five, $5.00, Bulecrite and learn to succeed. 


VICK’S FLOWER AND VEGETARLE pages. Plates, 500 VICK Rochester For 50 in 


covers ; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German o: 


for Soldiers, Widows, zoom 
and Children. Any disease, 
sey or injury entities. Mil- 
lions appropriated and —_— 


bled. Prompt work and homes mace hi: 

yo idows, re-married, now entitie during 

ood. tsuccessin INCR AS cases. DOUN 
and Back Pay and Discharges procured. Deserters entitled 0 to 
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PURDY’S 


FRUIT RECORDER. 


hein 
tin the mi 


A. M. PURDY, Paimyra, N.Y. 


NEW EDITION (1880) of the 


SMALL FRUIT 
INSTRUCTOR. 


tells in pliin, simple language how to plant, grow, 
and market the above, how to 
jans for growinc; 


MALL TROITS 


(@ applicants. Address 
PURDY. Palmyra, N. Y. 


FREE! FREE! FREE}. In order to 
introuuce other goods aud secure future 
trade, we will en receipe of 12 3c. stamps, 
d the names andaddresses of 12 0f your 
frien¢s,ecnd you by retu:n mail an Ele- 
ant Gold Ring. 2 4 — sent toone 
address for 60c, and 24 names. 
W. CiIZER, 7 Warren Street, N, Y, 


50 NEW and very choice Chromo Cards, name on, toc. 
Sample Book, 25c. Crown Printing Co. ,Northford, Ct 


large sample album, containing al! the latest styles 
of imported and satin ‘fringe cards with {)lustrated 
mium list and private terms to agents, 25c. The greatest —4 
ducements ever before offered to agents! The most ureful 
miums! Allorders filled as soon as received and satisfac jon 
- Blank cards at wholesale, Good work —. 
Gordon Printing Co. Northford, Conn, 


CHICKERING 
PIANO 


“1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


Before buying elsewhere, write for New Illus 
trated Catalogue and Price List, just published, 
Mention this Magazine. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS : 
“30 FIFTH AVE.,N. Y.: 156 TREMONT ST.. Boston. 


PENGILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


The CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, gee oy 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
Always ready for use. A luxury to persons who care to pre- 
serve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broad way, New York. 
Send for price-list, Our goods ar are sold by first-class dealers. 


Album 
‘wholesale. NORTH CARD WORKS, Northford,Conn. 


GONSUMPTICN, 


T have & positive remedy for the above disease; 
use thousand: of cases of the worst kind and ink 
standing have been cured. Indeed, so strong is m fait 
in its efficac %. that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, to- 
gether with a VALUABLE TREATISE on th ke Ganten, 
y sufferer. Give Express and P. O. 
DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearlat. New York. 


XMAS WONDER. 


one 
one Jumping Toy, 20 German Art Seraps. ‘ae 
Cards, five Transparencies, and one colored os: in hand- 
some 5x6 frame. Sent postpaid for only so cents. Order at 
once. 3 for $1.25. Haynes & Co., St., Boston, Mass. 


CHROMOS Sunrise and Sunset cent 
pesip.id on receipt o: 10 cents 
exon or the two for cents. chromos Power 
of Music Betrothed sent postpaid on 
ceipt of cents exch or the two for 60 cents, Ad- 
dress THOMES & TALBOT, Bocton. 
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VOLUME LVI. 


me? REFERENCE to the contributors announced below will show that nearly 

i: all of the most distinguished and popular authors of this country, and many 

w of those of Great Britain, have been engaged as contributors to the Com- 

°° pANION for the year 1883. The Announcement will be found in many 

senate, we think, an extraordinary one, but it includes only a part of the features 
of the volume for the coming year. 


illustrated Serial Stories. 


A Serial Story of Boy Life in America, by . . J. T. Trowbridge. 
A Serial Story of Boy Life in Great Britain, by - + William Black. 
A Serial Story of New England Life,by . . Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
A Serial Story for Girls, by ‘ - »« Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
A Serial Story of Southern Life, by - « + + Marie B. Williams. 

Stories of Old-Time Poor-Houses, by . J.D. Chaplin. 
Tales of the Old Dutch Farmers of New York, by Bugene M. Prince. 


Illustrated Travel and Adventure. 
A Serial Story of Adventure,by. « 
Life in an Irish Fishing Village, by « « 
Tales of Old Ships and Sailors, by 
Old Times on the Missouri, by A Missourian. 
After the Mindanao Pirates in a Dutch Gun. Boat, by ° ‘ ‘Lieut. P. F. Grinnell. 
The — Tiger. A narrative of Adventure ta & “special Correspondent of the London Tele- 
Phil Robinson. 
- RS Thrillin stories of railroad men. g others will be “The Fireman’s Story ;” 
Life or Theirs ;’ p Dustin, the Water Be Boy, ind ond ey,” by 


ter A. Moore. 
Special Articles. 


Important articles will be given by two of the most distinguished Neurol 
in the Seria, describing Nervous Diseases—showing the ordinary causes of t 
forms of human suffering—and iving general suggestions as to their cnatanees. 
The articles will not be merely technical treatises, but will be enlivened by curious 
and illustrative anecdotes. 
‘Common Nervous Ailments. A Series of Papers, by Dr. Brown-Sequard. 


The Ghort Fiistory of a Nervous Man. ‘The Proper Use of the Mind, Malineian. 
d Delusions, The Cause of Sleep and Sleeplessness, Somnambulism, etc 


Dr. William ‘A. 


Reminiscences and Anecdotes. 


Yankee Drolleries at Old-Time Fairs and Shows, by. a es James Parton. 
Stories of Old-Time Quack Doctors and their Remedies, by ms nag Knowles. 
On the Stump. Humorous Anecdotes of Electioneering, Stump Speaking, ete 


8. Cox. 

Victor Hugo at Home. A ity pesesiption of the home life of the creat poe Ss ‘Private 
Secretary, Lesclide, 
Reminiscences of Dean Stanley and Picturesque of Westminster 
Abbe - Canon F. W. Farrar. 

The Royal Family of Denmark. Articles of Personal Aneedote by the Danish Minister at 
- Hon. Carl Bille, 

Greas, ‘southern Leaders. series of articles containing personal reminiscences of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, “ Stonew Jackson” John Calhoun, etc., etc., 
Hon. H. Stephens 


The Editorials of the Companion will give clear and impartial views of cur- 
rent events at home and ab: 


Children’s P stains i tation for charming pictures, poems 
wit adapted to the little 
Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies free. 
Address, YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
Please mention in what paper you read this advertisement. 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass 
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PIANOS 


Absolutely Pure. 


| ‘This powder never vanes. A marvel ot , strength 

and wholesomeness More economical than ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low-test, short-weight, alum or Fr gg wders. Soid 
only in cans. Royal Baking Powder Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Covet 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed, It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


MUSIC 
BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 
They the only ones that are by for 
LARD & 680 


way, New York City 


Wei DeMEvER’S 


CURE 


Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure “ Js worth 
ten times its cost.” 


Rev. C. J. Jones, New Batenrox, 8. 1. 
Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure “Js truly 
acure for Catarrh.” 
_ Rev, Hanna Goopwin, Newark, N. J. 
Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure “Oured me 
GPectually of Catarrh." 
Rev. C. H. Tayton, N. Y. 
Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure will be for- 
warded by mail or express at our expense on 
receipt of $1.00 for One Package or $5.00 
_ 2 Six Packages, also sold by Druggists. 
Dr. Wei De Meyer’s “ Illustrated Treatise” 
on the causes, consequen-es and cure of Ca- 
tarrhal Diséases, :will be mailed free on your 


THE NEW MONTHLY. 


PER ANNUM, 
With January, 1883, and under the title of 


THE MODERN AGE, 


we shall commence the publication of a New | 
Periodical, to present each month in a cheap and 
attractive form over sixty large pages of the 
BEST FICTION, NEW SCIENCE, 

LEADING THOUGHT, ESSAYS, 

REMINISCENCES, POETRY, 
TRAVEL, AND REVIEWS, | 

to be found in current Foreign Literature, togeth | 
er with original book notices and general com | 
ment. 


* “To be had of all Newsdealers, or post-paid from 


the Publisher, on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 
UH~Dealers suppled by the News Companies | 
or from the Publisher direct. 


The Modern Age Publishing Co., 


request. 
D. B. Dewzr, & Co., 18% Fulton 8t., N. BUFFALO, N.Y, 
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